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(c) Dwarahat. Kacheri group after conservation. 

(f/) Dwarahat. Ratandeo shrines fromS.*W. 

Plate VII. — («) Shahbazgarhi. Small inscribed rock, before conservation measures. 

(b) Shall bazgarhi. Small inscribed rock, after conservation measures, 

(c) Znro Dheri, Hazara District. 8tupa and adjacent mounds. 

(d) Jamalgarhi. Building No. Jib, aft<T clearance and conservation. 

Plate VIII. — Jamalgarhi. Plan showing conservation and clearance during 1922-23. 

Plate IX. — (a) Jamalgarhi. Backs of chapels encircling Main St iipa, after clearance and before 
conservation. 

« 

(b) Jamalgarhi. Backs of chapels encircling Main Stupa, after conservation. 

(c) Jamalgarhi. East side of Courtyard 7, before clearance. 

(r/) Jamalgarhi. East side of Courtyard 7, after eonservatiou. 

Plate X. — (a) Takht-i-Bahi. (1) Nanda drawn away from his wife. (2) Shaving the head 

of Nanda preparatory to his ordination. 

(b) Akhun Dheri, Peshawar District. Bronze image of female deity. 

(c) Kot, Peshawar District. Buddha presenting the conquered snake to 

Kasyapa. 

(d) Kot, Peshawar District. Four scenes from the Syama Jataka. 

Plate XL — (a) Jamalgarhi. South wall of Courtyard 7, before excavation. 

(b) Jamalgarhi. South wall of Courtyard 7, after excavation. 

(c) Jamalgarhi. South wall of Courtyard 7, after conservation. 

(d) Bassein Fort. North wall of rampart showing ordinary buttresses, after 

clearance of jungle. 

(e) Bassein Fort. North wall of rampart showing the arched buttresses inside, 

after clearance of jungle. 
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Plate XII.— (a) Elephanta : Cave No. 6, after excavation. 

(b) Elephanta : Cave No. 2, after excavation. 

(c) Elephanta ; Cave No. 5, showing the plinth exposed to view, 

((/) Elephanta : Cave No. 4, after excavation. 

Plate XIII.— («) Slumwar Wada, Poona, general view showing lawns in front of the palace. 

(b) Shanwar Wada, Poona, another view. 

Plate XIV.— (a) 8angit ?ilahalat Torvi, Bija|:ur District, showing nt‘w support pillar under 
construction. 

(6) Elephanta : Doorway of Cave No. .o. 

(c) St. Paurs Church and Monastery at Bassein Fort, view from S.-W. after 

clearauce of jungle. 

(d) St. PaulV (.'hiirch and Monastery at Bassein Fort. vi(.‘W from S.-E. after 

ch>a.rance of jungle. 

Pl.\te XV . — {</) Sasaram, Shahabad District. Aliwal Ivlian's tomb, east. gate. 

(b) Palamau, New fort ; Nagpiiri Darwaza. 

(c) Koihua, ]\luzaH‘ur|>ur District. .Vsoka Colnmn. 

(d) Nalanda. Mona.stery No. 1 , Cop|)er Plate s(!al of Devapalathwa. 

Plate XVL— (r/) TTadaf, llajmahal, Santal Parganas, Jama Masjid, east facad(\ 

(b) lladaf, Jlajmahal, Santal J^-irganas, Mughal bridgi*. 

(c) TIadaf, Ivajmahal, Santal Parganas, interior pjmdcujtive. 

((/) Palamau, New fort, N.-W. eorner, top of bastion. 

Plate XVU.— (</) Mauer. I^itna District. Clihoti Dargali (tond) of Maklidum Shah Daulat). 

lb) Sasaram, Sliahabad District. Salim Shah’s tomb, causeway from S.-W. 
(c) Rohtasgarli, Shahabad Dlstriet. Palaec* from Serai. 

(rf) Kohtasitarh, Shahabad District. Haris Chandra’s Tciiiph*. 

Plate XVIIJ,— Man of Nalanda excavations. 

Plate XIX. — (a) Nalanda. .Monastery No. PA. Parapet of verandah in (jnadrangle after 
rej)air. 

(//) Nalaiula. Moiiasterv No. 1-A. Main north entrance; west wallof vestibule 
under repair. 

(c) Nalanda. Monastery No. I. S.-W. corner of e.vterior wall after repair. 

((/) Nalanda. Monastery No, I. Chalmtra on <'a.st side of courtyard showing 
earlier wall beneath, indicative of 8th stratum down. 

Plate XX. — (^/) Naianda. Mona.slery No. 1 . S.-E. eorner of e.xternal wall after repair. 

(b) Nalanda. Monastery No. 1. Nortli wall after repair. 

(c) Nalanda. Monastery No. 1. ( Vmtral cliaitya in court as repaired to support 

latest integument at top. 

(d) Nalanda. Monastery No. J, Internal stairs as reconstruc.ted and earth 

mound in S.-W. corner of court su jj])orting later paved levels. 

Plate XXI.— Asirgarh, Nimar District. Jami Masjid from S.-E. 

(b) Asirgarh, Nimar District. General view from west. 

(o) Gawilgarh, Amraoti District. Jami Masjid. 

(d) Burhanpur, Nimar District. Tombs of Nadir and Adil Shah from S.-E. 

Plate XXIL — (a) Khinilassa, Saugor District. Nagiua Mahal, 

(b) Narnalla, Akola District. Fort, Mahakali gate. 

(c) Gawilgarh, Amraoti District* Chattri on end pylon. 

(J) Ratanpur, Bilaspur District. Kanthi Deal Temple. 



pLAra XXIII.— (a) Vishuupur, Bankura District. Kasmaucha from S.-E. before conservation. 

(6) Vishnupur, Bankura District. Rasnianclia from E. after conservation. 

(c) Vishuupur, Bankura District. Murali Mohan Temple from S.-E. before 

conservation. 

(d) Vishnupur, Bankura District. Jliirali Mohan Temple from S.-E. after 

conservation. 

Platk XXIV.— (a) Vislinii))ur, Bankura District. Itadhabinode Temide from oast ; before 
conservation. 

(h) Vishnupur, Bankura District, lladhabiiiode Tem|)le from cast : after 
conservation. 

(c) (laur, ^lalda District. Gumti ^al(‘ after c(mservation. 

(r/) Sibsaj^ar, Assam. Garht^aon palace after conservation. 

Plate XXV, — (</) Paharpnr, Bajsluihi District, (leticral view of the vampiirts from S.-W, 

(/>) Paliarpiir, Rajsliahi Dis{,ri<‘t. General view of sonlh rampart. 

(c) Baliarpur. Hajshahi Dislrict. (liUttTal view of cxcavatinl ‘jjhat from S.-E. 

(d) Paharpur, Itajsha hi District, (hmcral view of i‘xcavated ^diat frftm N.-W, 

Plate XXVI. --((/) Bahaipui. Rajsliahi District. Burt ion of fh(‘ western rampart showing the 

laittross wall. 

(?>) Paliarfiur, Baj.shahi District. I'in^ W(‘ll with pavenuait. 

(c) Imaec ol diandi in Balui Sashiblnisan I *aurs collection, .Mahesvarpasa, 
District Khidna. 

(//) Baliarpiir, Rajsliahi Disl rict . Ti*rracutta, pottvry attd carvial bricks found 
from tlie <*xcavations, 

Plate XXYll. — (a) A’itthala Tcm])lc at Vijayanaear, Kalyana .Mandapa. 

(h) llazara Rama Tem|)le at Vijayana^ar. 

Plate XXVJII.- (a) Domed (jlateway at \’ijayanae‘ir. brfoit^ ivpaii’s. 

{/j) Domed Gateway at Vijayaiiaear, after repairs. 

Plate XXIX. — (u) Andience Chamber and Kan^aimtha Tinnpic on Krishna, Lpri at Giiie^e* 

(/>) \'enkataramaua Temple at (biij^ee. 

Plate XXX.— (a) Raja^nri and the Kalyana Mahal at (liii.utM^ 

Chettikulam Tank at Gin^ee. 

Plate XXXI.— (n) to (</) Scnljtlures in the Bishop’s Aluseum at St . Thome. 

Plate XXXII. -Siihucani Temifie, Pagan. 

Siction. 

Ground plan, 

Plan (;f ujiper storey. 

Plate XXXIII. — («) Snlamaui Temph*, Pagan, after repairs. 

(h) Tagaung Nat, 

(c) Surya found at Mrohaung, Arakan. 

(d) Stone image found at l^igan. 

(c) Sulamani Temple, l\Tgan. Part of the plinth wall allowing the glazed 
plaques. 

(f) Sulamani Temple, Pagan. Window at the ground level. 

Plate XXXIV. — (a) Khajuraho, Chhattarpur State. Kandarya Mahadeo Temple, general view 

from south. 

(6) Khajuraho, Chhattarpur State. Lakshmanji Temple, general view from 

B.-E. 
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Plate XXXV.— (a) Khajuraho, Chhattarpur State. Jatkari Temple, before conservation. 

(b) Khajuraho, Chhattarpur State. Jatkari Temple, after conservation. 

Plate XXXVL--(o) Khajuraho, Chhattarpur Stete. Duladeo Temple, before conservation. 

(b) Khajuraho, (!^hhattarpur State. Duladeo Temple, after conservation. 

Plate XXXVIL— (a) Fragment of architrave of Bharhnt. 

(b) Fragment of coping stone from Mathura, Obverse. 

(c) Fragment of cojnng stone from Mathura, Reverse. 

(d) Bacchanalian group from Mathura, Obverse. 

(c) Bacchanalian group from Mathura, Reverse. 

Plate XXXVIII.-(a) Seated Buddha from Bodh-Gaya. 

(b) Grou)) from Mathura. 

(c) Votive tablet from Mathura (Lucknow Museum). 

(rf) Image of Aryavati from Mathura (Lucknow Museum). 

Plate XXXIX.--”(a) Standing Buddha with a halo from Mathura. 

(h) Standing Buddha with a halo (Mathura Museum). 

(c) Standing Buddha without a Imlo from Mathura. 

(rf) Seated Buddha from Matliura. 

((') Seated Buddha, from Mathura. 

( /) Golden imag(‘ of Vishnu on Garuda. 

Plate XL— (a) Jain Stele from Mathura. 

(h) Fragment o( a door lintel with tigiiri.\s of Jain Tirthaukaras from Mathura, 
(c) Image of Vishnu from Mailiar. 

(rf) Seated Buddha froin Mathura. 

((j (^ast from a mould of Mahishamardini from Peshawar. 

(f ) Door lintel from Sarnath. 

Plate XLL-* (a) Doorway of Chandrasekhara Temple at Khiehing. 

(6) Temple of (handrasekhara at Khiehing. 

(c) Doorway of Nilakanthe.svara Teiiiple, Khiehing. 

(d) A door jamb of Khandiya Deiil Temple at Khiehing, Mayurbhanj, 

(c) Two images of Surya, Khiehing, Mayurbhanj. 

(/) Image of Marichi from Khiehing. 

Plate XLIL— (a) Khandiya DeuI Temple, Khiehing, Mayurbhanj. 

(b) A group of sculptures at Khiehing. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fiovre 1. — Siva Nataraja presented by Sir Henry Sharp to the Indian Museum, Aichaiolo- 
gical Section. 

Figure 2.— Impression of inscription on coping stone fPJate XXXVIl (6)]. 
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SECTION I. 

CONSERVATION. 

F IIOINI the Departiiieiitnl i)<>int of view, the most imj>orta»f hiippeiiiiiji of t he year Introductory. 

1922-23 was the reduction in the (Jovernment of India's (‘.vpenditiin* on ArchivoJo^y 
by rupees three lakhs per annum. 

'I’he actual effect of the reduction will la* to restrict our activities for the next few 
years very larfjely to annual repairs and maintenance of monuments already conserved. 

Special repairs, or new works, will have to be reduced to a minimum, or eliminated, 
wherever elimination is possible without danffer of involvinfr a structure in (a)llapse and 
ruin. Whether we can avoid the sacrifice of individual monuments remains to be seen, 
but it is obvious that costly new works will be in any case beyond us, and also that their 
postponement will mean added expenditure when their turn comes to he taken up later. 

Our experience in the Oreat War proved this, for wdiere for reasons of temporary e<;onomy 
approved works were put off which have had to be taken in hand since, it has been 
found that the cost has greatly increased in the meantime, not ordy because of the 
general increase in cost of labour and materials, but also because of the progressive 
nature of the decay to be rectified. For the present, however, the three lakhs cut is 
to be effected in any case. 

This makes all the more regrettable the fact that of the total sum granted by the 
Government of India for the conservation of ancient monuments in 1922-23 so large 
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Introductory, a jjiDportioii should have been allowed to lapse. Several caiuses have converged to this 
result, potent among them the issue of a circular in connection with the Jnchcape 
Committee ortleringall works not of an emergent nature to be held in abeyance so far as 
possible, pending the issue of the Committee’s findings. This led to the postponement of 
certain arclneological projects until too late in the year for them to be taken actively in 
hand, and a certain amount of money was lost to us in this way. Another reas an for 
the loss was. however, the c.iimbersomeness of the official ])rocedure in regard to the 
phMu'ng of Imperial grants. The final ))rograJnme of conscM'vation works for any given 
ye.ar catmof be framed until the final figures of expenditure for the year previous have 
been received by .Vrchieological .Superijitendents from the Department of Puldic AVorks, 
and as these ntiirns are .sehhun in before June or July, and the revised ]>rogranunes 
hav(‘ t hen to la* scrutinised by the Director Ceneral (d .Vrchsealogy beftwe the available 
funds can be distributed between the various I'rovinces, it is maiiifeist that the allotment 
ol funds belore Augicst or SepfcMtilier is .seldom if ever po.ssible. The allotment . A^■hen it 
is made, goe.s to the .sever.d Secretariats in the form of authority to .s]»end up to the 
.s])e(ified limit, lor the specili<*d wtirks, ami it then ixmia, ins with the bocal (lOvernments 
to assign the various sums to th«‘ local oflicers of the Public W'orks Department w ho are 
to execute the repairs on behalf of the ( Viitral Covernment. Kor some reason not known 
to the writ(U', t his l(»cal a..ssignm(‘ut <»l limds by the Secretariats takes in some cases a 
surprising amount (»f time, with the r<!.sult that in the year under review some grants 
readied local ullicm's too late for them to he utilised. 

Jfow serious for thi' Ihpartmeiit is the drastic retrenchment ordered by the 
Indicape Committee can be seen from the fact tliat even witli the full grants given to us 
iu the past it has proved impossible for us tolinanee outstanding works. Jn the Central 
I’rovinces I am told the Archa3oIogicaJ Superintendent has an accumulated list of 
thirty-t hree estimates for ajiproved projects for whidi funds have not yet been found. 
The work in Bengal and .\.s.sam al.so requires more liberal provision, while in Burma 
alone tin; li.st of outstanding estimates totals several laklhS. 

Departmental funds have l»een further ilrained by tlie heavy charges levied by the 
Department of Public A\orks in the .several J’rovinces for their agency in executing 
repairs on behalf of the Central (Tovernrneut, which at present is not po.ssessed of any 
instrument of its own for effecting Imperial works of this kind. The charge varies 
greatly from Provin(;e to Province, but 20 per cent, is perhaps a fair average, the per- 
centage being calculated on the gross total of the estinlate. That is to say, if the cost of 
a given piece of arehsBuIogical conservation is really Us. 10,000, the Department has to 
pay close on Rs. 12,000 to get it carried out. AV'hen works are executed through De- 
partmental agency, i.c., liy oflicers of the Ardiaeological Department itself, these 
agency charges are saved. But unfortunately the Archaeological Department has neither 
tlie personnel nor the plant nece.ssary for effecting its own repairs save in exceptional 
cases, so that we remain burdened with this heavy expenditure to the Public 
AVorks Department. As there is, moreover, a tendency for these agency charges to 
increase in some eases, this whole question deserves to be gone into. It seems distinctly 
wrong for nearly if not quite one-fourth of our moneys to be absorbed by the agency of 
another official department, and when this i.s conjoined to the reduction of our grants 
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by way of rptrenchiiieiit it will be evident that the .situati<iii is one ea llini* lor so!newhat Introductory, 
drastic treatment, if our funds are not to be proi'ressively reduced below the point 
of elTective service. 

As to the work done in the several Circles diiriii" J 022-23, I shall, as in last vear's 
Report, leave the Superintendents to tell their own .stories in their own words so far as 
po.ssible. It is hoped that in this way variety may l)e introduced into what inijtht 
otherwise tend to become tediously uniform, and that the Report will j^ain in interest 
what it loses in smoothne.ss and unity. A\'e IjCffiji as usual with the work done by the 
Superintendent of Aluliammadan and British Monuments in the Northern Circle (Ajjra 
office), in the field of comservation, in re<fard to which i\1r. Blakiston* writes ; 

“ On the cou.servation of Muhamnuidan and Brit.i.sli monuments in the Northern 
JCorthern Circle, a total sum of Bs. 3,8(),32!> was e.'C)*ended rlurinji 1022-23. 

The Cir(!le of superintendence extends over three* I’roviiua's, and this total is 
therefore made up of Ms. 1.71.037 sjtent in the Cnited IVovinces (/.c.. M.s. o!>.»>3(} 
on S]»eciaJ Repains phin Rs. l.l2.o(tl on .Annual Mepairs, incindin:; inaint(‘n.i.nce of 
iU[ar(lens) ; M.s. 1,3S,0!>0 in the Delhi I’rovince (/.r.. Rs. <iS.3S0 on Special and Ms. ()!>.7I0 
on Annual Mepairs and ftardens), and R.s. 70,702 in the Miinjab, (Ms. I2.i:i.') on Special 
and Ms. o8.o(i7 on .Annual Mepairs and maintenance of (gardens). 

"In the Ciiifed l'r(»vinces ”. .Mr. Blakislon .sjivs. " tin* princip.il SpiH-ialMi-pair United 
works carried onl this year. were in Ajjra or its in'i^ibbonrhood. In coinplef iny f fie 
restoration of the Mast Cau.seway at Akbar's Tomb. Sikaialariih. a sum of Ms. 21. Ilo 
was s]>ent. 'Phis was a biy project, entailiny a total cost of Ms. S3.20.*>. ami had l)een 
in ])royre.ss since 1021. On account of its architecture and its historical as.sociations. 
the tomb of Akbar is one of t he nnrst imjiortant monuments a,t Ayra. ami it is oltviously 
desirable to maintain it in as yood a condition as po,ssible. It stands in the centre of a. 
spacious walled yarden and is ap])roached by four st(»iie terraces or cansewavs runniny 
from the four cardinal points at which are lofty yatoways. the soutln-rn one bciny tin* real 
entrance and the rest mere false yates. These causeways are perhaps the most inter- 
e.stiny feature of the yarden. They are sojiie 75 feet wid(*. ami an* raised about feet 
above the level of the lawn, from which they are approa.(died by fliyhts of stone steps. 

WTiere these cau.seway.s abut on the juain platform of the mansohmm, and down their 
centres, are larye masonry tanks containiny fountjiin.s, into which the rainwater from 
the tomb and the. platform around it is drained. I’here are also fish-scale waiterfalls 
at several places on either side of tlic camsevvays, The.se waterfalls, ha viny been origi- 
nally connected with channels, are so placed as to subdivide the yanlen, idready divided 
into four quarters by the causeways, into Klths, then (itths, etc. Kxcept the. one 
on the south, which provides the main approach to the tomb, the.se camseways were in a 
dilapidated condition, haviny been de.spoiled of much of their stonework and cut into by 
modern roadways. The west causeway was restored some years ayo, but still requires 
further repairs, which it is hoped to undertake next year. The causeway under 

♦During Sir John MarahaU’s absence on leave, from the middle of March to the middle of Dcwniber 1923, 

Mr. .1. F. Blakiston has acted as Deputy Director ( Jencral of Archa-ology. In this eai»city lie has rcndcretl me 
very substantial help in regard to the editing of this Report, especially in the matter of the jilanw loid tht^ Ap^xm- 
diccs, for which 1 desire to record my thanks. (Ed.). 
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notice, namely theoasternone, with all its tanks, waterfalls, etc., has now been put into 
a thoroufih state of repair. The north causeway is unfortunately entirely ruined, 
and its restoration would be prohibitively (;ostly. The three existing causeways, how- 
ever, give a sufii<aent idea of the original arrangement of the garden, and add greatly 
to the magnificence and grandeur of this majestic tomb of the (Ireat Mughal. In 
tamnection with tin; rest(»ration of the east causeway, repairs were also undertaken to the 
large well attjiched to it, and these have also been brought to completion. They con- 
sisted in the main of cJearing away debris from the passage surromiding the well, and the 
pointing of its walls, while a considerable amount of stone facing was renewed! where 
iKuavssary. .\nother work carried out at Akbar’s tomb was the recjonstruction of a 
part of its enclosure wall at the south-west corner turret which had fallen down early in. 
the year 1922. In the previous year work was begun on the construction of bridle- 
paths to the tombs of Itbari Klian, Sadi({ Khan a,nd Salabat Khan, but very little was 
done on them tliis year, and the work is still unfinislied. The eight stone seats for 
Akbar's and Ititnadu-d-dauhi's tombs, referred to in last year’s Report, have now been 
constnudcd and set in suitable places in the gardens of these monumeuts. The cou- 
struction of a tube well in the compound of the Kanch Mahal at Sikandarah, 
which was commeii(;ed last year, is still in progress. 'I’he work, as stated in the previous 
Report, is being executed l)y the Sanitary Department, and is designed to supply water 
for the area outside the main entrance to .Akbar's tomb, wliich it is proposed to lay out 
and plant with grass and trees when sufficient water becomes available. 

*' Among minor works in the United Provinces may l)e mentioned certain struc- 
tural repairs to the Chhatar Manzil in Lucknow (a building now used by the United 
Service Club, who pay a rent of Rs. .‘1,300 for it), and a few minor repairs to the mo.sque 
at Lsauli in the District of Sultanpur. This mo.sque has recently been declared a Pro- 
tected .Monument, and for its f)reservation it was found necessary to reconstruct the 
fallen compound wall, to renew the dilapidated roof of the side rooms, and to repair 
the broken floors. A sum of Rs. 371 was s})e(ually sanctioned l)y the Director Deuertil 
of Archttfology for this work.” 

As regards the gardens in the United Provinces, Mr. Hlakist.on writes ; ‘‘ 'I’he 

Deputy Director cd (Jardens in Ids report draws attention to the arrangements 
that have had to l>e made in conn(H.dion with tlie sef)aration of the Arclueological 
gardens from those belonging t(» the (loverument of the United I’rovinces. Until 
the (.kmtral (iovernment assumed charge of the former, all the gardens in each 
separate area had b(*en maintained under one head of accounts, but, with the 
reorganization, two separate accounts have now to be kept. The staffs of Provincial 
and Arclueological ( Jardens are now kept entirely separate, but are administered by a 
headquarters staff in each area (consisting of the ( Jardens Superintendent, his clerical 
establishment, mechanics, etc. This separation has called for a good deal of extra work 
on the part of the Local (Jarden Superintendent, but it is believed that everything is now- 
settled, and that the new arrangements will run smoothly in so far as the Allahabad and 
Agra areas are concerned. In Lucknow, however, the Agricultural Department, by 
whom the gardens are administered, has not yet taken over the Archaeological Gardens 
at the Residency and the Nadan Mahal, which are at present cared for by the Nazul 
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Department and the Municipality respectively, but it is liopod tliut early steps will be Northern 
taken by the Afiriciiltural Department to assume charjfc and thereby place all the Circle. 
Archseological gardens under the Deputv Director. United 

“ At the Taj Mahal in Agra the cypress trees thinking the main causeway between 
the gateway and the muusuleuin have been carefully pruned in oriler to retain their 
growth within reasonable limits and to reduce the height of some of the trees which 
had grown too tall and were beginning to hide the tomb. A iiuantity of young shrubs 
have been planted to replace losses, and the canna and rose gardens have been renovated, 
the former now giving a particularly fine display of cohmr. The cold season Hower-beds 
wore quite effective, and the harmonising of colours was much more successful than 
has been the case for a number of years. The lawns an* sulfering from neglect in [last 
years and are calling for attention, but it is hoped gradually to relay them in the rainy 
seasons of the ne.xt two or three years. The Khan-i-.\lain garden, which is u.sed as a 
nursery for the Taj and other Anilueological gardens in .\gra, atid had been allowed to 
get into a .somewhat neglected state during the war, is gradually being brcaight into 
proper condition, and a quantity of land that had got into disusi^ has now been brought 
under cultivation again. The old Mughul garden at Hambagh is also being improved 
and restored. Numbers ol young fruit trees such as mangoes, hxpiats, alubokhara, 
plums and papayas have b<*en planted to rejihua' d(“(•ayed and useless ones, and cat(‘h- 
crops are also planted between the newly planted fruit trees in order t.o increase 
revenue. It is gratitying to record that so much has been effected at this ganhm desjtite 
a reduced net cost ol maintenance of 3,*f per cent, owing to retrenchment. 

“ At Sikandarah a new shrulibery was made in the vicinity of tin* bungalow, and 
two straight pathways running north and west from the bungalow were constructed. 

Some of the ivinding roadways were chunolished and will be grassed during the rains. 

It is proposed gradually to restore the south-eastern quarter of the enclosed park, which 
by the way is 90 acres in area, more or less to its original stale by construding pathways 
at right angles to the central features, according to .Mughul principles. Some action is 
going t-o be taken during the rains to reduce the number of buck, which have increased 
ill about 12 years from a dozen or so to nearly 200 head, as not only do such a number 
cause (!onsiderable damage but in tfie hot season they ha ve barely enough to feed on. 

“There is little to report in connection with the other gardens at Agra. .After 
certain measures of conservation in connection with the causeways and walls at 
Itimadu-d-daula’s tomb have been completed (works which it is hoped to undertake 
next year), the improvement of the shrubberies will be taken in hand. 

“ The Khusru Bagh at Allahabad, which covers an area of 40 ’70 acres, is partly 
ornamental and partly productive. Drastic economy has also been enforced at this 
garden, and though this may have had little effect on the ornamental portion, it has been 
somewhat seriously felt in the productive area. 'I’he gradual encroachment of the 
Municipal water works upon this garden is much to be deplored, and it would seem 
that the time has now’ arrived for the authorities to refuse further extensions.” 

“ The proposals for the separation of the Archaiological and Military Areas inside Miscellaneous 
the Agra Fort have received the sanction of the Military Authorities, and it is expected 
that the scheme will be put in hand during the ensuing year. The Amar Singh Gate 
will then be opened for visitors, who will gain easy access to the buildings in the fort by 
payment of a two-anna entrance fee at that gate instead of tramping to the Station 
Staff Officer’s office two miles away and there obtaining passes to enter the fort. 
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“ Mention should bemsule of the entire refurnishing this year of the little bungalow 
in the Sikandarah enclosure. With the exception of a few articles, which were either 
retained or transferred to the Kam Bagh bungah)w, everything previously existing has 
been sold and the proceeds credited to (Toverniuent. 

“ 'I’he purchase of the office of the Superintendent, Muhanuuadan and British Monu- 
ments by the Government of India was completed at the beginning of this year, and 
the building, which is used part ly as the offi(-e and partly as the residence of the Superin- 
tendent, was thoroughly repaired. New doors were erected throughout, and a quantity 
of pointing and pla.ster work was executcid on the out-l)uildings.” 

“ The programme of Special Works in Delhi ”, Mr. Blaktston says, “ was a fairly 
long one. The conservation of the Khairu-1 Manazil mosque was continued from 
last year and is still in progiess, tin* chief items so far (*.xe.cuted being the 
removal of earth and debris from both inside and outside the building, and repairs 
to the dome, the floors, etc. The l)uilding .stands opposite the I’urana Qila, on 
the Delhi-Muttra. road, and is one of the prirutipa! mosques of .Akbar'stime, having been 
constructed in the year 1 5(il l)y Maham Angah, t he wet-nurse of t hat. ICmperor. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the monument is the doulde-storeycd chaml)ers 
on the north, south and east sides of the cential courtyard (ride IM. 1), which 
originally served the pur])os(* of a imidrasn or school. 'PIkwc chanibers were almost 
entirely filled with d(‘l)ris and stood in urgent need of rejaiiis. These liave now' been 
carried out and ha.ve resulted in a vast improvement to tlie a.pj)e;trance of the building, 
des{)ite tlie fact that ]»ortions hav(> fallen and are ])ast repair (1*1. 1. fig. />). The 
imposing gateway of the nioscpu' wdiich ha.s received [»ettv repairs more than once 
during the last decade, is again under repair, a. .supplementary e.stimate having been 
framed for the ])uri»os(‘. as some very <»minous cra.(dvs liad made theii' aj)pearance. 

“ At Slier Shah s gateway, immediately to the north of the lvhairu-1 Manazil, a 
considerable removal of debris and earth has been effected, expo.singa .series of arched 
com])a.rtiuents on either side of t he roadway which has been constructed from the Delhi- 
Muttra road to the gate (1*1. 11). I’his gateway, wit h its flanking bastions and project- 
ing windows, formeil originally one of the entrances to the Delhi of Slier Shah. 
The clearance of debris and the repairs to the lower portions of the walls which have 
been effcited, together with the rejiairs just described at the Khairu-I Manazil, have 
greatly improved t.he appearance of the site as a whole. 

“ At Humayuirs tomb special repairs were executed to the lower (kihim along the 
north-east corner of its enclosure wall. These lower dulam are of special interest as they 
seem to have been coeval and connected with the neighbouring structure locally known 
as the Chilla of Nizaniu-d-din, the famous saint, of Delhi the enclosure w-all of 
Humayun’.s tomb, with its dalam and pavilions, having apparently been erected over 
them at a later date. 'I’heir repair had been taken in hand previously hut had had 
to be temporarily stopped, with the resull that a portion of the terrace collapsed during 
a storm. 

” At the Khirki Mosque the work of excavation and levelling was continued from 
last year, dry stone pitching having now been constructed around the sides of the 
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excavated area to [)revcut the banks from ]>eing cut into runnels by (he monsoon rains. |^()f(|iern 
Permanent arrangements for the. drainage of rain-water from this area could not be Circle, 
made on account of some technical difficulty in regard to (he acquisition ol the requisite Provl 
land. 'I'his Khirki Mosque, constructed by .funa Shah, prime minister ol Kiroz Shah 
(1352-88) is of .special intere.st, 1 may note, on a('count of its pcH-uliar plan, there being 
only one ot her tao.sque of this type in Pelhi, namely, the Kali Ma.siid at Nizamu-d-din. 

Against the general practice in India, and indeed in other Islamic countries also, it has 
no open courtyard in front of the prayer-chamber, but consists of a big hall with tour 
small o[)en courts at the corners, and is double-storeyed, d'he lower storey, which con- 
tains .some hundred cells, was covered with accumulate*! earth, and rain-water from the 
neighbouring groiiial drained into the.se cells. 'I’he lattiU' hav*‘ now beenopc’ued out by 
excavation, the operation adding much to the gramleur of thel>uilding (rule 1*1. III). 

Some umhupimung. however, still remains to be done in tomrection with the newly 
excavated c,ell.s. 

“ the Ti!ghla(|ii!ia(l fort repairs to the road-front were completed last year. 

This year all that nmiaiia d to do was to clear away certain huts standing in to*) close 
})r*)ximity, and to rem*)ve ***rtain rubbish from a gateway. wt)rks which have now been 
fini.sh<*d. This gigantic fort, coristructc'd by (fhiyasu-d-diu Tughla<|, tlu^ founder of the 
'rughla*! dyjia.sty, betwe<‘n the ye.irs I.‘12I and 1323 .V. I).. is now idmost a complete 
ruin, <jnite pa.st re|)air. .save for tlu' wall along the modern r*)ad-way which skirts tin* 
south side of tlie fortre.ss. This wall has be(>n <‘on.serv*al by tlie Archn'ological Pepart- 
ment at various tiiru^s arifl in various j)laces. and is now in a fairstsite of preservjition. 

The fort a.s a whole, wliich .stands on a low hill, is a half-he,\ag*)n in |)lan. with the long 
side (e.xtending about a mile and a lialf) on the .sout h, the wliole perimet*u' being n**arly 
four mih's. The walls ar*‘ built of ston** quarried on the spot, are of gieat thi*-kne.ss and 
.s*jli*lity, and are crowne*! witli battlements. Tht\y are ])rovided with frequent bii.stions, 
pierce*! with numerous slits and hmpholes. and *'ontain vaulted chandu'rs wliich W(‘re 
used by (he s*)ldi(U's. The fort is sup])o.s*Ml to have had imt less than 52 gates, but of 
these only a few are now (ractaible, tw*i in the south wall liaviug been revealed in the 
course of the recent repairs. It is doubtful. th«>ugh, if the f*)rt was ever inhabited. .-\t 
pre.sent it contains only a village of a few huts. 

“ At G'hiyasn-d-din’s tond), which stands in a hirtifietl enclosure close to the fort of 
Tughlaqabad, the south-west ba.stion having collaps*;*!, has recently been in c*inrse <jf 
reconstruction. I t may be of intere.st t o mention that this mausoleum was once known 
as Daru-l Aman, and that it was constructed by the Emperor himself about the .same 
time that he founded his fort (1.32J-23 A. P.). It consists of a stronghold which is an 
iiTcgular pentagon in plan, surrounded by battlemented walls and fortified at the iingles 
by bastions. The tomb prtjper, containing three gra\'e.s (one of (fliiyasu-d-din Tughlaq 
himself, the other of his wife Makhdumai Jahan and the third of his son and successor, 
the w'cll known Muhammad Shah Tughlacj) stands in the centre of this stronghold, 
which is connected with the 3'nghlaqabad fortress l)y a long causeway carried on some 
27 arches, most of which are still intact. 

“ The repairs to the Zjjfar Mahal at Mehrauli, commenced la.st year, were com- 
pleted. They ctimjirLsed the removal of debris, replacement of certain roofs by new 
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(ines, and some petty repairs to the walls, chajjas, floors, etc. The palace is a typical 
specimen of late Mujfhal architecture, exhibiting all the shortcomings of that period. 
The interest attached to it is purely of an historical nature, as it was the residence of the 
last Mughal Emperors. It stands immediately to the west of the iMiryah (Tomb) of 
Qutab Sahib, which was held in great veneration by the Mughals, many of whose family, 
including no Jess than 8 crtnvned kings, lie buried in that vicinity. The palace was ori- 
ginally constructed by Akbar Shah II, but Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal Emperor, after 
whose noni-de-plunui, Zafar, it is called Zafar Mahal, was responsible for the recon- 
struction of its gateway in the year J 208 .\. IT. (1847-48 A. D.) to permit of the entrance 
of elephants. 

“ The approach road t*) the group of monuments at l laiiz Khas, commenced last 
year, was all but completed. From a narrow pathway it has been wiilened to ten feet 
in order to make it tit for the passage of vehicles, anci enable visitors to drive conveniently 
right up to the monuments. The monuments at Hauz Khas include the tomb of 
Firoz Shah Tughhnj and his madnvia, erected on the bank of an old tank, which was 
originally called Huuz AIni after its founder, Alaudin Khiiji, and subsecpiently Hauz 
KIms when Firoz Shah 'I'ughlaq constructed his buildings on its bank, and are of great 
importance both historically an<l architecturally, so that this road which has facili- 
l-ated access to these monuments is sure to attract a great number of visitors to them. 

“ At Safdar -Jang the gardens have now been linked up with the permanent irrigation 
in tlie new (rapital, and it is expe(;ted that this operation will result in a gnvit ijuprove- 
ment to them. The old pump previou.sly in use has been done away with. 

“ At Purana Qila also s))ecial arrangements have been made for irrigation from the 
new system recently ere<‘ted. Another wt»rk at this fort was the renewal of a fallen 
portion of cfuijja at the Sher Mandal, which is a double storeyed pavilion constructed 
by Sher Shah and .subae(juently used by the Emperor llumayun as a library, ft was on 
the stairs of this building that the latter Emperor fell and received injuries which resulted 
in his death. 

“ .\t the Delhi Fort gardens improvements have been made in the water-supply by 
the purchas(^ of the pumping plant which was temporarily installed at the .Jumna river 
for providing water to these gardens on the o(!casion of the visit of H. K. H. the Duke of 
Connaught. Among minor works at the fort-palace may be mentioned certain special 
repairs to tlie ceiling of the Bang Mahall, which was in a very dangerous condition, and 
the reducing of the level of a lawn in front of the Mumtaz Mahall. 

“ At the Chauburji mosque on the Ridge the north-west wall which had collapsed 
was rebuilt. 

“ The remaining works of a special nature occurred at the Qutb, and comprised, 
repairs to one of the wells and to a gt>down, erection of notices in front of the Dak Bunga- 
low, and the construction of a new corrugated iron shed for the pumping station, the 
last work being still in progress. 

“ The report on the gardens in the Delhi Province was again very unsatisfactory, 
although the year under review has proved better than the preceding one. The intense* 
heat prior to the monsoon did a great deal of damage, but the following good monsoon 
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and winter rains were a considerable help towards the replanting of grass and shrubs Northern 
and bringing the gardens generally to a normal conditit)n. Circle. 

Delhi Province. 

“ At tlie (J(utb great difficulty was experienced in keej)ing the general flora alivi* 
during the hot dry season, and many plants fell victims to the dr(»ught. There are t hrec 
wells in use here, two worked with bullocks and cJinrsa iiiid t he thiril with an engine pump, 
but still the supply of water is inadequate. 'The water supply at t he (^utb ])resents a 
very difficult problem, and unless it is solved tlie maintenance of the garden in a go(»d 
condition is out (»f the que.stion. The Superintendent. Horticulture, suggests a 
scheme for bringing water from a well near Baghi Nazir at Melirauli. some di.stance a,wa,v, 
by working it with an engine pump ; the initial c.o.st of t his he e.stimates at about 
lis. .5,000. It is certainly desirable tluit .stimething should be done a.nd this remedy 
should be carefully considercsi. 

At Huinayun’s tomb also there was a great mortality among the shrubs caused by 
the excessive heat and unsuitable brackish water from wells. It is. however. |)ro]H»sed to 
connect this garden witli the permanent irrigation scdieme in the new capital during the 
en.suing year, when the difficulties hitherto felt on account of the hwk of gotxl water will, 
itishoped, be rem<»ved. 'I'he New Capital unlillere<l water has been laid on at Safdar 
, Tang’s garden, w^hich is now' doing well, and it is hoped to commence the new schen'e for 
the layout there as soon as funds are available. 

“ At tlie Purana Qila the grass and trees fared very badly, but this garden is also 
now connected witli t he new irrigation sclieme, which may improve it s condition. 

“ At. Kotla Firoz Shah the .supply of water again failed in t he only well from w'hicli 
tlie garden is irrigated. An attempt was made to clear the well and obtain water from a 
lower depth, but this proved insufficient, residting in a. considerable area of grass 
being so badly scorched as to necessitate repl-anting during the rains. 

■■ 'Thanks to the pumping plant installed at the .Imuna on the occasion of H. 11. H. 
the Duke of Comiaught’s visit and now permanently transferred to the Delhi Fort 
(Jardens, the water supply at the latter was regular and sufficient, throughout the 
year, and the Palace gardens were maintained in a high standard of effii-iency.” 

“ In the Punjab,” .Mr. Blakiston reports, ” a total allotment of Its. 70,4.'{5 was givenpunjab. 
for the conservation of Muhammadan and British Monuments, from which sum at a 
later date Bs. S,000 odd w'as reappropriated for w'ork at Taxila. From t he statemerds 
rcceivetl from Superintending hlngineers and published in Apja'iidix A, howevi-r, it 
appears, that after deducting the work on Lala Kukh’s sarc.ophagus (Bs. 197) which was 
executed under the Superintendent’s supervision, and the contriluition work i;,l the 
Shahi Mosque, at Chiniot (Bs. 913), only Bs. 48,888 (including departmental charges) 
was expended by the Public Works Dejiartment, some Bs. 18,000 being allowed to lapse. 

This position of affairs is much to be deprecated as the Arclucological DepartnuMit has 
very limited resources at its disposal and it is essential that so far as possible a stop should 
be put to the lapsing of such large sums, 1 would accordingly press upon the Punjab 
Govenimeut the neisessity of taking steps to insure that funds w'hen allotted by the 
Government of India are inmiediately made available to Executive Flngineers, and that 
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should these latter for any reason be unable to spend the money, they should at once 
report the fact to their superior officers and inform the Arch«eological Superintendent, 
so that the funds can be reallotted in good time to other works. Besides works of ordi- 
nary maintenance and repair, for which Ijahore Is the greatest centre, and where under this 
head more than half the total expenditure for the year was utilised, may be mentioned the 
completion of the repairs to Lala Rukh’s sarcophagus under the Superintendent’s 
personal supervision in Agra, and the refixing of it at the tomb at Hasan Abdal. Origi- 
nally the sarcophagus consisted of a single block of (ihri stone, but it had become badly 
(ihipped and broken and has therefore been restored by the insertion of other pieces of 
the same material, which had to be, brought from Jcsalmere in llajputaua. The special 
repairs to Sheikh Ohilli's tomb at Thaneswar have also at last l>een brought to 
(aanpletioii ; the work tliis year consisting of renewing a number of missing or broken 
whitif marble jali screens around the tomb. Special repairs at Slier Shah’s Fort at 
Rohtas in the Jhelum District are notified as having been finished, with a saving on the 
estimate of some Rs. 2,200. The works executed here consisted for the mo.st part of 
minor measures only. This old Fort, which stands on a rocky eminenci^ of a very shaley 
nature, is in many jiarts past repairs, as the walls with tlieir foundations have slipped 
down the hill sides ; but there are many features of more than orrlinary interest, es- 
pecially some of the gateways, which deserve to be measured u]) and drawn out. A 
short illu.strated historical memoir on this stronghold would be of considerable interest. 

“ The repairs in the Akbari Serai at Shahdara (^onsi.sted almost entirely of restoring 
the inlay work on tiie gateway between the serai and the compound of .Jahangir’s tomb, 
while those at the adjoining tomb of A.saf Khan amounted merely to a few finishing 
touches which brought to conijiletion a work which had laain in progress for several years 
and on which a sum amounting to close on T’s. 40,000 has been expended. It was 
not found po.ssible by the Su|)erintcndent to inspect before tlie end of tlie year the con- 
servation works which have been in hand at His.sar, but it is reported that 
the e.stimate providing for ‘ certain improvements to the old Fort buildings and town 
wall ’ has now lieen dispo.sed of, and that works are complete in so far as that estimate is 
concerned. There remains, however, much to be done at this site, as the clearance of 
debris has brought to light other defects which will ha ve to be put right before the monu- 
ment can be said to be in a satisfactory condition. An allotment of funds was given for 
‘certain improvements to the Lat ki Masjid and to the .lahaz Kothi ’, also at Hissar, but 
the provision was made so late in the financial year tliat the money had to be allowed 
to lapse, though in respect of the latter monument there seems to be a somewhat unrea- 
.sonable objection on the part of some irrigation officier to tlie erection of a fencing around 
the Iniilding, which adjoins the compound of his residence. Funds were also allotted 
for certain works at Buddhu’s tomli and tlie Dulabi gateway at Lahore ; but the money 
having lieen received late in t he financial year, little or no progress was possible at these 
two sites. 

“ Tlie Superintendent of the Ariihaiological Gardens at Lahore reports some progress 
in the improvement of the garden around the tomb of Jahangir, where he has commeIu^ed 
to wulen the flowqr border along the western wall of the enclosure. The scheme of layout 
along the western pathway leading to the tomb, riz., alternate cypress trees and flower* 
beds, has been extended to the north side also, and preparations are being made to lay out 
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the eastern side in a similar manner. In the .Akbari Serai adjoiniiifi no special ini- Northern 
provements were undertaken, but it has been decided to have rose beds on either side^’*"^^®* 
of the roadways, and for this purpose some 3,000 plants liave been raised. At Slialimar **“‘’1®**- 
during tlie liot season about 100 old mango trees were removed from the lower ga rden, 
but even more liave yet to be cut down to enable the remainder to have a fair chance of 
growing properly. It is proposed to have a venues of Amaltas (rarsia JLstnlo). a.nd to tliis 
end young plants have been planted on either side of the side pathways running north 
and south. The annual Chirnfjhun fair, when about 00 stalls were erected, was 
a disturbing element to the garden ; but other gardens similarly sufl'er from such 
fairs. The 'I’aj Mahal at Agi'a has to put up with some four or five annually, al- 
though stalls are not permitted within the actual gardmi, and the Sikandra garrlen 
is utili.sed for what is known as the Kylash nu-la when stalls are erected and tlic> staff 
is kept Inisy cleaning uj) for at least a week afterwards." 

For the conservation of Hindu and Buddhisf Monuments in the Funjab a grant of 
Rs. 42,927 including h sum of Ks. ,‘1,729 for I*. \V. I). dejiartmental charges was saiic;- 
tioned by the (lovernmenf of India. Out of this sum, Its. 27,573 were placcnl at the 
disposal of the Director (ieneral of .Archa'ology in India for works at 'I'axila, which 
comprised curremf repairs and maintenancrc* of the tcmiporary .Mnsc'um, Oflice, etc., 
special repairs to excavated rnonumemts. arrangements for water sup])ly and the main- 
tenance of a police guard. Out of the balance of Hs. 1 1. (525 a sum of Us. 1.743 was 
given to the Superintendent, Hindu and linddhist .Monuments, for furtlmr (excava- 
tions at Raja Karn Ka Killa mear 'rhane.sar, Di.strict Karn.il, and the results of his 
opcmitions will be found elsewhere in this report (page 87). 'I'he rcest of f lic funds 
allotted were intended for annual repairs to the ])rotecte.d monuments in tlie province, 
and special repairs at Amb in the Shahpur District, Uasrhanwala in the .Ihelum District, 
and a few monuments in the Kangra Di,strict. Despite t he smallness of the grant for 
Hindu and JJuddhi,st Monuments, Us. 5,952 had to be rc^incjuished by the I*. W. 1). in 
compliance with instructions received from the (Jovernment of India, Finance Dcjiart- 
ment, directing the postponement of such works as had not till then b(»en commenced. 
Consecpiently only the allotments for Amb and Uaghanwala were actually utilized by 
the Public Works Department. 

The measures of camservation carried out at Amb," Mr. 8ahni writes, were the Amb. 
completion of the construction of the masonry core of the platform on whi(;h the* main 
temple stands, and the excavation of thc! ground around the temple to the original 
level. 


“ Baghanwala is the name of a small village situated at a distance of about eleven Baghanwala. 
miles from Haranpur Railway Station, or fourteen miles due east of Choa Saidan Shah. 

About a furlong north of this village, on the top of a precipitous hill of thc; outer belt 
of the Salt Range, there stood in ancient times a Hindu fort, of which two semi-(*ircular 
bastions are still standing on the south face of the hill, with steeply sloping walls made 
of large blocks of sandstone. The fort is locally known as Nandana, and we are indebted 
to Mr, W. S. Talbot, author of the Gazetteer of the Jhelum District (published in the. 
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year 11)04) for having fJetermincd its identity witli the Nanduna mentioned in the histo- 
ries of the invasions of Sultan Mahmud of Ohazni. The Fort of Nanduna figures several 
times in lator history, and early in the I.3th century it was held hy Kamr-ud-din 
Khwarizmi. The buildings in the interior have perished excejit for one large temple and a 
.smaller one at a little distance to the north-east of it. The larger temple is noticed by 
Mr. Roflgers in his Hrtiaed lisf of ohjecfx of nrchtt'ohquttl intcrosl in the Punjab, vvliere he 
describes it as ‘ a ruined Buddhist temple, which appears older even tlian the Katas one.’ 
fn reality both these temples, like the temples at .^lalot, Amb and Katas, were dedicated 
to Brahmanical deities and arc, like them, built in a semi- Kashmirian style of archi- 
tecture. In the absence of documentary evidence it is impossible precisely to determine 
their date, but they ajiparently belong to the same })eriod as the temples of Avanti- 
varman in Kashmir, i.c., the !)th century A. I). The larger temple was a three- 
storeyed building which closely followed the design of the larger temple at Amb. access 
to the upper .storey being gained by a .spiral .stair(‘a.se built in the thickne.ss of the walls. 
'I'he temple faces west, but the wall on this side has for the most part fallen down and 
the interior is blocked with debris. The remaining walls, which are .standing to a con- 
siderable height, are relieved in eac^h storey with corbelled niches which mu.st originally 
have held images of subsidiary deities. The .smaller temple must also have been an 
imposing .structure. Now, however, only the basement and its southern wall have 
survived. 

“ In the inspection and conservation notes on the ancient monuments in the Salt 
Kangc, Jhelum District, dated the 0th February 1920, the Superintendent, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, had recommended the declaration of both these temples as 
Protected Monuments and the idearance of the debris from the larger temple and other 
repairs. These measures have now been carried out at a co.st of Rs. 5.32. 

“ The allotment for conservation works on Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the 
United Provinces amounted to Rs. 20,066, out of which works to the extent of 
Rs, 19,006 were to be undertaken by the Public Works Department, and the rest under 
the control of the Superintendent. Of the former amount the Public Works Department 
utilized only Rs. 4,512-.') which was devoted to the conservation of antiquities at 
Dwarahat, the re-erection of the pillar at Kosam, and repairs to monuments at and near 
Mahoba. 

“ Among the works which w-ere to be (tarried out under the personal .supervision of 
the Superintendent, the excavation of the Gupta relics at Bilsar, District Etah, had been 
jiostponed during the year 1921-22 owing to the objection of the owners of the site to its 
ai^quisition by Government. During 1922-23 also the civil authorities failed to acquire 
the land in question, but they w’^ere able to induce the owmers to comsent to the site being 
excavated by the Archseologicyil Department. This permission was intimated to the 
Archaeological Superintendent on the 3rd .March 1923, and although the time at his dis- 
posal w'as 28 days only, a commencement was made with the work and the results 
achieved will be found discussed under Exploration (page 93). The measures carried out 
at Sarnath comprised repairs to a number of stupas in the forecourt of the Main Shrine, 
clearance of tlie area between monasteries III and IV, and the purchase of thirty thousand 
new bricks of ancient sizes. As stated in last year’s'report, all old bricks found in the coarse 
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of excavation at Sarnathhad been used up in the repairs executed to the Sariuith monu- Northern 

ments. and it was the intention of the Superintendent to secure, in the first instance, 

lakh of new bricks of the patterns that were in vogue in the (Supta and jnediawal periods. ■ 

The Executive Engineer, Benares Division, was unable to arrange for the sup})lv of siu-h 

bricks, and after prolonged negotiation a brick contractor of Benar(*s was j)ersuaded to 

undertake the work and promised to supply the bricks re(piired by the end of January 

1923. This undertaking was, however, not fulfilkal, as only thii-ty thousand bricks 

were actually supplied up to the last day of the financial year. s«i that even these bricks 

could not be utilised for repair work. The only alternative left is for the Arclaeological 

Superintendent to try and have such bricks manufactured under his own control, or to 

approach the United Provin(;es (Jovernment for assi-stance in the matter. " 


It is gratifying to note that the ancient pillar at Ko.sam, around which Bai Bahadur 
Daya Bam Sahni had carried out some useful excavations during the previous year, 
has now been finally re-erected in its original vertical position. ” When the work was 
taken in hand,*' Mr. Sahni says, “ tlie task seemed a difficult oia* and the sviccess fichieved 
reflects credit on the Executive Engineer, Allalialmd. An interesting piece of 
work still remains to be done at Ko.ssim, namely, a search for the capital which no 
doubt originally crowned the pillar. I personally believe t hat it lies buried to the 
south of the pillar where it fell centuries ago when the pillar was overthrown, and if 
we succeed in re<;ovcring it, the capital ought in my opinion to be presented to the Indian 
Musetmi, Calcutta, which is already in poasession of the two beautiful (raj)itals 
excavated at Bampurva in the Champaran District. 'I'lie ancient history of the pillar 
unfortunately remains somewhat obscun'. Its entin? surface from top to bottom all 
round has been examined for the first time by me, and absolutt'ly no writing of Asoka's 
time has been traced on it. Still there seems to l)e no doubt as to its having been a work 
of that Emperor. This is sufficiently clear from the fact that it bore the .same high polish 
as characterises the other pillars erected by Asoka. The fact that Yuan Chwang makes 
no mention of any Asoka pillars in his account of Kian-shang-mi, or Kau.'fitmbl, offers 
no serious difficulty, because does he not similarly ignore in his itinerary the edict pillar 
of Asoka at Sarnath ? The great monolith in the Allahabad Fort is rightly Irelieved to 
have been brought to Allahabad from KasuambI, as one of the inscriptions on it is defi- 
nitely addressed by the Emperor Asoka to the rulers of Kausambl. If this assumption 
is correct, the absence of any inscriptions of Asoka on the existing pillar at Kosam is 
easily explamed. The same thing happened at Bampurva in the Champaran District, for 
of the two Asoka pillars at that place, only one contains a version of the six pillar edicts, 
the other column having been left without any writing. 'I'he exact date of the downfall 
of the pillar is not precisely ascertainable. At present it is only possible to state that, 
as suggested l)y General Cunningham, it was .still .standing upright in its original position 
when the inscription of six lines in characters of the 7th century A. I), was engraved 
upon it. 

‘‘ During 1922-23,” Mr. Sahni says, “ a sum of Rs. 1 ,41 8 was expended on the couser- Owarahat. 
vation of the Kacheri group of temples at Dwarahat in the Almora District. But before 
describing the nature of the work done it appears necessary to insert here some general 
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observations about the antiquities of the place and the work carried out at some ol the 
temples here by the Public Works Department in previous years. 

“ Th(i earliest a(;count of the monuments of Dwarahat by a European is that given 
by Mr. Atkinson.* Dwarahat in former days was the residence of an important 
branch of tlie Katyuri Itajas. The palace of these Rajas was built on the rock (tailed 
Tharp, on the (!handragiri hill. The ancient temples whi(;h have survived at this place 
are eight in number and they are locally known as (1) the Kaeheri Deval, PI. VI, 
figs, a and c, (2) Uujardct* temple, (3) Maniyan group, PI. VI. tig. h, (4) Ratandeo 
shrines, PI. VI, fig. d, (5) Badrinath group, (C) Mrityunjaya group. (7) Bandeo 
tcunple, said (S) Kuturnbari shrine. All these temples wen* desecrated by the 
Rohillas during their invasion of this part of Kumaon, and they are no longer used 
for worshi]) except the Badrinath temple. I’hey are all built in the Norlh Indian or 
Indo-Aiyau style ol anthitecture and are of plain construction with the exception of 
No. 2 which is elaborately (wai ved. Mr. Atkinson on the authority of a fragmentary 
inscripti(»u engraved on a Navagraha slab which is dated in the Saka year M03 (not 
1105 as read by Mr. Atkinson) and is now kept in the temple tm the Dunagiri hill, assigns 
all the prifudpal temples of Dwarahat to the (*arly part of the* 11th century A. I). This 
view does not seem to lie entirely corn*ct, as at least one or two of the temples, and 
especially the Ratandeo group, must be about three hundred years later in date. Simi- 
larly, I’audit Ramadatta, who assisted Mi'. Atkinson in his researches in connection 
with the history of Kumaon, ijdbrms us in his Hindi Vammrali that the temple of 
Badrinath at Dwarahat was erected by Raja Sadhuvaradeva in Samvat 1240 (A. D. 
1184), i.e., the end of the 12th amtury A. I). 


“ These tem|)l(vs were inspected by Mr. llai’grciaves in 1913 when he drew up an 
excellent Conservation Note slotting forth detaihal rei’ommendations for their preser- 
vation. The first estimate lor the.sr* works amounted to Rs. 4,772, but on account 
of imiease in prices ol material and labour it had to be revised and then amounted to 
Rs. (5,070. During this interval som(^ useful preliminary work was carried out by the 
Public Works Department at the (Jujardeo temple, the Maniyan group, the Ratandeo 
shrines and the Mrityunjaya temples. In the yeai' 1922 the estimate underwent a 
further revision and now amounts to Rs. 13.780. The subjoined notes embody a 
summaiy of the work ('arried out at the several temples and a few new Ituts about their 
character which came to light on my inspection. 


“ The seven shrines (comprised in the Maniyan group are divisible into three inde- 
pendent temples, shrines Nos. 3 to 7 having lielonged to one and the same temple. 
Temple No. 1 (‘onsists of a ituitulapa hall with a row of three shrines at the back, and must 
have been dedicated to the Hindu Trinity, i.a., Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The northern- 
most shrine, which bears on its lintel representations of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
may have contained an image of that deity. 'Phe temple of Ratandeo at Dwarahat was also 
dedicated to the same three deities, and one of the temples at Babbaur (ancient Babba- 
pura) in the .lammu State has exactly the same plan as the temple being described. The 
site occupied by shrines 3 to 7 of this gi-oup was ex(!avated by the P. W. D. and reveals 

•See bis Himilayan DutricU ol tKt iVerrt- l^’w/era Provinct^ of Mia, Volume III, p. 321 ff. 
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the interesting fact that all these shrines together constitute a single temple with a com- Northern 
mon courtyard in the centre. The site is now found to be surrounded by a stone wall Circle, 
provided with a flight of stone steps on the north side. It is also evident that as the 
lintels of at least three of the shrines contain figures of Jain Tirthankaras, the teinph* 
must have been dedicated to one or other of the Jain patrianJis. Shrines Nos. 4 and 7 
are moreover lined on the inside with (•ontinuous rows of stone pedestals for the recep- 
tion of Jain images. Further mea.sure8 carried (*ut on this .lain temple included the 
ex(!avation of the lower part of shrine No. 8 and the cutting down of the large tree wliiiJi 
hid shrines Nos. 5 and 0. 

“ The Itatandeo temple originally com])riseH nine shrines ranged on the <‘ast, south 
and west sides of an open courtyard, and was entered from tlie north. As was hinted 
above, this temple must have been dedicated to the gods Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, and 
there arc indications to slu»w that the three shrines (»n the south si*le of the ([Uadrangle 
contained images of these three gods. The subsidiary shrines must have* contained 
images of other Brahmanical deities, but none of them are now extant. The shrines on 
the south side had a (•ommon porti(a» su])ported on two rows of free standing pillars. 

All the pillars of the front row and the end ones of the other row have disapjaaired and 
have not been found anywhere in the village. The courtyard in the middle has now 
been excavated c.nd is found to be paved with stone slabs. Mr. Hargreaves sus])ected 
the existence of an (tuter wall all round the site, but it has imt yet been traced 
anywhere, 

" The (hijardeo temple stands on a large stone* t,(*rrace and faces fowanls tine west. 

The cella, which measures about 7 feet square internally, has a star-sliajxsl plan like the. 
temple of Balisvara at Champavaf , ami preserves the original constructietn uj* to a heigjit 
of 10 feet only. The portions above this level are a ))roiniscuous rc'storation of 
old material. Among tJie sculptures which adoriu'd the exterior of the cella the most 
noteworthy are the images of Brahma. Mahesa a.nd V’ishmi c-tirved in the c(*nlre uf the 
north, ea.st and .south sides respecd.ively. 'Phe lintel ol the entrance', wliie'h also secmis 
to ijc ij/ situ, is carved with figures of the seven goddesses. Of flic rmiiuldjxi no p<»r- 
tions whatever have survived. 'Phe main que.stion in the conservation of this tcJiiple 
relates to the advisability or otlierwise of retaining tin? upper structure of the < (*lla which 
has been built up in Jnodern titnes witli odd piec'es whicdi lay sc'attered rcuind aiaajt the 
site. For the present it has been decided to let it stand as it is. 'Phe i)linth of t he 
temple has been ('xcavated to the original ground level, and an area about 12 fet't in 
width cleared of debris on all sides of the tenii)le. What is now wanted is a small drain 
to (-arry away rain water from the temple precinct. 

'■ At the ilrityunjaya temple some e.vcavation has been carried out around the 
principal shrines, but a great deal of work remains to l)e done!. 

“ The greater part of the amount expended at Dwarahat during the y(*ar 1922-23 
was devoted to the conservation of the Kacheri group of tem])les which is practitailly 
completed (1*1. VI, figs, aandc). On this site there were as many as twelve shrines 
visible above the ground. They lie in two rows on the .same level, with the exception of 
shrines Nos. 1 and 2 which stand on a separate higher plinth. Five of these temples (Nos. 

6 to 10) were preceded by a common portico and were dedicated alternately to Siva and 
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Vishnu. This fact is easily ascertained from the existence of an outlet for sacrificial 
water {Sfjrmsutra) which has to he provided in a fiw/n shrine, and from the style of the 
pedestal afiainst the hack wall which must of necessity stand for the image of V'^ishnu. 
'J'he other shrines were also dedicated to the same deities. 


“ All the principal items of conservation here have l>een duly completed. The 
most important measure was the construction of a dry stone wall on all sides of the site. 
I’his was iKccessary to keep oil cattle from entering and soiling the shrines. 'J’he area 
in front of shrines Nos. 1 and 2 has been levelled and terraced, tlie edges being protected 
witli well-lmilt dry stone retaining walls (constructed in accordance with the instruc- 
tions contained in sections 113 and 114 of Sir .John Marshall’s ConservfUion Manual. 
An eiiually usefid improvement was the excavation of the large open spa(;e in the middle 
of the site. It is now found that the original level of this courtyard lay two feet below 
the visible surface. This operation has l)rought to light live mouldings at the bases 
of some of the temples, and has also revealed several new structures. One of 
these is a double shrine situated to the north of shrine No. 12. The area immediately 
in front of shrine No. 5 was originally occu])ied by a rectangular room 27 feet by 7^ feet 
of which the mere foundations now remain. 'I'lie foundation of yet another shrine has 
been expensed to the north of shrine No. .3, while between it and shrine No. 10 has been 
found a solidly built well five feet in diameter. The well has been cleared down to the 
water level and yielded several fragmentary sculptures which must have been thrown 
into it when the tem|)le was destroyed by the Kohillas. 'J'lie rest of the work carried 
out included the removal of trees and the replacing of missing stones, some of which 
were recovered from the fields and private dwellings.” 


Frontier Circle. 
N(>rth.West 
Frontier 
Province. 


Mr. Hargreaves writes from the Peshawar office as follows : ” 'I'he free-standing 

monuments of the Frontier are comparatively few in number, and except live, namely, 
the Stone Circle at .Asota, the Asoka Ho(‘k Kdicts at Shahbazgarhi andManschra, and 
the two Kafir Kots in the Dera Ismail Khan District, are all assignable to the K ushan 
period, when, being the centre of a large and powerful kingdom, this region enjoyed, 
what has unhappily been so rarely its portion, a prolonged period of jieace. 


“ The monuments of Kushan date fall into two principal groups^ one a series of 
Buddhist establisliments in the low hills wliich lie in a radius of some ten miles round 
Mardan in the Peshawar District, the otlier in the Hazara Di.strict in the northern sec- 
tion of the Taxila area. 


“ Attention has been concentrated this year on those in the Peshawar District. 
In the programme of works, con-scrvation was to have been underta lcen at Takht-i- 
Bahi, Tareli, Shahbazgarhi, Kashmir Smas and Jamalgarhi. At the firiit four the work 
was to have been carried out by the Public Works Department, and at .lamalgarhi by 
the iSuperintcnalent. A grant of Rs. 8,876 was placed by the (lovernment of India at 
the disposal of the Superintendent for ctmservation and maintenance of monuments, 
and of this sum lls. 8,780-0-8 was e.xpended, as well as Hs. 3,233-4-0 from the special 
grant for excavation. 

“ Rupees 6,942 were allotted to the Public Works Department for the execution of the 
works under its control, but of this sum only Rs. 4,279 were expended, as of the proposed . 
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four works only two were undertaken. The Garrison Engineer, Mardun. who was the Frontier Circle, 
officer entrusted with this work, appears to have been under the ini})resaion t hat archseo- North-West 
logical works were a charge unfairly imposed upon liiin, a.s is evidenced by tlie fallowing 
note written by him when making over (rliarge of his sub-division, and a copy of which 
was forwarded to the Superintendent liy tlie Assistant ('oinmanding Itoyal Engineer. 

Nowshera 

“ We are called upon yearly to carry out coirservation works lor the Su}>erinten' 
dent, .Arclia'ohigical Survey. I have bnind these works to make an un- 
fair demand on the time of my staff owing to their (tut-of-way situates 
(««•) and the accuracy of detail rerjuired in copying old masonry, etc.’’ 

It recpiired constant pre.ssur(‘ from my side and very frequent personal inspection of 
the work to induce the (birrison Engineer to coinpleb* even two of the four works en- 
trusted to him. and to obtain even this it was nece.s.sa.ry ([uit(‘ early to abandon th(‘ idea, 
of improving the patli to the Tareli monuments. Jn consecpience comservation was 
carried out by the Public Works Department at Slialibazgarhi and Takfit-i-Halii only. 

“ AI)out nine miles east north-east of .^lardan in tin* J'eshawai District lies the iSAa/tiat^arAi. 
village of Shahbazgarhi, the I’o-lu-sha of the (.!hine.se pilgrims. In the time of Song- 
yuu and Hiuau T.sang it was a place of ])ilgrima.ge. Iteing itieutilied as the scene of the 
penultimate existence of the Duddha, when, born as Princ.«* A'^isvantara. he r(‘alized the 
perfection of charity. Numerous religious monuments then marked the various sites 
where Visvantara had given smii heroic proofs of his generosity. Df these monuimmts 
a few now hardly traceable foundations <tn the Alekha-Sanda Mill to the north-«!ast of the 
village alone remain to mark tlie retreat of tlie exiled firince. and to-day the interest of 
fihalibazgarhi lies in the fourteen rock edicts of Asoka carved on two rocks mair the foot 
of a small hill which lies about thna* quarters of a iniD smith-east of the village. 

“ As the Visvantara legend could not have been located here iu 2,5S-o7 B. 0. when, 
in the 14th regnal year of Asoka, these inscriptions were published, their posititm is, iu 
all probability, due to tin; fact, that the site lay on the an(.aent highroad to India. The 
old road from the Khyber to Taxila was by way of Peshawar, (liarsada, Mardan, Shah- 
bazgarhi, Swabi, Hund and thence across the Indus. While the present modeiru road 
runs to the north of the inscriptions, t in* ancient road ran more to the south, due east 
from Mardan tn Garhi Kapura U miles south of the inscriptions. It is on this account 
that, the Shahbazgarlii inscriptions were once known as the Kapur-di-Giri in.scriptions, 

Kapur-di-Giri being the Hindu name for the village of Garhi Kapura. 

“ Thirteen of the edicts are inscribed on two facies of the larger TO(;k which stands 
a little above, the foot of the hill, the Xllth Edict is carved on a smaller rock which lies 
about 70 yards to the north-west of the larger and at the foot of the hill. 

“ The larger rock is inscribed on two faces. Edicts 1-Xl facing the hill and 
Edicts XIII-XIV facing the plain. The existence of the larger inscription was first 
brought to notice in 1836 by M. Court of Maharaja Kanjit Singh’s service, but the 
smaller rock bearing the Xllth Edict was discovered by Captain (afterwards Sir Harold) 

Deane when Assistant Commissioner, Mardan. 
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" When 1 inspected these inscriptions in December 1921 1 found contractors quarry- 
ing for stone in close proximity to the larger rock, while one rock actually contiguous 
with it had been removed at no very distant period to be broken up for road metal. It 
was obvious that some form of protection was needed, something to mark off and dis- 
tinguish this inscribed rock from its nxmierous uninscribed counterparts which dot the 
hill-side. The smaller rock had indeed some protcc.tion, being surrounded by a very 
dilaj)idated and ineffective walled enclosure (PI. VH, fig. a). Something more in 
keeping with these important records of imperial endeavour was felt to ))e needed. 
Hound the upper rock, which is uncomfortably perched on a very steep slope covered 
with loose gravel, a stone platform has been built to give easy access to the inscribed 
faces, the slope l)eing reduced by the provision of steps at the north end. 


“ At the smaller rock the former unsightly enclosure wall has been demolished, the 
ground cleared, and a low breast wall of neat masomy, not too liigh to prevent the 
inscription from being seen from outside, has been erected. To give access to the 
enclosure 8te})s have been provided on the west (PI. VII, fig. h). The work on the whole 
has been ver\' satisfactorily executed, but the slope of the stone platform on the 
northern face of the upper rock has been made steeper t han was siinctioned in the 
estimate. A note on the inscriptions giving a ))rief account of the Asoka Hock 
Edicts in general, particulars of the discovery of the Shahbazgarhi inscriptions, and 
a brief sumnuin' of the fourteen edicts, has been printed and will be erected near the 
rocks for the infonuation of visitors. The cost of t hese conservation measures was 
Ks. 2,793. 


Tdkhi-i-Bnhi. “ Perhaps the best known monument in the Peshawar District is the Buddhist 

monaster}’ of Takht-i-Bahi situated about 10 miles north-west of Mardan. It has fre- 
quently in the past been the object of excavation and yielded numerous sculptures of 
surpassing excellence. A plan of the site was published in the Annual Heport of 
the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, for 1911-12, audit is by reference to the numbers 
therein given to the various structures that the present operations are detailed. The 
work undertaken consisted in the replacement of the unsuitable iron lintels in the 
chapels in Court YI by stone lintels, improving the path to the monument, strengthen- 
ing and repointing the unsightly modern buttresses in Court XX and underpinning the 
building on the south of Court XIX. The cost of the work was Ks. 1 , 1 1 7. The prepara- 
tion of estimates for the conservation of such a monument presents many difficulties and 
the work in question was beyond the power of the officer to whom it was entrusted. In 
future, work at this site should be (tarried out departmentally. Situated some 500 feet 
above the plain and accessible by a somewhat rough path necessitating a stiff climb, 
the monument failed to receive that close supervision by a responsible officer which is 
so essential in the case of archa’ological monuments. Considerable clearance and con- 
servation are still required at this site, but should be undertaken only when the 
Superintendent can give the work close and continuous supervision. 


“On the -occasion of an inspection 1 obtained an interesting piece of Gandhara 
sculpture which had been found by a labourer, while in search of stone for repairs, on 
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tKe summit of a spur to the west of the main monument (I’l. X, fig. a). It is unfortu- Frontier Circle. 

nately somewhat damaged, but the lower relief is one of the few known representations North-West 

of the shaving of the head of Nanda preparatory to his ordinat ion, and the upper 

in all probability depicts the Buddha drawing away Nanda from his newly-wedded 

wife by giving him his alms bowl. The right hands of both the Buddha and Nanda are 

unhappily missing. It will be noticed that both Nanda and his spouse have the 

nimbus which, at first sight, might seem to militate against this identification, but it 

must not be forgotten that on the reliefs the nindnis is shared not only by the Buddha 

and the Bodhisattvas but Ijy the gods (one of whom is seen in the upper left of the panel), 

demi-gods, and kings, and Nanda was himself a prince of the Sakyas. 

*' About 21 miles north-east of Mardan and in the Paja range lies the cave known 
as the Kashmir Smas. From this natural cave which contains, however, some struc- 
tural remains, were recovered certain interesting carved wooden panels and small 
columns, now in the British Museum. A complete clearance and examination of this 
cave is most desirable, but before this can be carried out it is imperative that, the imme- 
diate approach to the cave, which is dangerously steep, should be improved. Many 
would-be visitors have been deterred by the precipitous nature of the last fifty feet of 
the ascent. 

“ The Oarrison Engineer, Mardan, inspected the site and'dreiv up an estimate for 
improving the dangerous piece of the path. This was countersigned and funds placed at 
the disposal of the Assistant Commanding Royal Engineer, No wshera. Despite constant 
enquiries no information could be obtained when the work would be started, but finally 
the (iarrison Engineer staf-ed that, it would be put in hand about the 25th Januaiy 1923. 

The work was however continually postponed and finally this officer retired in Febru- 
ary 1923 without attemy)ting to carry out the work. His successor, notwithstanding 
his utmost endeavours, was unable to undertake the work in the short, time at his dis- 
posal. for a heavy fall of snow late in the year then rendered it impossible to get work- 
men or material to the site. 

“ Conservation of the Buddhist establishment of Jamalgarhi, which lies some im JameJ^arhi. 
miles due north of Mardan, was undertaken depart, mentally and carried out by me 
personally. The site has been the object of exjdoitation at irregular intervals for 
many years, beginning with the unknown colonel who, some sixty years ago, carried 
awav twelve camel loads of sculptures, and followed by excavation in 1873 by Lieu- 
tenant Crompton, H.E. The latter operations were direcited ])rincipally to recovering 
sculptures of which a very large number were obtained and now fonu part of the collec- 
tions of the British Museum and the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The monument was 
brought under the operation of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act in August 
1920 and since that date has received continuous attention. In 1873 the spoil earth 
bad been thrown down without foresight in close proximity to walls, sometimes even 
over buildings, and often with lamentable results as a consequence of its interference 
with the drainage of the site. Clearance, the primaiy need of the site, was started in 
1920-21, and continued along with some conservation in 1921-22. The steps uncovered 
in the process of clearance and the material requiring to he removed are well 
illustrated in PI. IX. The south wall of .Courtyard 7, before and after clearance and, 
later, after conservation, is shown in PI. IX, figs, a, b and c. 
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“ For clearance, abundant if foihewhat expensive labour, was obtainable locally, 
but local masons sufficiently skilled to be able to copy the characteristic diaper masonry 
and intelligent enough to realize the special requirements of archasological conservation 
are very few in mnnber. It was, therefore, decided to import, skilled labour from the 
Taxila area where in the previous year I had trained a number of masons in connection 
with conservation of the .laulian monastery. 


“ The work of clearance was started on November 16th, 11)22, and conservation 
four days later. The actual supervision of the work was entrusted to the office drafts- 
man, B. Muhammad Sharif, who resided at the village of Jarnalgarhi about one mile south 
of the monument., and carried out the instructions given to him by the Superintendent 
who visited the site ten times during the operations. The draftsman not only super- 
vised the w'ork with intelligence but also (^ompletiid the plan of the site, a portion of 
which is published in this report. 


“ Clearance was undertaken east and west of No. .'5, in Courtyard 7, south-east of 
No. 9, east and south of No. 10, north-west of No. 17, south-east of No. 19, north of 
No. 23, north-east and w^est of No. 24, and north of No. 35. The area north of No. 36 
was levelled and seven sunk water ])ots in fair preservation and still in sifi' were recovered. 
The courtyard to the south-west of No. 41 was cleared as also the surroundings of No. 43 
and No. 46. The debris w'as removtnl from the w'esf. of No. 47 and No. 48, and search 
was made on the north of No. 50 for sunk water pots and three w'ore found. All the 
water pots liave been left in position. In this clearance particular care w'as taken to 
deposit spoil earth in suitable spots, and clear of all buildings. Useful material w'as 
collected for future conservation. 


“ Of the main stupa, the centre and raison d'Hrv of .lamalgarhi, only the base re- 
mains. At some early period this base had been enlarged either to strengthen the 
stupa or to allow for additional ornamentation. At the same time the procession path 
was raised three inches. The original path was of diaper masonry, the later pavement 
of blue slate slabs, and it was in this later pavement that coins, including the coin of 
Vasudeva, referred to in last year’s report, were inset. This addition to the stupa base 
is a ring of masonry 1 ' 5" in thickness and 1' 10" in height, and the stucco Buddlia figures 
which ornamented the stupa drum, and traces of whicdi still exist, are. not earlier in date 
than this enlargement. No attempt has been made to restore the missing parts of this 
addition, but existing portions have been secured, and the inner circle of masonry of the 
original stupa has been built up approximately to the height of the highest existing 
portion. The depression in the centre of the stupa, the result of endeavours to obtain 
relics, has been filled in with earth and the surface grassed. 

“ The Main Stupa (No. 1) is encircled by numerous chapels. The backs of these 
were much ruined and these have been rebuilt to two courses above the cornice (PI. IX). 
Inside, and facing the procession path, the fronts of the chapels have been restored, 
where necessary, to a height of 2' 9* to 3'. In all cases the old technique has 
been followed. 
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“ The heaviest and most extensive work was the high revetment of No. 10, Frontier Circle 
the Conference Hall. Here not: only had the south-east corner fallen, but most of the North-West 
infilling of carefully laid small stones, whuOi corrcid the irregularities of the larger 
blocks and which is so e.haracterislic a feature, of the diaper masonry, had disap])c»irod 
from the existing portions of the walls. 'I'hese flat stones, designate<l by the masons 
chappar, require very (lareful fitting and where necessary, these have been set in lime 
mortar, but this has always been re(:es.sed and is invisible. Thc! top of the eastern 
wall was rendered water-tight and secured by adding one more course laid in cement , 
and the north-east corner was repaired and the missing chappars restjired. The 
northern wall was similarly treated. 'I’he condition of the west wall of tJic C(»n- 
ference Hall before clearance and after conservation will be seen from fig.s. <• 
and d of Plate IX wliich show this wall as part of the eastern boundary of 
Courtyard No. 7. The four ste])s wliudi gav’e accte.ss to the Conference Hall have 
been restored. 

“ The west wall of No. 11, which lies to the nortli of No. 10, was repaired and 
strengthened by the rej)lacement of the missing chnp'fMirs. 


“ Kast of No. 10 Ls the large ('ourtyard No. 7, the southern boundary wall of which 
(PI. XI) is in alignment with the sout h wall of No. 10 with which it is also co-eval. 
The upper portion of this wall was much decayc<l, part was dangerou.sly out of ))luml) 
and at the eastern end was a large gap through which for t he last forty years hail flowed 
the drainage of the courtyard and the extensive area to the north. To cont rol this 
drainage it w'as decuded to Ituild up the southern wall to a height of sonu* three feet ab(»ve 
the inner level of the courtyard and to make drains to carry off rain water to the 
south. Before t he wall was sufficiently high to permit the making of these drains, 
unusually heavy and j)rolonged rain on February 7th. 1512:i, so damaged a portion of the 
wall under repairs that 21 feet had to be dismantled and rebuilt. It was then discovered 
that the foundation of the original wall was weaker than had been ant icipated, and 
in the rebuilding it was widened and strengthened. It is believed that the difficult 
question td the drainage of this area, has now been solved. At the western end of this 
wall the steps by which the courtyard was originally reaidicd have been repaired, as well 
as its flanking wall. 


“ At Jamalgarhi there is no monastery of the usual type with cells around a (xuitral 
courtyard (cJuituh-mlu), and the monks lived in numerous small detached buildings 
scattered over the site. A typical example of one of these structures is No. 35. 
This is 48' 2" in length and has three rooms in line faced by a long narrow verandah 
on the south. It was double storied, the staircase being external and at the 
north-east comer. Immediately behind the north wall are two sunk water-pots and a 
rectangular masonry tank 4' X 2' 10", presumably also for storing water. Conserva- 
tion here consisted of restoring missing chappars, dismantling and rebuilding a dan- 
gerously overhanging portion of the north wall, straightening displaced stones at the 
.doorways and windows, replacing a broken lintel of the eastern niche of the verandah 
platform, repairing the steps and securing the tops of all walls. 
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Frontier Circle. “ The question of drainage of these ancient and roofless structures is one of primary 
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importance, and every precaution has l)een taken to guard against the monument suffer- 
ing damage until operations can W restarted next working season. In No. 60, a small 
drain had to be made through the base of the eastern wall to prevent ponding of water 
inside the building. 


“ The total cost of excavation and conservation was Rs. 8,842-8-0.” 


Western Circle. The following account of conservation in the Western Circle this year has been 

Bombay prepared by Mr. G. C. Chandra, as Mr. K. D. Banerji, the Superintendent, is absent on 

Presidency. j^^^e 


Elephanta. 


“ Despite the curtailed conservation grant, the artivities of the Western Circle, 
which have hitherto received continuous encouragement and support from His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bombay, have continued uninterruptedly. It seems imperative 
that the work of conservation and maintenance of Protected Monuments should con- 
tinue, at least for some years, at this same pace, if all the monuments that lie scattered 
over the province are to be duly attended to, and kept in a state of permanent good 
repair. The conservation grant for the Jh'esidency including Sindh was reduced to rupees 
one lakh and four thousand, as against one lakh and ten thousand for the last year. 
Out of this sum, Rs. 22,627 were placed at the disposal of the Superintendent for 
continuing works under his direct control, viz., (1) excavation of the Caves at 
Elephanta, (2) special repairs to the Portuguese Rcnxains in the fort at Bassein, and 
(3) excavations at Mohenjo-daro in Sindh. Owing to lack of funds, three other works 
which were also under the direct charge of the Superintendent last year, viz., (1) con- 
servation of the Faria Bagh water-palace at Ahmednagar, (2) excavation for 
ancient remains of the Nizamshahi kings in the fort at Ahmednagar, and (3) exca- 
vations and special repairs to the Pe-shwa’s palace, Shanwar Wada in Poona City, 
could not be taken up during the year. ThebalanceofRs. 81,373 was allptted to the 
Public Works Department both for special repairs, and current repairs and maintenance 
to monuments under their charge. The total amount of agency charges for current 
and special repairs carried out by the P. W. D. came tolls. 19,674. The total expen- 
diture on conservation during the year, excluding agency charges, amounted to 
Rs. 81,435, and of this sum Rs. 48,718 were spent on special repairs, and Rs. 32,717 for 
current repairs and maintenance. {Vide Appendix A). 

” At Elephanta, six more caves were exposed to view and made fully accessible to 
the public by the removal of huge accumulations of stones and debris lying in front of 
them : their greater portion having been cleared last year (PI. XII). Proper pathways to 
them, started then, were for the most part completed, and at the instance of Sir John 
Marshall a similar pathway was extended up to the front of another cave in continuation 
of Cave No. 4. In this case, the cave in question has been placed within easy reach simpty 
by cutting a passage through the large heap of earth and stones aligned along the entire 
facade. The completion of all the works recommended in the conservation notes of 
this Department will no doubt take some years, but the diversion of rain water, which 
at present fallb over the facades of all the caves, is a work of paramount necessity. 
Accordingly steps are being taken to construct training walls over the front of Cave No. ] , 
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like those existing over the caves at Nasik and Bedsa. Rs. 4,280 were spent in carry* Western Circle. 

ing out the above works. Bombay 

Presidency. 

“ Of the ten different buildings taken up for conservation at Bassein during the Jhmein. 
year, particular attention was devoted to cutting down and removing trees, chiefly pipul 
and banian, from the. tops and sides of Avails of the following inotmnients. riz.. (1) Snti 
Franciscan Church and Monasteiy, (2) ('hurch of Nosa SanJiora Davida and the adjoining 
citadel, (3) Dominican Chm-ch and Convent, (4) 8t. Paul's Church (PI. XIV, figs, c and d). 

The roots of such trees as could not be taken out from the masonry joints even by chisel- 
ling, Avere treated, as an experimental measure, AArith a mixture of asaphoetida, shell lime 
and coivatrygw (molasses), and have iu)t shown signs of further sprouting. Since the year 
1917, considerable improvements have l>een effected at this site, and the monuments 
haA’’e at last begun to attract visitors (PI. XI, figs, d and e). 'riiese works were carried 
out at an expense of Rs. 7,183. Detailed conservation notes for the preservation of the 
remains exposed to vieAV have been draAvn up, and aauU be sul)mitted to the Director- 
General of ArclueologA’’ as soon as the sketches are ready. 

“ Though, as stated ab(*ve, no excavations or special repairs avcic undertaken 
the ShaiiAvar Wada, the removal of modern unsightly court buildings standing on the 
original plinth of the pahu-e, and ])ro])er grassing of hiAA'ns Avhich had already been 
laid out -necessitating the employment of a mali — in advance of the visit of II. ll. H. 
the Prince of Wales in November 1921, added gmatly to the interest of the PesliAA'a's 
pahuie (PI. XIII), and the public arc noAV daily pouring in in larger numbeis. The 
police guard maintained here at the cost of this Department Avas removed by GoA'ern- 
ment at our instance, as after the removal of the Small (.’ause Cburt it Avas no longer 
considered neces.sar 5 ^ It is gratifying to note here that the Poona City Municipality 
have kindly agreed to a free AA'ater-supply for the maintenance of the terraced gardens 
inside the Shan war Wada. The charges for cmrent repairs and maintenance, includ- 
ing the purchase of necessary gardening implements, amounted toRs. 1,736. 

“ No further excavations inside the Ahmednagar fort were undertaken during the Almwdncujar. 
year. Proposals for the final treatment of the remains so far discovered AA'ere submitted 
to the Military authorities for approval, but were returned to this Office Avith certain 
modifications which haA^e sin(!e been embodied in the sketch plan under preparation and 
Avill have to be forAvarded again to the Military authorities for approval l>efore we start 
the work next year. 

“ Close upon the extensive tank adjoining and facing the Dholka RailAvay Station 
stands majestically even Avithout its facade of three arches, the Khan Masjid at Dholka- 
There were originally tAvo open chhattris on top of the two huge pylons at the ends of 
the front fayade of this mosque. The one to the right disappeared long ago, but the 
remaining half of the other to the left attracted the attention of Mr. J. A. Page, then 
Assistant Superintendent of this Circle, who suggested certain measures for its preser- 
vation. After certain modifications these were put in hand last year and the work 
has now been completed. A rough skeleton of the missing parts of the chhattri, A\ith- 
out details, having now been restored. Gaps and cracks over the surfaces of the three 
domes of the masjid, and one over the entrance porch were filled in Avith old bricks and 
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Western Circle, lime mortar, and made water-tight. The half-broken and decayed kanquras of the 
Bombay gateway were also repaired. The iron-barred door to the masjid was removed. A 

Presidency. portion of the wall inside, which had cracked very badly and had gone out of plumb, 

was dismantled and rebuilt with old bricks in lime mort.ar. A support pillar was also 
built under a cracsked arch, and the dislodged stone slabs of the platform at the rear 
were also reset . In all Rs. 4,993 were spent on this monument, but much is still left 
to be done. Though the surroundings have been made mvit and tidy, yet in order to 
give a fitting setting t(» this important mosqu(^ fencing along the old lines of the 
platloi'in, wliich has partly disappeared, and an approatdi road from the Railway Station 
to the main ent rance, as well as other minor items of work, are much to be desired. 
It is a pleasure to note that visitors to I Hiolka never miss a chance of seeing this 
monument. 


Samal. 


Pavagadh. 


Shohpur. 


“ 'Phe work of c(tnstructing a retaining wall s round the grea.tei' portion (»f the temple 
of (lalteshvara Mahadeva. at Sarnal, in the Kaira l)istrict. started in the year 1919, 
was nearly completed this year at an e.Kpens(‘ of Rs. J,451. This line temple of the 
Chalukyaii type with its domed wati<lnjni stands beautifully at the confluence of the 
river Main and the small streamlet (lalti. The plate is rea' hed by a footpath from the 
Angadi Station on the Branch Railway lane between Anand and Godhra. on the B.. B. 
and ('. I. Railway. 

“ Amongst the important momummts at (’liampaner and Ravagadh in the Ranch 
Mahals District, where works of conservation were carried out during the year, the Sat 
Manzil deserves special mention. This magnificent Mahal, or .seven-storeyed palace 
of the Sultans of Guj rat, was built, as it were, in stepson the edge ofti. (diffto be ap- 
proaclusl (»tdy t hrough hilly forest past the Sadan Shah Gatewfiy at Raviigadh. Glose 
by, evtui to-day, descends a jiiountain rivuhd. Gnforlunately, however, all thestorey.s 
of the structure, except the one at t he bottom with a. side staimay leading down to it, 
collapsed long ago. 'Phis one remaining storey even showed signs of slipping of!' from 
the edge of the precipice, but this Department hast ened to its rescue in time. .Accord- 
ingly the erection of a continuous buttress, on ehisel-cuit foundations, against the bottom 
wall ol the square domed chamber, was recommended. The work was begun last 
year and has now been completed. 'Phe long outside wall of the stairway, which was 
considerably damaged and had (tome down to the level of the nosings of the treads, was 
raised to a sufficient height .so as to form an effective barrier against visitors accident- 
ally falling into the ‘ khad ’ below. Some repairs to the side; walls and verandah in 
front of this chamber were also undertaken. Mmdi, however, still remains to be done 
to this important structure. In all Rs. 6,t)!»9 were spent on special repairs to the monu- 
ment. besides the Rs. J,740 devoted to current repairs and maintenance of archeolo- 
gical buildings at Champaner and Ravagadh. 

I’hc porch in front of the iMwlajia of the ancient Ghalukyan temple which was 
excavated in the inner rampart wall of the fort at Sholapur, suffered some damage by the 
collapse of a newly underpinned wall at its north-cast corner. This was mainly due to 
improper construction with small MojwiA** stones without proper bonding. It was, how- 
ever, rebuilt with stones of large sizes during the year. The cost of this and other 
minor items came to Rs. 1 ,590, besides Rs. 640 spent on maintenance and current repairs. 
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It will not be out of place here to mention that the Sholapur Municipality has reconstruct- Western Circle. 

ed the outer walls of the moat, which liad been demolished by them in carrying out 

works in connection with the Rcwani Improvement Scheme. A parajiet wall, 3 feet***"******"*^^* 

high above the final ground level towards t he roadside, has been built by tlu* Sholapur 

Municipality over the moat wall, and an open juMa drain ]>rovided along the cent re of 

the moat for the disposal of rain water. 

“ Notwithstanding the non -acquisition of (‘ertain plots of land iji private possession. Hijapur. 
which have been kept by (lovennnent as an open area anmnd the (lol (imuba>:. the 
tomb of Sultan Muhammad, great improvements were effected in clearing and le\'elling 
the suTToundings of this famous mausoleum. The view of the monument has been con- 
siderably improved since the year ltH7. Some badly disintegrated and cra.cked stones 
of the bulged plinth on the we.st side have been carefully removed, and new stones put 
in the gaps. In addition to Its. Tot* ])aid last year. 11s. have been .spent this year 
as compensation for land acquired for the diversion of the road to the. liijapur Railway 
Station. Owing to })au<‘ity of funds, the unfinished work of the new compound wall 
could not be undertaken during l!t22-23, but temporaiy trenches were dug acro.ss the 
modern road to prevent the ingress of cart-traffic through the north-eastern ]>ortion ol 
the area. 

“ 'I'he con.servation of the (lagiin Mahal, t he })i!.la('e and darbi!.r hall of the .‘.dil- 
shahi Sultans, is still in progress. To fsicilitate iiispection. the two long flights of : :eps 
which once gave access t,o the rooms and hall on the first floor, have been thoroughly 
repaired. The remains of the old balconies in front of the side chambers to the main 
central hall on the ground floor, which were di.smantled, have also been curefully rebuilt , 
every y)ossible indication being left in the tnasoniy .so as to give an idea of the old (con- 
struction. Residcjs the above, various other minor items were complet(Ml at a tote.! ci>st 
of Rs. 2,374. It. is oidy right to {)oint out, however, that even with these repairs the 
view of the front courtyard is far from happy, as a modern tennis-court has l»een 

laid here by the local gymkhana authorities. 

“ With a. view to saving the only exist ingspecinren of roof construction over veran- 
dahs in front of darbar halls in Bijapur, the building up of two support yrillars under the- 
over-hanging roof of the. verandah of the Sangit Mahal at Torvi (Naurasjnir or Nava- 
ra.spur) was recommended, 'fhe work which was in j)rogress last year, was completed 
during the year under report {ride PI. XIV, fig. «). Ne.ces.sary kuccha drains were 
made to dispose of rain water from the low level of the verandah and the adjoining 
area. A small gate with the ma.sonry pillars was also provided. The total expenditure 
on these repairs amounted to Rs. 2,013. 

“ Proposals for the acquisition of the whole area included within t he high occtagonal 
enclosure walls, which was formerly let out for cultivation l)y (Government, were finally 
approved, and the area acquired at a cost of Rs. 5,118. 

“ Immediately to the east, and built over the outermost wall of the Arq(j!ila moat, 
stands the monument variously known as the Asar Mahal, the Hall of Justi(!e, and the 
Palace of the Relics. It was originally connected with a bastion of the citadel by means 
of a great arch and a gangway. A portion of the wooden ornamental ceiling resting 
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. on the two right side pillars under the roof of the great central hall — supported on four 
gigantic wooden pillars and two end 'pilasters — was dangerously sagging and had to 
be taken down, after carefully numbering the various members, with a view to its proper 
conservation. On doing so, it was found that almost all the subsidiary beams were 
affected by diy^-rot, and the load of the terrace had, therefore, to be slowly and carefully 
renxoved. A sketch plan showing the construction of the roof has been prepared, and an 
estinmte based strictly on the original construction has been framed accordingly. The 
worU is in progress. It may be of interest to describe here the details of the construc- 
tion of this terraced roof. Over the primar}’^ beams running crosswise, secondary 
beams are placed longitudinally, and over these again Imrgm are pieced at regular in- 
tervals of about 9 inches and covered over with bamboo matting, this in turn being 
covered over with a soling of thin bricks. Then we (!ome to jack arches of bricks of one 
ring only over the secondary beams. Over these is laid a layer of lime concrete, con- 
sisting mainly of aggregates of bricks and gravel to a maximum depth of 4 inches from 
the crown of the arches. The surface is then neatly finished with a thin layer of chunam. 

“ In addition to the above repairs, minor special repairs to the Bukhari Masjid at 
Bijapur, and to the well at Ibrahimpur, were also undertaken. 'J’he works comprised 
mainly the removal of modem additions from the arched dulmi on the north-east corner 
of the mosque, and the exx^avation of earth around the wall to expose the old plinth. 
A sum of Rs. 238 was spent on these two works. 

“ The services of Mr. S. M. Bangi, an inspector employed by this Department to look 
after the general cleanliness of all protected monuments at Bijapur, deserve special men- 
tion. Being a Muhammadan he naturally takes a keen interest in the preservation 
of Muhammadan remains, and at times acts as cicerone to visitors. The total charges 
for current repair and maintenance at Bijapur came to Rs. 7, 310. 

“ The sjiecial repairs to the caves at Bhaja which were in progress last year have 
now been completed at a cost of Rs. 354. The pathway up the hill has been repaired 
and the gradient, made considerably easier, and a caretaker has been maintained to 
look after the (laves.” 

In the Central Circle, during the year under review, the Superintendent, Mr. J. A. 
Page, reports that a sum of Rs, 31,340 in all was expended on the Conservation of 
Ancient Monuments. 

“ Of this amount, ” Mr. Page says, “ Rs. 13,803 was spent in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, Rs. 10,075 on Special Repairs (non-recurring expenditure) andlls. 3,728 
on Annual Repairs and Maintenance (recurring expenditure) ; and the residue of Rs: 17,637 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, where Rs. 13,034 were expended on Special Repairs 
and Rs. 4,503 on Annual Repairs. 

* “ With the exception of the operations at Nalanda, which were carried out by the 
Archaeological Superintendent direct, all conservation work was done through the agency 
of the Public Works Department of the Local Government concerned ; an additional 
cliarge of Rs. 2i per cent, on the estiniated cost of the work being paid for this service. 
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“ On my tours of inspection in the (!!entral Circle, it was again evident that the spe- Central Circle, 
cial considerations demanded in such conservation work to preserve the jiicturescpie 
weather-stained aspect of an old fabric are not sufficiently appreciated by the I’ublic 
Works Department officers in immediate chargt^ of the repairs. White }H)inting widely 
spread over the surface of age-blackened stones is an ubupiitous disfigurement, no 
attempt having been made to harmonize it with the ohl work by the admixture in the 
matrix of powdered charcoal or other darkening medium ; while the distinctive idiarac^ter 
of the old masonry is not sufficiently studi<Ml in executing underpinning in old under- 
mined walls. I have taken the opportunity whenever possible to demonstrate personally 
the simple methods by which such new repairs can be assimilated to the, old work they 
are to supplement, and approved samples of siudi underpinning havt' been (executed in 
my presence. 

“ While, however, it may l>e hoped to effect an imyirovement in this ilinadion even- 
tually by such means, the crux of the matter lies in more fretyuent aral elective suj)er' 
vision by responsible officers of the Public Works Department while the actual Ofiera- 
tions are iti progress : for it is (»ften impossible for an Arclonohigical Officer, singl(>-handed, 
and charged with multifarious other duties, to supervise in person the execution of such 
works in a circle of superintendence embracing two l*r(»vinc(?s, over which th<' several 
hundred individual monuments in his charge an* widely s<*att<ir(‘d fn*quently being 
located in the most imu'Ciessible of places. 

“ The policy (tf retrenchment has most: regrettably preihided the appointment of 
the small staff of conservation assistants for the (Central (Jircle, by which it was hoyaal to 
meet these difficulties ; and in the absence of such aid the Archaiological Department 
must (iontinue to look to responsibh*, officers of the 1‘ublic Works Deyiartment to ensure 
that the directions of the Arc,h»cologic,iil Officer, c-onveyed in the })rinted Conservation 
Notes detailing tin* syascific measums of rej)air applicable to a paiticular monument, 
are carefully and faithfully followed by the subordinates charged with the actual execu- 
tion of the work. The ytreservation for yiosterity of the ancient relics of a c(»untry’s 
history is no mean charge, and the active co-operation of all (sonairned is solicited to 
ensure that the meJisures taken to this end an^ appropriate to the purpose. 

“ A regrettable out<*.oine of delay in the distribution of archaiological grants to 
Executive Officers of the Publk; Works Department in Bihar and Orissjt in the year 
under review was the surrender of the several allotments detailed below, since they 
could not be utilized in the short time then remaining before the close of the financial 
year : — 

Grants surreruhred umitilized duriiuj 1922-23. 

Rs. 

1. Khandagiri and Udayaghri caves, and temples at Bhubaneswar, OrisM 248 

2. Temples at Bhubaneswar, Orissa . . . . 3,968 

3. IVoviding lif^rtning condnetora to Alwalj Khan’s tomb at Sassaram and to 

the baildings in the Bohtas fort, District Shafaabad . . . . 2,008 

4. Mundashwon tenqile at Ramgarh, Shobabad District . . . 278 

5. Falamau Forts .. .. .. 2,117 


Total 


.. 8,609 
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“ As finally approved, the total grant for conservation in Bihar and Orissa amount- 
ing to Rs. 21,884 was placed at the disposal of that Government in the Education Depart- 
ment by the Director General of Archfeologj* in India’s letter No. 676-6063, dated the 
9th October 1922 ; but the individual allotments comprising it were not distributed to 
Superintending Engineers of the several CHrcles of the Public Works Department till 
Jamiaiy 3rd, 1923 (eitk Bihar and Orissti Government in the Public Works Department’s 
letter No. j dated the 3rd January 1923). The lapse of 3 working mouths thus 

(tccasioued is indeed regrettable, and it is lioj)ed that greater expedition will be 
found possible in futmc years. 

“ Among the more important conservation works taken in hand during the year 
were the following : — 

*■ On the conservation and maintenance of the excavated rejuains at Nalanda a 
sum of Its. .'ijM.io was spent in J9‘22-23. Ranging in date from a])proxiinately the 0th 
century A. D. to the. 12th, these old monastic remains are in several cases composed of a 
whole sequence of structures erectefl and re-erected on the same site after intervals of 
ruin and de'sertion ; and this }>e(Mdiar circumstance complicates considerably the mea- 
sures dejuanded for their preservation. For it is the aim in conserving these excavated 
remains to leave intact a certain definite portioj) of each smrceeding structure from 
the earliest to the last. 

“ 'I’he ruins, which are now almost wliolly conqatsed of brick — though in theii' ori- 
ginal (suistruction much timber was used for roofs and columns, etc., — are being l)uilt 
up again to preserve the trace's of the walls and other features where these ha ve collapsed, 
and definite indications of their previous existence are still apparent ; for in all tliis work 
of con-servation no reconstruction is attempted for which such internal evidence is 
lacking. 

“ .\mong the structures oji the site which w'ere under repair in the past year 
was mona.stery No. I, where the ruined S. 10. corner, externally, was built up, and the 
.simple rounded .string-course along the we.st front reconstructed on the model of an 
existing fragment of the old work, while the walls of the cells along both west and .south 
fronts of this monastery were rai.sed to bring them a bove the level of the old upper terrace 
again, similar attention being given to the cells along the cast front. The ruined S. W. 
corner of the luonastery was al.s«» rebuilt in conformity with the old work ■/'//. sltit, and 
the e.xternal wall along the north front raised to the level of the ruined walls of the cells 
licre. 


“ In the south-west corner of the interior courtyard of this monastery, a mound 
of earth through which the excavations had been sunk lias been left undisturbed, both 
with a view to preserving the important stratigraphic evidence it contains, and the 
three separate pavements of the upper h'vels of the monastery court wdiich it supports. 
This mound w'as rendered secure by making the top watertight with concrete to supple^ 
ment the remains of the old paving, a low' inconspicuous parapet with a projecting 
spout being provided to divert the surface water clear of its sides in the rains. 
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“ As mentioned in the previous year's report, the stratijn'aphic evidence contained Central Circle, 
in this feature is of unusual interest, as it di-scloses with e.xtraordinarv clearness the vicissi- Bihar, 
tudes throufih which the various successive structures have pa.ssed from Ihe |>ciiod of 
the orifiinal foundation of the mojiasterv. Layers of aslies. potsherds, lieavv l>ri<'l< 
debris, more ashes, and finally natural earth accumulation are most clearly defined, 
and serve at once as an indi.sputable record of tire and de.struction and of the abandmi- 
ment and subsequent reoccupation of the site. 

‘'The remain.^ of the third and latest intesiunient' <»f the central rlniilija in the 
mona.stery court, which inteitiiment ajqiears to be contempora?ieous with the ,‘{rd stra- 
tum of occupation of the ijionasterv itself, as counted from the fop downwards, was 
supported on reinforcect concrete lintels ami ironmil cantilevers let into the e.irlier 
structure from wliich it projected .s(»me 12 inches. W'hen this hast inteftiimeiit was 
added to the earlier chailya the j>round level was coincident with its foundations : but 
now that the earth iiround it has been eveavated to a depth of some IS feet and the 
earlier strata diselo.sed, these foundations ha v(' nece,ss.irily had to lie held up in jtosition 
by other means : otherwi.se the feature itself and the evidence it contributes to the 
history of the site would have been lost. 

“The wide original stair, lea(lini> from the higher verandah of the -Ith levt'l of 
occupation down into the internal courtyard s(ime I.") feel Itelow . is now co:n|»lc1t!. as far 
as the l)rick construction is concerned ; though the concrete treads of the origimd steps 
have vet to be provided. The reconstruction of this feature was commenced in the 
])revious year. 


“ ^lona.stery Xo. 1-A was also under cmiservation. The rear or southern wall of 
this monastery di.sap])eared almost entirely in the original collapse of the old structure, 
and its l)rick- facing was mily recovered after excavating some S feet and more below 
the pavement le\e] of the interior verandah. 'Phis rear wall is being built up again to 
the level of the ruined (‘ell walls .still in situ ; and the .siiuilarly ruined wall on the west 
side has akso been reconstructed in the same way. .1 his latter wall lorms the party- 
wall between monastery X’o. I-A and the adjoining monastery de.signated l-B which 
wa.s brought to light during the year under review and is described in the Section on 
Excavation. 

“ The reconstruction of the fallen west wall of the entrance i)orchon the north side 
of this monastery No. l-.\ was also completed, as well as the low concret** parapet of the 
verandah cncdo.sing the interior quadrangular court. From the evithmee a (forded by a 
few column ba.ses left here and there ip situ it ha.s been possible to .set out. and indicate 
in the reconstruction of the jiarapet, the ]) 08 ition of the mis.sirig columns of the verandah ; 
thotigh the orisrinal columns themselves and the greater numln'r of the, stone bases 
supporting them have, long disappeared. 

“ Difficulty and delay having l)een experienced with contractors in regard to the 
supply of the special large-size Gupta bricks necessitated for the appro))riate repair of 
these old remains at Kalanda, experiments in l)ri<'k manufacture were ))ersonally made 
by the Axchfeoiogicnl Superintendent on the site, and a few thousand such bricks were 
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satisfactorily produced at a cost effecting a very considerable economy over the esti- 
mates obtained from outside contractors. It is hoped to e.vtend these brick-making 
operations in the immediate future, and so meet the pressing requirements of conser- 
vation on tlie Nalanda site. 

“ Allot iier monument wliich received attention during the year was the excavated 
site at Ba.sarh in the Muzaffarpur District, whicli lias been identified with the ancient 
Vaisaii. the capital of the Lichchavis. who first make their appearance iu J ndian history 
in the (ith century B. (!. Excavations carried out by Dr. Bloch in lf)03 went far to 
establish proof of the correctness of this identilication ; though the remains then dis- 
closed did not antedate the (lupta period of the 4th century A. 1). The work was con- 
tinued by Dr. Spooner in 1912, who. like Dr. Bloch, was succc8.sful in bringing to light 
a great, number of inscribed seals, clay figurines and pieces of pottery, among which one - 
seal is ascribed to the 3rd century B. C. 'J’he total number of the seals thus recovered 
exceeded 1,200; but unfortunately very few remains of structural Imildings wore dis- 
closed, and tlie regrettalile circumstance of the relatively high level of the subsoil water 
present at tin* .site ]trevented the excavations being carried down to a greater depth 
than 18 feet from the surface. Among the meagre fragments brouglit to light were, 
however, a finely ])olislied black marble door lintel and a fragment Of dre.ssed saiuistone 
bearing the magnificent polish whicli we have learned to associate with the 3rd century 
B. C. Emperor Asoka. 

“ It is worthy of mention that when the famous Chinese pilgrim Yiian Ohwang 
visited Vaisaii during his tour of the Buddhist centres of India in the 7th century A. D., 
he found the hi.stori{' (iity very sparsely occupied, the bulk of its former inhabitants 
having deserted it ; though from the various evidences of oi'cnpation recovered in the 
excavations briefly described aliove, it is apparent that Vaisaii was an important centre 
of civil life during the 4th and 5th centuries A. D. 

“In the year under review notice boards warning against exploitation of the site 
by the public were erected under the Ancient Monuments Vreservation Act. 

“ Another ancient monument in the same district, to whndi minor attention was 
given, was the Lion Pillar of Asoka at Kolhua where the modern base was secured with 
.cement ; and at the similar pillar at Lauriya-Nandangarh in the (Ihamparan District a 
broken gate of the enclosure was repaired, the combined cost of these works amounting to 
Rs. 172. These pillars, together with other pillars of the same kind at Lauriya-Araraj 
and Rampurwa (Ohamparan) marked the stages of the journey to Nepal which Asoka 
undertook in the 21 st year of his reign, in order to visit some of the holy sites of Buddhism. 
The Ohamparan pillars are further noteworthy as containing the celebrated Pillar 
Edicts of Asoka, Nos. I to VI ; which respectively define the Law of Piety ; admonish sins 
against that law ; extend to prisoners under sentence of death three days respite in which 
to seek ultimate salvation ; prohibit the slaughter of certain animals and birds, the burn- 
ing of forests, the killing of fish and the castration of bulls and horses ; and finally 
record some of the measures taken by Asoka to promote the growth of {fiety, incidentally 
asserting that the king reveres all religious denominations— -but with difierent forms 
of reverence : ‘ for personal adherence to one’s own oreed is the chi^ thing,, in his 
opinion.’ 
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“ Other archieologicul sites in the Champaran District under conservation d\iriiig the Central (^fCln* 
year were the ancient mounds at Nandangarh, Sagardib, Kesaria and Jankigarh. Of Bihar, 
these, the momids at Nandangarh, some 20 in number, have been identified l)y Dr. 

Bloch as ancient Vedic sepulchral sites ; while those at Kesaria and Bagardiii cont ain 
Buddhist stupas, a round brick tower raised upon a brick platform being visible at the 
former site. This stupa at Kesaria, wluch has been assigned to tlte 1st century of A’esario. 
the Christian era, has been identified with tliat described by the 7th ceutury D. 

Chinese pilgrim Yiian Chwang as marking the place wliere the Buddha liad appeared, 
in one of his former existences, as a clmkmmrU or universal monarch. Tlu^ mound ' 
at Sagardih is thickly overgrown with jungle ; and Dr. BltK'li has expressed the opinion 
that it does not look like a promising site for any detailed investigation. 'I'he mound 
at Jankigarh, wliich is a huge and apparently solid mass of brick, was thought by Dr.JankigarK 
Bloch to be some sort of fortification ; an- opinion Avliich receives su])porf in t he loiial 
belief of its being a fort built by some ancient and fabulous Haja. 'J’he work done during 
the year at the sites of these mounds comprised the removal of jungle generally and the 
erection of notice boards under the Ancient Monnmente I’reservaf ion .\ct VII of 1904 
warning the public; against ex))1oitatiou of the mounds, whicdi are apt to serve as a con- 
venient quarry for building materials. The cost of these works amounted to Ks. 1(56 
in all against an estimate totalling Rs. IGO. 

“ I'he repair of Begu Hajjam’s mosque in Vatna City in progress from the previous 
year, was continued, a sum of Rs. 405 being 8]>cnf on the w’ork during 1922-23. The 
monument dates from the period of the early Muhammadan lungs of Bengal, having 
been built in the reign of Ala-ud-din Husain Shah (1493-1518) of that dynasty. It has, 
however, been suf)sequently ref)aired to a large extent ; and a conspicuous feature of a 
repcoir apparently carried out in Mughal times is the enamelled tile-paving in tlie prayer 
chamber and courtyard of the mosque. The mosque confonus to the conventional plan 
and is surmounted by three domes c<ivering the triple bays of the prayer iJiamber. It 
possesses no feature of distin(;tive. interest Hrchitecturally; though the Tuglira epigraph 
it contains recording the name of its founder is notew'orthy. 

“ The works in hand (;omprise the repair of cracks in the, arches and main roof, 
the renew'al of a portion of the verandah roof, the repair of the floor and certain doors 
of the mosque, and the uprooting of trees encroaching on the monument. 

“ Steps for conserving the scanty remains of the yld fort at Manjhi in the Saran JfaafK 
District were also taken during the year, and a sum of Rs. 83 was spent in cle.aring the 
vaulted underground passages disclosed in the southern ramparts, which had become 
silted up through the ovei'flow of an adjacent water channel. A notice board was also 
erected here advertising the notification of the monument under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act, by w'hich it is protected against exploitation. The ramparts 
of the fort rise some 30 feet above the surrounding fields, and are contained wdthin a 
moimd measuring some 1,000 feet east to Avest by 1,400 north to south. The fort 
appears to be ascribable to the later Gupta period. A brick bearing the inscription Sri 
Prathicmaditya in characters of about the 6th century A. D. was found on the site in 
1015 ; and it has been suggested that the name may conceivably he that of a hitherto 
unknoAvn prince of the Gupta dynasty. 
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“ The. tAvo forts at Palaniau, known respectively as the Parana and Naya Qila, 
and located in dense jungle in tlie heart of the Forest reserve, were also under repair, 
a sum of Us. 1,996 being spent during the year against an estimate of Rs. 4,411. The 
work done cliiefly comprised the clearaii'^e of heavy jungle from the walls of the struc- 
tures, while l)uilding materials have been collected on the site preliminary to their 
repair. 

" The Parana Qila is said to have been built in the first half of the J7th century 
by .Medani liai, the foremost of the (,'hero Rajas of Palamau ; and the. Na va Qila by his 
son iTatap Uai. ^ 

“ 'J'he Old Fort .stands on high ground ri.sing in ter)ae.e.s. the upj>c]‘ or western half 
of the area being separated from the l(»wer by a high transverse wall running north 
and .south. 'I'lie fort is rectangular in plan, measuring about 250 yards east to west by 
,so)ue 150 nortli lo south. Its walls, built of rough rubble, are about 25 feet high and 
7 feet thick ; and along their top e.xternally is a line of projecting hnufums, loo|)-hole<l 
for defence, the pas, sage behind tliem being bomuied on the in.side by a low parapet. The 
highei’ we.stern half of tfie fort contains the ruins of tlie Raja s j)alaec and is entered 
through a gateway, the up}»er storey of which forming an (>j)eii ]>illared verandah seem.s 
to have been used as a Sauhut Khava, whence musicians announced the movements of the 
(’hief. In tlie north and west walls of the fort are two gateuavs : and another e.\i.st.s 
to the south-ea,st, known as the Singh Darwaza. This last is in relatively good condi- 
tion, and is an interesting example of a small fortress gateway of its period. It opens 
out into a large court, in the south side of which a passage leads to an outer gate enclosed 
by high curtain walls ; the entrance being so planned that one has to turn live times 
liefore gaining acijess to the fort from the outside. 

“ Some 2(t yards irisiile the breach in the fort wall through which the visitor enters 
- which was made by British .4iiillery in l'?72 when the territory was annexed l»y the 
East India Company- is a ruinous brick mosque of trijile domes, with octagonal towers 
at the corners of the rear wall. According to the Tarikh-i-Dandia, the rno.sque was built 
by the Mughal (lovernor of Bihar, Daud Khan Qnrai.shi. in 1660 A. 1). to commemorate 
his eoiKpiest of I’aiamau. 

” The New Fort, built on tlie upper .slopes of a conical hill, is also rectangular in 
yilan, measuring some 250 yards east to we.st by some 100 north to south. Its walls of 
nibhJe masonry are 17 feet thick, and within their thickness is contained a continuous 
series of vaulted chambers loop-holed externally for dcfeiu^e, whicfi were probably intend- 
ed to accommodate the garrison. Along the top of the walls are the. usual battlements, 
a pa.ssage some 12 feet wide running behind them. At the ends of the southern walls 
jiroject two large circular bastions, octagonal internally and covered by hemispherical 
domes, which are pierced b}'^ four windows for light. In the middle of the floor of these 
bastions is a dry well, which seems to have been used for the storage of munitions. 

“ The main entrance to the fort, which is known as the Nagpuri Bate, is in the south 
side, and projects some 80 feet beyond the fort wall. The gate itself is ruined almost 
beyond recognition, but there still remains practically intact ita remarkably fine outer 
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facade of close-drained stone, most elaborately decoratctl w itli a free arabe.s(jm> of ex- Central Circle, 
quisite workmanship, and of u character typical of the .lahandifi style (tf .Vludhul Ardii- Bihar, 
tecture. 'I'lie inner structure of the gate has colla])se(l almost in Mn, and one of the works 
undertaken during the year \va.s the dismantling of a dangerously dilapidatisl mass of 
masonry to ensure the .safety of the remaining structure which would have been scwiouslv 
affected by its fall. Another item carried out was the construction of an a]q>roach path 
up the jungle-clad slope of the hill, to permit of easier access to the forts. 

" I’alamau has had a varied and chequered history. The Kharwars. Oraons, and 
Cheros all claim to have been riders of llohtJisgarh and sulisiMjui'ntiy to have migrated 
to I’aliunau. Hhagavat Ihii, who took possession of the country in 1(113 I). was the 

first of a long line of (hero Chiefs wlio ruled there for 200 vears. .Medaiii Ibii. already 
mentioned as the luiihier of the Old Fort, was tlie most proniiia'iit chief of the ih iiasty. 

After defeating the Maharaja of Chota Nagfuir, he penetrated as far as Orissa, and 
made himself Lord raranionni of the southern portioji of (lava and the gri'ater part of 
Tlazaribagh and Sirguja. The later Cheros bdl through their own dissensions. 

“ Three. Muliammadan invasions are recorded ol (he (hero territory : the lirst by 
Shaista Khan, Mughttl Covernor of Bihar. i)i 1(141-42. who iidlicteil defeat on I’ratap 
Rai and conqiellcd litm to render an annual tribute of Its. KO.Odo. A year later, follow- 
ing a further Mughal itiroad. the tribute was lixeil at oii" lakh .iniiiially : Frataj) Kai 
being appointed Commander of l.ddb liorse by Sliah .lalian, and giviai Fahimaii as mili- 
tary fief with a Jama of two and a half lakhs. I’rovoked by t he persistent refusal of 
tribute and their constant cattle-lifting raiils into the Mughal territories along tl e 
frontier. Ifaud Kluin. (lovernor of Bihar, determined to .siilijiigatc the Cheros once and 
for all. A strenuous light in A]iril KKld lasting over 3 day.s made Daiid Khan master 
of the district, ami the Raja fled in terror to the jungles. .\ .MiiiiamiDadaii Faiijilar 
was apjtointed to the charge of Ihlatnau, but in KifUl he was rcinovcd and the territory 
placed directly under the Viceroy of Bihar. Intimately tlie uever-emling feuds of the 
(?heros led t<» the intervention of the British, and the territory was anmvxed by the East 
India Company in 1 772. 

“ On the conservation of the Bock sculptures at Batlierghat ta, in tlie Bhagalpur 
District, a sum of Bs. 7,7 was .spent towards the execution of repairs (*stiniat.ed to cost 
Bs. 131. On stylistic grounds the sculptures have been attributed to the tith-7th <;cn- 
tury A. 1). The most interesting of them is a long datio of figures in relief, locally 
known as Chinnu^i Mnni.. and situated a little below the summit of tlie hill clo.se to the 
Pataliputra caye. Among the images that have been identified a.ie Vishnu, and his 
man-lion, dwarf, and boar incarjiatifuis. 

“ The works in hand comprise the repair of the existing w ire-railing along the monu- 
ment and the refixing of its uprights in <*oncrete ; the removal of ugly pointing from the 
pavement in front of the sculptures and its replacement by new, rticessedin the joints; 
the insertion of a neat fillet of darkened mortar to exclude water from behind the .sculp- 
tures at the eastern end of the gallery ; the treatment of the decaying surface of certain 
portions of the sculptured dado with a fluid preservative, and the construction of a narrow 
footpath up the hill, to afford easier access to the monument. 
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“ At llajgir, a sinii uf Ks, J7:i was .spent towards tlio repair of the eiulosure wall 
built to divert tralfic Iroin the ancient inscription in the so-called ‘ Shell-characters' 
cut in the rock-pat h through tla* defile leading to the Hanigariga pass. 1’hc inscri])tion, 
which is much damaged, has not yc't been deciphered ; and while its arclucological 
importance has Iteen ipie.stionetl, it is nevertheless conceivable that the hidden record 
it contains may yet yi(*ld mm-h of valne for the early history of this ancient site ; 
the origin (d which takes ns back to the ha/y beginniiigs ol the historical ]»eriod in 
India ; indeed, possibly antedates them. 


" The work.tlie estimated co.sl ol which is lis. .‘lOn. in\ olves tin rebuilding of the 
broken portions < if the bonndaiy wall iind flic )c])air of its entrance gate ; while jnngdc 
growth will b(' (‘iinlicatcal from the aica it encloses. 


ilottffhf/r. . " \ monnmeni of the early lilnhaminadan period on w liicii animal repairs Wfic 

c.Nccnled is the Dargali of I'irShali .Nafa at Monghvr which, along with the iort. is 
maintained by tin' An Ineohigical J)e]iartment. During a sum of I!s. ,Tl(i 

was spent on tlie maintenance of these iiionnmcnls. 

"The rejaiirs (‘xicnted comiirisi' the mamtaining weatliei tight of the Dargali 
and the gateways ol the iort, including the eradication ol luirmJiil vegetation Iniiii 
them, and, in the' latter ca.se. tlic replacement (d decaying root beams 


" The Dargali contains tlic remains of an unknown saint reputed to have lieen 
a (lisci])le id Kliwaja Mnin-ud-diii (liisli, tlic celebrated early Mnlii iiiniadaii mission- 
ary of Ajniir. It dates from tli(‘ year 1497 A. D., an insctijdion to that elfect exist- 
ing in the fa^iade ; but the structure is lacking in aichitectmal inteicst. The Dargah 
is known as that of I’ir Shah A'afti, Atifu being the I’ersian word lf»r ‘ Musk ' : the scent 
of which emanating from his (iriginal burial ]>lace in the ramiiarts of the Monghyr .Koit, 
it is Sidd, disclosed its hitliert«» nnsuspected existence t o the Bengali Afghaii (.’oxranoi . 
I’rinee Danyal, w'heti eiigagt'd on their repair. Though the original fort is reputed 
to have been built liyllie early IVIuhanimadan Kings ol Bengal, tlu- present striietnre - 
to judge l*y the ai( liitt'ctural style of its remaining gateways does not antt;- 
date the ('ally Miiglud }ieriod, when it was again re])aire(l by the Bmperor Akbai’s 
famous Hindu De])uty, Haja Todar IMal, in 1.W0, while engaged in the conquest of 
Bengal. 

'' Monghyr is believed to be mentioned in the Muhabharulu under tiie naiii(( of 
Modagiri ; but tiio earliest historical information about the place is ilerived from an 
inscribed copyier yilate of unceitain .date, found within the fort ana in 1780, W'hich 
refers to u Kaja Deb Pal. who flourished in the lOt' eeiitur}* A. D. 'rhe plate, which 
seems to have been engraved to commemorate a meeting of the feudatories of the 
Pala Kings (d' Bengal, does not mention any town or fort at Monghyr, hiit merely 
relates tliat the king encamped on tire sjiot and constructed a bridge of bouts across 
the Danges. 

“ Nor is Monghyr spcifically mentioned in connexion with Bakhtiyar Khilji’s 
conqiu^st of Bihar ; but with the rest of the proyince it w'as apparently attached to 
Bengal until 1330 k. 1)., w'hen Muhammad Tughlaq annexed it to Delhi. From A. D. 
1397 onwards for some 100 years it lielonged to the Kingdom of Jaunpur. When 
Sikandar Lodi of Delhi overran Bihar in 1488, it was in the hands of independent Afghan 
chiefs ; but abovvt 1494 the Afghans seem to have submitted to Husain Shah of Bengal ; 
and it is recorded that his son, Prince Danyal — already mentioned in connexion with 
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the erectidii of I’ir Sliali Niifa’s toml> iiiid iho repair »tf the fort walls olitaiiied from Central Circle, 
the Sultan Sikaialar laxli a formal aeknowledjfiiieiit of the possession of Ithmirhyr Bihar. 

by t he Bengali Kinjj;. History of 

Monykyr. 

“ Monghyr was the lieadcpiarters of the liihar army of tla* Heiigali Sultans till its 
eapture by Slier Shah, following on his defeat of its Hengali (iovernor t^utb Khan 
in 1533 : an action which was the first considerable success of the Suri hi the struggle 
which eventually jilaced him on the throne of Delhi. 

“ In 1545 Monghyr came into the possession of the Karauni .Afghan Sulaiiuan. 
who held South Bihar for Islam Shah Suri ; and in 15t>3. after his defeat of Adil Shah, 
the last of the Suris, Sulaiman became ruler of Bihar and Bengal under the suzer- 
ainty of the Mughal Kmperor .Abkar. 

“ In 15H(i, during the Mughal campaign against th»‘ insurgent Bengalis. Monghyr 
served for some time as the /loint d'ttjrpni of Akbar's forces, one of the commanders 
of which was the famous b’aja Todar Mai,' already mentioned as having repaired the 
fortifications. Monghyr again served as a centre of operations for Sultan Shiija, the 
second son of Shah .lahan. during the J’raticidal war of 1(557 for the succession at Delhi. 

In later times it was the capital of hiawab Mir Qasim. who established an arsenal in 
the fort ; and the town continued to be one of importance until his final defeat at Udanala 
in 17(53 by the British. The fort, was for some time oeeupiisl by the troops ot the 
East India (Vimyiany. and was the scene of an outbreak among the Kuroyiean 
officers known as the ‘ White Mutiny ', which wais rpielled by bord Clive. The forti- 
fications were, how-ever, gradually allowed to fall into disrejiair ; and the Kawub's 
arsenal and palace were eventually eonv(*rted into the Collector's residence and the 
ilail, respectively. 

“ 'riie several monuments of the Suris at Sassarani m the Shahabad District are<S’f7.wMra»t. 
also maintained in order, and a sum of Ks. 247 was spent during the year on their 
annual repair. Of the e.xploits of the famous Slier Shah of this dyna.sty, from his 
use to power in Bengal to his accession to tin* throne of Delhi in 1540. little need be 
mentioned. 

“ Descended from the royal house of Sue, Kings of (llior, in 12th century Afghan- 
istan, he had risen from t he modest rank of administrator of a small district near Bohtas 
to be Prime Minister under one of the Lohuni Afghans who styleil themselves kings of 
Bihar in the time of Babar. On that Emperor’s advance, into Bengal, Slier Khan - 
tiger lord, so-colled liecause he had killed a tiger that lept suddenly upon the king of 
Bihar— at first nominally sided with the Mughals, but this <Jid not prevent his join- 
ing in Mahnuid Lodi’s attemjits to recover the Delhi throne, nor his treacherously 
deserting the pretender at the battle with Humayun near ljucknow, whi<di diH|)elled 
the Lodi’s hopes. 

“ ’I'hough then again nominally reconciled with the Mughals, and making his sub- 
mission to Humayun when Chunar was besieged in 1632, the Afghan never abandoned 
his dream of sovereignty. He skilfully enlarged his territories at the expense of the 
Kingdom of Gaur ; and, when Humayun advanced into Bengal against him, accom- 
plished the capture of the fort of Rohtas from its Hindu chief ; by which mameuvre 
he effectively took the improvident Humayun in the rear, and severed his communi- 
cations with the Mughal capital. 
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“ Huratiyun was suffered to march along the Ganges past Patna till he reached 
a spot near where the liattle of Buxar, two hundred and thirty years later, once more 
decided (he fate of the same Mughal Empire. Here, at Chaunsa, battle was joined, 
whi(-h resulted in t he disastrous defeat, of the Mughal and his flight to Agra. 

“ A year later, in 1540, t he contending armies met again at Kanauj, and the battle 
that ensiled ])nt an end for a time to the Mughal Empire. 

“ Slier Shah was gifted with unusual administrative as well as militari' talents, 
and ill his fiscal and other j’efonus arc seen the true origin of many of Akhar's most 
famous measures. Not (content with the administrative side of social reform, he went 
beyond most Muslim rulers and also attempted a certain crude legislation. His brief 
but benelicent rule came to an end in 1545, when he was killed at t he siege of Kalinjar 
during a vigorous aitemiil to subdue the. rebellious Hajputs. He left no fit successor 
to carry on his si hemes. I'nder his son Salim Shah the ancient rivalries of the Afghans 
revived, and bv t lie time of his death in 1554 the kingdom had reached a state of chaos. 
His son. a l>ov of twelve, was murdered by an uncle. Adil Shah, a debaiiche who left all 
real i»ower in the hands of Ids Hindu Wazir llimu. In the inevitable rebellions which 
arose Ibrahim Sur seized Delhi and Agra, and Sikandar Sur. another neplimv of Slier 
Shah. i ook ])ossession of tlie Punjab and then drove Ibrahim out of his new sovereignty. 
In t he midsi of t his turmoil Humayun. driven into exile 15 years before, seized his 
ojiportuidt v, and. desiamding from Kabul, routed Sikandar at Sirbind in 1555, 
when the kingdom ol Dellu iiiially reverted to thi' Mughals. 

“ The nuuisoleiim ol Slier Shah is perhafis one of the most impressive monuments 
in all India. .\ mounting mass of triple tiers, octagonally planned, and relieveil at 
the angles witli numerou.< little chaUrix, the wliole is surmounted liy a great dome 
and solidly i aswl on a high sipiarc terrace which arises from the waters of a lake. 
Sjneading out t<i tlie watm 's edge is a continuous plinth of stejis ; while centrally in 
the sides cd' tlie high basement rise other narrow flights alTording ai^cess to the main 
terraiT above. This liasement wall is relieved with domed pavilions of octagonal 
form, jiicna^d in each side by pointed arches inset in a shallow square recess and shaded 
by a cliiijja ; while little projecting oriel-balconies, carried on mas.sivc brackets, occur 
in pairs in each facadi*. ellectively grouping with the larger pavilions at the corners. 

“ Till' main storey of the mausoleum ])r()per, with its enclosing aisle, is treated 
as a continuous series of pointed arches, three to each facade, the arches being recessed 
in a shallow square an hitrave merging into the intervening ])iers and ornamented 
with little carved rosettes in the spandrils. A hold chajja on projecting brackets 
encircles this main storey, and issunnounted in turn by a continuous line of simple 
free-standing ^cou/im/.s. 

“ KaiKjiinis in shallow relief crown the plain storeys above ; the terraced tiers 
progressively diminishing until they merge into the massive dome and the heavy 
spreading fiiiial whicli surmounts it ; w'hile interest and grace is afforded to the outline 
by the little domed pavilions which appear at each salient angle of the terraces. 

“ On the nort h of the lake is the domed entrance gateway, leading originally 
on to a raised causeway across the water to the mausoleum ; though this causeway 
has now disappeared and has been replaced by a lower earthen embankment. 
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“ Seen in soft silhouette against the afterglow at dusk, its mass reflected in the Central Circle, 
broken silver of the lake below, through the blue haze of village fires, the numunvent Bihar, 
leaves on the memory an abiding impress of its lieauty. 

“ The vigour of its architecture is again reflected in the smaller tomb of Massan 
Shah Siir. the fatlier of Sluu’ Shah, whic^h is veiy similar in general design ; wlnle tl»e 
chastely dclicab' carving which characterises the decorative t reatment of t he tomb 
of Aliwal Khan - the architect of these buildings reveals lighter element in the 
virile art of these Kith cenTury I’athuns. which (levelop«'d nu»re ftilly with the Mughuls 
who f(»Uowed them. 

‘‘ 1'he ton'll of Aliwal Khan is represented by a large scpiare enclosun* o|ien to the 
sky, of which only ])art of the original surrounding walls exists. The feature of out- 
stamling interest is the main Kntrance (iateway surmounted by dual chaUris. four- 
columned and shadetl by a wide dnijfi, which project from the facade, conlimdng the 
upward trend of tlu' flanking piers below. Kelieving these piers are trijile niches 
separated bv slaillow string courses ; a.n<l inset between them is the higii ent rami' arch 
of pointed form enclosing a trabeate opening spanned by heavy corbelled bra< kets. It 
is aiiiiinil 1 his I'pening t hat t he elaliorate and delicately incised ai'abesipies already men- 
tioned are conceni rated. 'I'lie gatewa.y. in its original entirety, must have been a very 
gri'jceful pii'ce of design ; though the jiresent lack of i-rowning auA a |)roliable 

centre pia vilion detraa ts from its proportions. M'lie monument was put into substantia, I 
repair se\(‘ra,l vi'ars ago. aia! oidy pc'ttv items, such as the rc'inoval ol noxious vegetation 
a.nd the weather-proofing of t he fabric, were ne('e.s,sitated in tla* y(*a,r under review. 

■■ Vet allot h(*r momimeiil of this groiiji on which .similar minor repairs wme 
execnied is the ruined tomb of Salim Shah which, like the tomb of Shcr Shah, is located 
in a large* artificial lake. The tomli itself is a complete ruin, but the causeway across 
the water by which a.cccss to it is obtained is relatively intact, and is of special interest 
since the similar feature of Slier Shah's mun.so]enni has entirely disappeared. TIk' 
camsoway is characterised by a siu'ceasion of linb’l-hcach'd sjians bridged by a corbelh'd 
eoirstruction. the piers between them being emjihasised by a series of jiroji'cting lial- 
I'onies on lieavy bracdcels, surmounted originally by small rluiUrin of t he sipiare open 
columneil ly])e characteristic of the architeetnre of Shcr Shah ; though these vhatiru 
have now all disapfieaied. Comprehensive proposals have been made by the Arehiuo- 
logic-al Snjierintemleut for securing the remains of this unirjue monument from further 
dilapidation, and it is hoped t Imt funds may be fort hcoming in the near future to give 
effect to them. 

" Another not able monument as.socia.ted wit li Sher Shah Sur. wiiieh is maintained liv Ilihtosgarh. 
tlic Andia-ological Department, i.s tliellolitas Fort, akso in the Shahabad District. He- 
is said to have obtained possession of it from a Hindu Raja in J.53l> by the familiar 
stratagem of introducing armed men in women’s litters. From its security lie was able 
to overrun Bengal and finally to infliet the decksive defeat on Ilnmayun's forces which 
resulted in the expulsion of the Mughal from India. 

“ The fort, which is situated on an extensive plateau some 1,500 feet above sea level, 
boasts a considerable antiquity and is said to derive its name from a young jirince 
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Central Circle. Rohitasva, son ot Raja Haris CItandra of the Solar Dynasty, to whom the hill is held 
Bihar. sacred. 


“ The walls have a circuit of some 28 miles, and the principal fortifications now 
extant are at Kaj (Hiat and Kathkauliy^. 1’he only records of Hindu times connected 
with Rolitasgarh ari- a few short rock-cut inscriptions at various places on the plateau. 
The first, at Phulwari, dates back toll6fi A.D., and refers to the construction of a 
road up the hill by Pratapadliavela, the chief of Japila (the modem Japla, on the 
opposite side of the Sone river). From another short inscription in the fort we learn 
that this chief belonged to the Khayaravalavansa ; and a further record of Hindu rule 
here is contained in an inscription near the Lai Darwaza dated 1223, whi<^h mentions 
a descendant and successor of Pratapadliavela of the same name. 

“ The two temples on Ihe north spur of the fort, called after Rohtas and Haris 
Chandra respectively, appear to Ire of later date. The former shrine stands on a high 
terrace approached by a. long flight of steps. The mxmhifa has now practically dis- 
appeared, together with the upper portion of the sikharu tower. The latter feature is 
square in plan with slight (eiitral projections relieving the l'a9ade, which is further 
decorated wdth bold mouldings. In each central projection is an empty niche, for- 
merly containing an image. The only carving is on the entrance doorway, on the lintel 
of which is depicted a small dedicatory figure of (fanesh, indicative of a Saivite .shrine. 

“ Close by this monument exists the Haris Ifliamlra Temple, a small pavilion-like 
strmture, four scpiarc in plan, and enclosed by a verandah, with a square porch boldly 
projecting from the centre of ea«h fa^tde. The whole is encircled by a wide continuous 
chajja and is imposed on a high vhnbiitra, reached by a small flight of steps. Over the 
central <hambcr is a dome, and smaller domes occur over each projecting porch. 
The shrine is reputed to have been erected by Raja Man Singh, who occupied the fort, 
during his Viceroyalty of Bengal under Akbar between the years 1580 and 1600 A. D. 

“ Monuments dating from Sher Shah’s reign here are the mosque and tomb of 
Habbas Khan, and the Jami Masjid. The mosque takes the usual fonn of a hall divid- 
ed int(» three domed compartments by transveme andies, and conbiins nothing of dis- 
tinctive charac.teT. Those artdies have latterly been strengthened by building additional 
semi-cinmlar arches beneath them, as the structure was in danger of collapse. 

“ The tomb of Habbas Khan is built on an imposing scale and is situateAl in a 
large square enclosure, with a low octagonal turret at each comer. It is square in 
plan, and from an octagonal-shaped drum above springs a fine dome ; while four domed 
chatiris crown the angles of the roof below it. 

“ Of the Jami Masjid an interesting feature is the Persian inscription on the 
facade, containing the name of Sher Shah. The mosque is of more interest architec- 
turally than that of Habbas Khan, the east fa 9 ade being treated more decoratively, 
and the proportions being more attractive. A notable feature of the interior treat- 
ment is the corbel construction adopted to negotiate the difference in shape between 
the. square bays of the triple compiartments and the circular domes above ; octagons 
and sexta-decagpns intervening in the dome-drum between them. 
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” A not/ewoi'tliy monuiuent in tlie lort is the paliice wliich was itfcupitHl ainl lavjicly Central Circle* 
repaired liy Raja Man Singh, for whom tfie fort sorvoil as n convenifnt stronghold. 'I’ln* Bihar, 
buildings here, which ('omprise a Shittli MithaL Darbar Hall, Euniich'.s quarters, I'hul 
Mahal, Hamimm, and a large fiamluri, are all distinctively of the early Mughal 
style of architecture. ; while a notable h-ature of the piilacc is the main entrance' gate- 
way, called the Hathi l*ol - from the ])air of small eh'iihants in ni(!he.s flanking the 
far;adc, wliich were so popular a fe)i.ture in the fort gateways of the period. 

On the annual repair of the fort a sum of Rs. was sjient (luring the year, 
the work comprising the removal of jungle growl !i generally and the rendering of 
Hie structunss secure against the weathei. The sum includes the wage,'; of a cliow- 
kidar. 

"Still another monument of Slier Shahs reign, on which iuinual rejiairs wvu' Slurgarh, 
executed during the year. i.'. the now badly ruined hill fort n! Siicrgarh. inaccessibly 
located in it jungle tract in tlie Siiahabad 1 >i.st.rict. Tiie pliitciin oi Shcrgiirli, whitdi 
is much lower and smiiller thau thtit of Rohlmsgarli . being only about 4 miles in 
circuniferenct', i.v surrounded by .stone fortiliciitioji.s wit h .sevi'ral ba.stions ;ind dcfendetl 
<]h(its. M'lie chief a.sccnt is 1<> the north, where a liroiid Hight of .stone steps winds u]> 
to it great gate on tin* lower ]tiirt of the ]>la1ean. I’iissiug through this, the road 
cro.sises a depres.sion whert' there is a large tiink, iind haids l.hrongh two more .strongly 
fortified gales to the summit of the higher slope on whieh t la* ])alaee .staiid.s. Sitnaled 
on the edge of it preeipiee. the jialuee ((anmaiiils a beanlifiil view over tlu' vallev of 
the Jtargauti and the hills l«*yond. Its buildings consist of two snnare courts enclosed 
by fotir open galleries, wliieli iire supported on jiilhirs in front and often into a .series 
of closed rooms beliitid, Owing to the slujte ol the gritiind, the southern courtyard 
is inncli higher thiin tJie northern one. 

■ The tahJihuiKis, or imdergronnd rooms inside the piiiaee, con.stitute the moat 
remarkable feature of the lujilding. Most of them received no light from above, and 
mav have been used tis store-rooms ; one at letisl served its a water- reservoir. A well- 
lighted room ill the north courtyard is .said to have aec(tmmoda.U>d the Zenana : wliile 
just outside the palace are two open-pillared halls, reputed to Jiave been used as a 
Dkmn Kham or office ; and nefir one of the pahice gates tliere is a tnosque. 

“• The structures generally tire very dilapidated, the lietter jtroserved jtortions 
being the Zenana and the other rooms beneath the courtvard. The repairs carried 
out this year comjirised the cutting of jungle, the iiroftping of a broken beam of the 
entrance gate, the clearance of the silt from a well, and the general removal of debris 
from the palace site, the cost of these w'orks amounting to Rs. 19,5. 

“ A noteworthy monument of the early Mughal period, also under maintenance, is Maner. 
the tomb of Makhdum Shah Daulat, or the Chliota Dargah, at Maner, in the Patna 
District ; on which a sum of Rs. 171 was spent. The \vorks eouqiriwjd the eradication 
of jungle growth, the renewal of lime pointing, and similar petty repairs to keep the 
structure watertight ; while silt was also removed from the inlet of the adjacent Jake. 

“ The Dargah is recorded to have been erec^ between the year 1008 and 1016 
by Ibrahim Khan, the Mughal Governor of Bihar, who was one of the saint’s 
disciples. 
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Central Circle. “ The monument is a fine piece of architecture. Of pleasing proportions, it is ela- 
Blhar. borately ornamented with relief carving and perforated jali-scTeem of great delicacy 

and high finish. Square in plan, the tomb stands on a raised platform, and is sur- 
mounted by a large dome terminating in a small turret-like finial. A deep chajja 
on ornamented brackets divides the fa^aides into two storeys, the lower of whicli is 
enclosed by an open colonnated verandah of trabeate design. 

‘‘ At the four corners of the tomb, the verandah bays are infilled with a solid screen 
wall relieved with small triple openings of arch-form ; and above tlieae solid corner 
bays rise four open columnar pavilions crowned by domes. 

“ A second chajja, continuous around the main facade and projecting corner 
pavilions, shades the upper storey, the clustering domes of which are an effective feature 
of the design. Enclosing the raised court in which the tomb is centred ar«! a series 
of dalum, the west side accommodating a mosque roofed by a long barrel-vault of 
pointed section ; while on the north is the main entranc(^ gateway imposed on a high 
chuhutrn externally and approached by a wide flight of steps. Inset among trees and 
pkituresquely Iwated by the side of a spacious square lake, the Dargah is perhaps one 
of the finest monuments of the Mughals now extant in the J^rovince. 

Hadaf. “ Also under maintenance, another monument of Mughal rule in Bihar is the ruined 

mosque and bridge at lladaf, in the Santal Parganas, the original site of the present 
Raj Mahal some 4 miles away to the cast, liajmahal served for some time as the head- 
quarters of Raja Man Singh, Akbar’s Deputy in Bihar between the yetirs 1580-1600, 
to whom the building of the mosque is ascribed. Erected on a great scale, the struo 
ture is a fine e.xample of the early Mughal style, though ('crtain of its features, not- 
ably the long pointed barrel-vault traversing the central liay of the prayer chamber, 
recall the architecture of the daunpur kings. Flanking the'liigh central chamber aie 
lower bays roofed with a series of domes carried on a multiplicity of little corbels in 
the. pendentives intervening between the four-square arches below. The high vaulted 
central bay of the prayer chamber rises with square walls, externally, above the ad- 
joining roof, its sides being inset with a range of small clerestory windows ; while at 
the rear comers of the mosque slender minarets lend interest ami grace to the design. 

“ To the east, before its open arcaded fa^’ade, c/wy'/fl -sheltered and crested with 
Jcanguras originally, extends a sj)aciou8 court with central hauz ; the enclosure Wall 
being relieved with niches and pierced by entrance gateways in the centre of each side.. 
Unfortunately the monument is now much ruined and bereft of nearly half of its 
prayer chamber ; though what remains is well deserving of conservation. 

“ The Mughal bridge near-by, which appears to be of somewhat later date, is a 
stiucture, some 240 feet long, of six openings spanned by pointed arches, its piers being 
strengthened with pointed (!ut- waters. At each end a large round bastion diverts 
the flow of the stream from the abutments of the bridge. 

“ The works carried out on the mosque comprise the putting of ‘ jungle, and the 
repair of leaking domes and vaults ; wdiile pointing was executed oih the bridge and 
the approaches thereto were laid with gravel. The cost of these repairs was Rs. 125. 
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‘*On the annual maintenance of the monuments at Buxar a sum of Rs. 272 Central Circle, 
was spent in the. year 1922*23. The strucjtures include* the Battleheld Memorial Bihar, 
a simple obelisk of curving sides and pede8talle<l base, raised on a low stepped plat- Buxar. 
form and contained within a grassed enclosure some 33 yaitls square. The monument 
was erected in 1920 to commemorate the Battle of Buxar fought between the Briti.sh 
forces under Sir Hector Monro and the army of Shujau-d-duulu. ^Jawab Waxir of 
Oudh, and his ally Mir Qasim, the last independent Nawab of Bengal. The action, 
which took place in the year 1764, resulted in the defeat of the Nawabs and the 
cession of the Lower I’rovince.s of Bengal to the British. 

“ The fort of Buxar, of which tactical advantage was taken by the Nawaba army 
in the action, stands on a high bluff above the (langes. It. effectively commands the 
higher reaches of that river, and thus o<!cupies a position of considerable strategic 
. importance. After this victory it passed into the hands of llic British, and a large 
body of troops were stationed liere for an exteiidexl period. Bishoj) Heber, visiting 
the fort in 1824, describes it as (consisting of a small square with a high rampart 
cased with turf, a deej) and wide ditch, a good glacis, and a sort of lower fort ex- 
tending to and commanding the river. 'I'he fort., no longer a military post, now 
accommodates the residence of a Public Works Department Canal Engineer. 

“ Another relic of the bat.tle is the walled (mclosure at Katkhauli, some four KatkhauU. 

away, containing the simple graves of the Nawabi (Jenerals Shuja Quli Khan and 
Sayyid Ghulam (Jiadir, who were killed in the fight. 

“ The repairs (tarried out embraced the maintenance of the approach road to the 
Battlefield Monument, the upkeep of the lawn about it, the pointing of the platfonu 
masonry and similar petty works ; wliile in the c^ise of the fort the work involved the 
repair of broken plaster and the repointing of the walls, magaxiue and s(mtinals’ kiosks, 
the removal of harmfid vegetation therefrom, .and the consolidation of the approach 
road with kankar. Similar petty attention was given to the plastered graves of the 
Nawabi Commanders and the enclosure wall above them. 

“ Towards the (;onservation of a group of the temples at Bhuvanesvara in Dri.s8a, Orissa, 
the estimated cost of which is Rs. 3,777, a sum of Rs. 380 was spent this year. The Bhuvaneamra. 
temples affected comprise the following, (a) The Linga Raja and subsidiary shrines, 

(6) Brahmesvara, (c) Muktesvara, (d) Raja Rani, (c) Parasuramesvara, (/) Bhaskares- 
vara, {g) Maghesvara, (A) Chitrakarini, (i) Maitresvara, (ji) Vtetal Deul, (A) Yamesvara, 

(I) Ananta Vasudeva, (m) Somesvara, (n) Sari Deul, (u) Siddhesvara ; and the work 
consists principally in fitting to the openings of each shrine iron frames infilled with 
expanded metal to exclude birds and animals from the interior ; in certain cases 
similar gates being provided to the courtyard entrance also. The eradication of jungle 
growth and hannful vegetation from these structures generally is also to be undertaken, 
while in the case of the Chitrakarini temple a missing stone is to be replaced in the 
spire. Petty repair will also be done to the masonry in the temples of Muktesvara and 
Yamesvara, and a leaking roof mended in the Maitresvara. Enclosures about the 
shrines are also to be levelled and the earth dressed tidily. 
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Central Circle. 

Orissa. 


“ These works are being undertaken to complete the repairs commenced some 
years ago on the notification of the monuments as protected under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act VII of 1904. Objection was, however, raised to this pro- 
cedure by the Hindu custodians of the shrines, and as no satisfactory settlement could 
be reached, the notification of protection was withdrawn, and the repairs then 
started were abandoned. As a special case, the Government of India have now agreed 
to the completion of these works at a cost of Ks. 2,410, and to the correction of certain 
faulty repairs c.arried out on several of the temples by the Bengal Government bet- 
ween the years 1898 and 1902, which will entail a further expenditure of Ks. 1,207 ; 
while an additional sum of Its. 160, included in the totsil estimate of Rs. .*1,777 quoted 
above, is to be 8f)ent on the works necessitated on the Somesvara Temple, which the 
I^ublic Works Department reports to be the property t)f Government. Of all the 
temples enumerated above, only the Raja Rani shrine is now notified under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act {ride Government Notification No. 2488-E., 
dated the 1st November 1913). 

“ The earliest temple in Bhuvanesvara is believed to be that called Parasurames- 
wara, a Saiva shrine, as(;ribable on sttdistic groimds to about the 8th century A. D, 
The temple tower measures some 29 feet square at the base, and is about 42 feet in 
height. From base to summit its surfac^i is covered with 8»iul})turi*8 of the niost ela- 
borate character, but without detracting from the simplicity and vigour of its outline. 
The tower, with its four-square curving sides relieved udth a. dominant central facet 
and lighter vertical projections at each corner, is treated as a multiple series of narrow 
horizontal bands, undercut to give a light shadow-relief between them. iSuper- 
imposed chaitya forms, elaborately carved, einbellish the flat surface of the prominent 
centre facets of the sikham, and at the angles an iutennittent scries of attached amahika 
forms rises to meet the large circular amduha c7-ovvning the structure. In front of the 
tower projechs i\\n juymmdmi or porch, a feature which is believed to have been added 
later, distinguished by a unique treatment of little clerestory windows, which occur 
beneath the eaves of the plain sloping roof. The walls of this structure arc again ela- 
borately carved, affording a certain uniformity with the main tower. 

*' The simple outline of both the tower and the jagamohan stands in marked con- 
tnist to the ehiboration of the later examples of the style, among whi(di the Raja Rani 
temple, dedicated to Vishnu, is conspicuous. Here, in this latter shrine, the simple 
four-square plan of the solid tower has developed almost into an octagon, arranged 
with multiple off-sets and projections to give great variety and play of light and shade, 
and an emphasis to the vertical trend of the design. The details still are of much 
beauty, no deterioration in this respect being apparent in the five centuries or so that 
separate this shrine from the Parasuraraesvara. A feature strongly developed, and 
specially indicative of its later age, is the decoration of the sikham tower by multiple 
repetitions of itself in miniature, to such an extent as almost to obliterate the original 
form of the temple. 

“ As is characteristic of the generality of these Bhuvaneswara shrines, the porch is 
ast^dar ; but a feature strongly marked in the Raja Rani temple is the prominently 
projecting bay centering in each facade, surmounted by its own pyramidal roof and 
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carried on circular columns. Around these columns tw-ine female mifiin with seven- Ceotral'Circle. 
fold hoods, their tails resting on three griffins mounted on triple elephants (compare Orissa, 
the tJond emldeni at Chanda, etc,., in the Central Provinces). In the flanking pro- 
jections are contained windoAvs, the entrance door being placed in the similar i)rojoc- 
tion axial with the vinimui or shrine ; and on the entran(;e lintel is depicted the 
dedi(!atory figure of Lakhshmi. 

“ While the lower walls of tho j(i(f(nuohmi are conspicuously plain, in <H>mparison 
with the elaborated sikhara, its pyramidal r<»of exhibits marked developnuml from 
that of the Parasuramesvara shrine. Here, at the Itaja Rani, this feature partakes 
of the fomi of a continuous series of narrow cornice-bands, deeply undercut to afford 
a sharp horizontal shadow between them. Of attractive proportions, the temple 
has been aptly described as one of the gems of Orissan art. 

‘‘ Chronologically intermediate between the two monuments described above 
is the Great Linga Raj 1’emple. the original structure of whi('h. comprising the usual 
vinmmi and ja/f a inohmi, has been subsequently added to by the erection of miri-nuimlir 
and hhtga-mandir before it ; so that the structure (omprehends a series of four (con- 
tiguous c.hambers axially arranged. 

“ The monument has b(!eri described as ‘ perhaps the finest example of a purely 
Hindu temple in India ’. In height it is over 140 feet to the summit of the sikhnm 
tower; and, as with the other temples described above, the whole surface is (covered 
with carving in the most elaborate manner. 

“ Here, too, is seen an intermediate stage in the elaboration of t he tower outline, 
the miniature decorative sikhaniH appearing only in the intervening facets of the 
curving sikhara sides, wliich have not departed largely from the square in plan. The 
central projections vertically dividing the facades of the jw/muolmH, again, lack the 
extreme prominence of those of the later Raja Rani temple ; though the same elabor- 
ation of the roof over this portion, with its multiple undercut cornice-bands is in 
evidence. 

‘ The three prominent examples mentioned above represent the Indo-Aryan 
style of architecture as manifested in the temples of Orissa. 

“ A parallel development exhibiting distinct Dravidian influence is also apparent 
in certain of the shrines. An instance of this is to be found in the temple of Vetal 
Deul where the croAvning feariires of the sikhara are definitely reminiscent of the rock- 
cut Raths of Mamallapuram, in Madras ; though the rest of the structure exhibits 
a more general conformity to the style represented by the early Parasuramesvara 
temple mentioned above. 

“ It is of interest to note, in passing, that an analogous instance of the dual develop- 
ment of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian styles occurs again at Pattadakal on the out- 
skirts of the ancient Chalukya capital Vatapi (Badami) in western India, at approxi- 
mately the same latitude. 
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Konarak. 


“ The shrines at Bhuvauesvara number hundreds ; but the above briefly sum- 
marises the salient characteristics of their distinctive architectural style, as it developed 
from the 8th century A. D. to the 12th. 

“ Another monument similarly maintained, and on the annual repair of which 
a sum of Bs. 311 wasexjieuded in tiie year under review, is the famous Black Pagoda 
of Konarak, in Orissa. The major part of this sum was paid as wages to the chauki- 
dars and malis employed to keep the temple and its enclosure in good order. The 
monument is situated on the sea coast, and its name ‘ Black I’agoda ’ originated with 
the early European mariners, for whom it served as a (ionvenient land-mark. It is 
so mentioned in the diary of Sir Streynsham Master, (Jovernor of Fort St. George 
(Madras) in connection witli a voyage along the coast in 1075. The temple, which is 
dedicated to the Sun (Jod Arka (otlierwise iSiirya) at Kona, was constructed by 
Nurasindia I (123s-()4 A. D.) of the eastern Ganga dynasty of Kalinganagara— the 
modern Mnkhalingam of the (Janjam District — a dynasty comprising 18 kings whose 
rule lasted till 143.‘). when it sue(Mimb»‘d to the Suryavansas. 

“ I'he outstanding inipi(‘s.sion conveyed In* this monument is one of stupendous 
mass, perfectly ])ro])orfion( d and elaborated with ornamcjitation of extreme delicacy ; 
though the structure is now lull a ruin. It was contained originally within a court, 
which measured some .S!to feet by r)4(>. and was enclosi'd by a wall surmounted by 
battlements, litth* trace of which, however, now remains. The principal gateway 
was located in the ea.sl side. 

‘‘ Abul Fazl, descriliing the monument in the Alu-i-Akburi, Juentions 3 portals; 
the eastern one being carvt'd wit h elephants bearing men in their trunks ; the western 
with horsemen ; and the northein with tigers ranip.int on elephants (compare again 
the Guild cmldems at ('handa. and elsewhere in tJie Central I’rovinces). lie also speaks 
of a great column of lilaek stone 50 yards high in front of the shrine. 

“ The main shrine rises from a higti plinth, which, in common with the rest of 
the structure, is covered with elaborate carving and sculptures. Its distinctive feature 
is, however, the great chariot-wheels, to the number of 24, carved at intervals along 
the sides ; thus representing the whole structure as a rath or chariot of the Sun God. 

“ Of the temple siMura, or tower, all but the lowest third has disappeared, and 
now only the jfufdvivhan, or porch, remains in any degree intjwit. Architecturally, the 
great beauty of the temple arises from the form of the roof over this latter portion. 
Of pyramidal shape, it is divided into three main tiers, each subdivided by multiple 
cornice-mouldings broken around projecting facets to give vertical relief to the domi- 
nant. horizontal lines. The play of light and shade which this treatment induces is 
of singular charm ; and further interest is afforded by the bands of tiny figures cut into 
the face of the moulding.s. A corresponding elaboration is carried down on to the 
nmin facade, giving unity and coherence to the whole design ; while several dedicatory 
images of the Sun God Surya decorate the exterior niches of the vimam or sanctum. 

“ Internally the structure is singularly plain, the roof being formed by a simple 
corbelled construction following approximately the outline of the exterior slopes, and 
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supporting u flat slabbed ceiling carried on wrought iron beams. A smaller temple Central Circle* 
dedicated to Mayadevi and subsidiary to the main shrine exists in the same enclosure, OrUm. 
along with the A a/ Mnndir or dancing hall ; and other features of interest are the large 
figures of horses and elephants, and tigers rampant on elephants set up on detached 
platforms within the area. 

“The work of conserving this monument was begun in IfltH, since which date 
a sum of Rs. 1,10,600 in all has been spent on its repair. The work involved the re- 
moval of the great quantity of sjind which <u)vered the whole site and obsinired the 
basement of the temple, as well as (^miprehensive structural measures for the security 
of the buildings themselves ; while, with a view to preventing the future aiHuimulation 
of wind-blown sand, a range of small trees was planted around the site to act as 
a protective screen. The many fallen sculptures recovei-od on the site were also collected 
and transferred to a museum l)uili in I!»i4-ir) at a cost of Its. I0.0(H> to accommodate 
them in t he immediiite viciniiy. On the maintenance of the latter structure a sum of 
Rs. 37 was spent in the year umlei revitov. 

“ The Baraltuli hurl ill ( k in Orissa is ahso maintained, and a sum of Rs. {ViCullatk. 
was spent on the iumual I'cpair tif its ruined walls and entrance gateway. The fort 
was built l»y Mukiimlinlevu, the last independent Hindu ruler of Orissa, who in 1500 
A.l). usurped the llinme (d the shuri lived Rhoi dynasty ; and who was himself slain 
eight years la, tei ill an emouiitei with a rebellions feudatory while resisting an inva- 
sion by the Bihar Atghaiis. as a result of which ( Irissa became a Muhammadan Province, 

In the Ain-i Akhuri, the fort is described as containing a line palace of nine courts, 
the first of wliii h was n.sed for the ehqihaiits. camels, and horses : the second con- 
taining military store-rooms and the quarters of the guards and attendants ; the 
third w^as occupied by porters and watchmen ; the fourth by artificers : and the fifth 
contained the kitidiens ; the si.xth comjnised the Raja’s public compartments; the 
seventh was used for the transaction of ])riva1e business ; the eighth was the xenana ; 
w'hile the ninth contained the Raja's own sleeping compartments. 

“ The fort, which had double walls of stone, enclosed a rectangular area of some 
2,160 feet by 1.8tK) feet. Little survives of the monument, however, in which are 
now located various modern buildings of the Oivil Station. 

“ The re])airs done comprised the removal of jungle growth and vegetation from 
Ihe fort generally ; while those for the ruined gateway, which is pracrtically all that 
now renmins of the fortifications, included also the filling of craerks and the re-setting 
of loose masonry on the roof, as well as tlie securing of broken edges of planter.” 

“The .lanii .Masjid at A.sirgaih (PI. XXI, fig. o) was another monument underCentral 
conservation this year. Pictumsquely imposed on the crest of the Hill Fort, with **™'’*'*®** 
its towering minarets visible for many miles around, the mosque is a noteworthy 
monument of the period of Sliah Jahaii ; though its architectural features are indige- 
nous to the locality and reflect little of the influence of the Mughals. 

' Raised on a high jilinth the prayer chamber is a spacious hall, op«m on the east 
front and divided into multiple bays by intersecting arches of jiointed fonn carried on 
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Central Circle, piers. The west wall contains the main central mihrdb and a series of subsidiary mihrabs, 

Central which last have latterly been converted into little window openings. In front of the 

vincas 

prayer chamber is a quadrangular court enclosed on its other three sides by an arcaded 
dalan rep<iating the features of the mosque facade ; and in the eastern side of the 
enclosing arcade, at its southern end, a triple-arched entrance affords access into the 
mosque. 

The mosque had formerly been used as a barrack during the military occupation 
of the fort by the British, and the works in hand aim at the reclamation of the monu- 
ment to its former state. The work involved the dismantling of a modern structure 
erected on the roof ; the removal of alien w'indow-frames froni the mihral) recesses in 
the west wall, and the making good of damaged plaster, as well as the dismantling and 
rebuilding to the old design of the southern minar which was in a very precarious con- 
dition ; all of which work was practically completed in the year 1920-21. In the year 
under report, the replacement of fallen chajja stones and their supporting brackets, 
both along the cast front and in the flanking mimvrs, was (;ontinued, and a sum of Rs. 2, 1 70 
S])ent on the work. 

On the maintenance of the Asirgarh Fort itself (PI. XXI, fig. h) the principal 
item in which is the removal of jungle growth from the walls — a sum ot Rs. 567 was 
spent. 


“ The fort, which is believed to have been mentioned in the Mahabharata as the 
scat of worship of the legcndaiy warrior Asvatthama, consists of three separate lines of 
muniments, the uppermost, known as Asirgarh proper, measuring at its greatest some 
1,100 yards in length and 6(K) in width north to south. Of the two fortifications below 
it, the higher (»ne is called Kamargarh and the lower Malaigarh ; while the main avenue 
into the fort on the south-west side passes through five gateways by a steep ascent of 
stone steps. 

‘ In 1295 Asirgarh was held by the Chauhan Rajputs; and Ala-ud-din Khilji, 
on his return from the first Muhammadan incursion into the Deccan, stormed the place 
and put its garrison to the sword. It came into the hands of the Faruqi kings of Klian- 
desh in about 1 400 A. D., and was greatly strengthened by them, the. lower fort, 
Malaigarh, having been entirely (lonstructed by Adil Khan 1, the fifth king of that dynasty. 
Asirgarh was their principal stronghold, to which they always retired when the capital 
Burhanpur was threatened by hostile armies. It remained in their possession some 
200 years, till in KJOO A. 1),, the Mughal Emperor Akbar annexed Malwa and Khandeah, 
capturing Asirgarh, along with its defender Bahadur Klian, the last of the Faruqi line, 
after a protracted seige. A contemporary inscription cut in the rock near the main 
gateway records this event ; while another inscription near the large tank in the fort 
commemorates the building of the Jami Masjid, earlier mentioned, in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. The fort subsequently passed into the hands of the Mahratta Feshwa Baji 
Rao in 1760, and 10 years later was made over to Madhoji Sindhia, from whose des- 
cendant it was captured by Wellesley shortly after the battle of Assaye. It was, how- 
ever, immediately returned to Sindhia ; but as a result of a second seige in 1810 it 
reverted permanently to the British. 
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“ The neighbouruig fort at Burhanpur also received attention, and the under- Central Circle, 
mined walls of the Zenana enclosure were usefully underpinned; while the dangerously Central 
dilapidated portions of the ternu’e along the river front of the stune court were en- *’™''*"®*** 
closed by a railing of angle-iron posts and stretched-wire to exclude the public, it not 
being feasible to repair these remains. A sum of Bs. S82 was s|ient in completing 
this work, which was in progress from the previous year. 

“ The city of Burhanpur dates from about the year 14(M) A. D., when it was fo\m<led 
by Nasir Ivhan, the first independent ])rii,ce <*f the Faru(|i dynasty of Ivhandesh, who 
is said to have named it after the famous Shaikh Burhami-d-din of Daulatabad ; while 
the fort or citadel, standing some SO teet liigh on the right bank of the 'I'apti, is ascribed 
to Adil Khan 1, the fifth of the dynasty. 

‘ Burlianpur remained the capital of the Fanu|is till Akbar annexi'd Khandesh 
in 1($00, and during this period it was repeatedly sucked by the rival Muhammadan 
princes of the l,)ec(;an. The only monument now extant of this time in the fort itself 
is the pair of minarets of primitive form which rise from the ruins of the (,>ila-ki-Musjid ; 
though others exist in the town outside in the .lami and Bibi-ki-Masiids. 

“ Till 1H3, '5, when it was reduced to the status of cajhtal of the Khandesh Su bah. 

Burhanpur was the seat of the Mughal Viceroys of the Deccan, who. greatly extended 
and embellished it. The bulk of the present remains in the fort appears to be ascribable 
to the Mughal occupation, as well as the elaborate system of water works in the town. 

“ Burhanpur was plundered by the Mahrattas in 1(!S5 in the very presence of 
Aurangzeb, then engaged in an expedition for the final compiest of the Deccan. 'I'wenty 
years later they again siickcd its suburbs; and l»v 1710 Wn'vhiiulh of the Deccan Subah 
was formally conceded to them. The Kizam .\saf Jah resided much at Burhanpur 
after his seizure of the (Jovernment of the Deccan in 1720, and he built the brick wall 
surrounding the modern city. After lieing succes.sively in the jxmsessiou of the I’eshwu, 

Sindhia, the British, and Sindhin again, Burhanpur finally pa8.sed to the British in ISOO. 

“ The best preserved relic in the fort is the Zenana Baths built in the distinctive 
early Mughal style, which are now used as a Dak Bungalow ; though it is hoped ev(ui- 
tually to reclaim them as an ancient monument, after Best-House accommodation 
has been provided elst'where. The baths arc lociited in the Zenana enclosure men- 
tioned earlier as being under repair. 

“ At Burhanpur, again, work was continued on the tomb of Ncdir Shah (? Nasir 
Shah ; 1399-1437 A. D.) (PI, XXI, fig. d) of the Furuqi dynasty of Khandesh, and 
a further sum of Rs. 1,648 spent during the yeiir against a revised estimate totalling 
Rs. 9,775. The cost of the work to date amounts to Rs. 7,458. 

“ The tomb, which is a simple structure, four-square in plan, with flat fayades 
relieved by shallow central projecting bays, is surmounted by a massive dome imposed 
on a high octagonal drum. A continuous and boldly projecting cAf/yVi-cornice. carried 
on carved brackets, shaded each front originally ; but this has now disappeared almost 
entirely. Above the chajja, a deep parapet is divided by a subsidiary string-course, 
the lower portion containing a frieze of shallow tni7<ra6-shaped panels ; which feature 
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Central Circle, is echoed in the facade below. Crowning the parapets are the remains of a few free- 


Central 

Provinces. 


standing kmupirus, and the large dome terminates in a tall ftnial. Three arched open- 
ings, infilled with perforated stone jali-mtemH, pierce each facade, except the westj 


which accommodates the mihrftf). The Avhole stnictun; is raised on a high podium or 


chibulrn reached by a flight of .steps on the west side. 


“ The conservation of this monument involved the refacing with coursed tubble 
of tlu* high <7f«ftwir(f-platfonn on which the lond) is raised, and the paving of its top 
surfacjc with stone to match the old fragments remaining in situ. The refacing with 
plaiti dre.s8ed ashlar masonry of the ruined exterior walls of the tomb is in progress ; 
while the interior will be repaved wdth dressed stone. No new carved decoration is 
being executed in the refacing of this tomb, and the work is strictly limited to the pro- 
vision of plain ashlar masonry, in which the main offsets and projections alone will be 
repeated. 


“ On my visit in Kebniary 1!)23, a scheme was prepared for the approj)riate layout 
of the enclosed area, in which the monument and the adjacent tomb of Adil Shah ar? 
eontained. This will involve the closing of the modern entrance cut into the compound 
wall and the opening up again for lusc* of the original main gateway to the north of the 
area. 


Khindwaa. In completing the (ionservation work in progress on the early Mughal remains 

at Khimlassa in t he Saugor Distritd. a sum of Ks. 520 was .spent during the year ; the 
total cost of the wmrk amounting l.o Rs. 1,020 against an estimate of Rs. 2,430, 

“ 'Hie greater number of the monomente are located in the old fort ; and among 
these is the Dargah of the Panch Pirs. a small structure of real architectural merit, 
simph* in outline and characteiised by an i'lfil)on!.te treatment of relief carving 
and perforated stone screens delicately wrought iind inset in panels in its square 
columnar sides. I’lie fa^'ach^s are shaded hy a wide (continuous chijja carried ou 
lintels and ornamental brackets. Unfortunately the tomb is now bereft of its 
original dome, whit^h was shattered by lightning some years ago. (.onservation 
involved the replacement (d broken pieces of chajjn on all four sides, the renew'al of 
a broktm j«/( panel and a (couple of fractured lintels, as well as tlie removal of modern 
rublile-walling above the chajja, and its replacement by a plain ashlar parapt'.t. The 
broken top of the tomb was also made watertight atid jungle grow'th removed. 


Nagiva Mahttl. “ 'I’he Nagina Mahal (dose l>y (PI. X.Xll. fig. «)- with its architectural features 
so reminis(cent of the remains in Akbar's fatiutiis city of Katehpur Sikri, near Agra — 
w^as the object of an e.stimat.e amounting to Rs. Ofio framed by the Public Works 
Dtepartment for e.xoxcut ing such repair as will arrest its further dilapidation ; but the 
Executive Engineer concerned subseqiumtly reported that, in his view, the monument 
was past repair. As a result of the Ar(dui*ologi(cal Superintendent’s visit in February 
1023, however, (certain alternative struictural expedients have been suggested for the 
preservation of the old ruin, and if is hoped it will yet be possible to save it. It would 
be a pity, indeed, to let the monument collapse ; for it is a feature of much interest in 
the fort remains, and stands out very prominently in any distant view of the city. 
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“ The main entrance {gateway of the inner eitinlel a st ructure (listinixnislied l»y an Central Circle*' 
unusual Junseshoe shapcil opening of corl)ei construction, inset in a deep rece.ss in a Cent™! 
fa^'ade shaded by a wide clutjju - a, Iso a ?i<»lewortliy feature of t he group ,,f * 
rnonuiuent.s maintained in repair ; while another monumeiti within the citadel, al.so 
kept up, is the large well : a curiotis st ructuix' in which ;*• natural depressmn in t he 
rock h;t,s been further excavated to form a large s(piare re.s(!rvoir eiiclo, set! by /v/m/am- 
capped wall.'^. A step))ed <lescent cut in the natural rock of one siile affords a.ccess 
to the Well ; while architectural interest is lent to t he interior by t hea.ddition of a 
simple pilaster-set fayade witJi a, boldly projecting verandah ; though this last feature 
lias now fallen. 


‘‘ If may lie remarked that the old city of Khimlassa,. which is contained wit hin an 
outer fortified wall, is of |)ecnliar interest , in that theorigina.1 streets and hoirscs of the 
Mnghal period a.re, in many cases, .still extant , and are occupied bv the villagers of the 
pre,sent fmsli. There are few places in India where this feature survivi's so rehitiveb' 
intact. 

" Also of the Mughal style and re]tuted to <la.te from the reign of Jahangir, the 
Idgah and a sma.ll three-domed mo.s(|ue the latter within the town, a,nd the former 
some little distance outside it were also under repa,ir. In the Idgali damaged 
masonry was reiiaired and the .stone paving made good wlime broken ; while a broken 
c/iajjd was renewed and a, new entrance gate provided in the ca.se of the mosipie. 
Jungle growth was also removed from both .structures and mu ice boards under the 
Ancient Monuments 1 ‘reservation Act erected, the c,o.st of this work being im iuded in 
the sum aboVe mentioned. 


“(hi the Malauleo Temple at (Jhogra-Kliapa m the Nagpur District a >*»tn oi Ohojra-Khapa. 
Ks. I OS was s|)en( in continuing t he repairs in progre.ss from the previous yea,r. for 
which an estima,1e of Hs. 911 was sanctioned. The co.st of the work to dale amounts 
to Its. 0U2. 


“ The temple, a tihuii sipiare structure of low massive proportions and .solid walls, 
now bereft of roof and tower, ajifiears to be a.s(U'iba.bie to the early niediieval period. 
Comstructed of large dressed blocks of stone, its ponderous inspect is slightly relieved 
by simple mouldings and fillets incised in the low .squat pillars and pilasters tluU are a 
feature of its entrance front. The Unviple is pe.(-uliar in being wholly devoid of 
siuilptural ornament . 


“ The work on it. comprised prineijially the securing of di.sturbed faeing-nia.sonry. 
t he building up of fallen quoins, replactniient of missing roof slabs, and the rtipair of 
paving in the interior ; while the existing railing of iron-posts and stretched wire is 
being strengthened and a new gi-.te fitted to it, and the immediate vicinity of the temple 
cleared of loose stones and debris. 


“ At Sirpur in the Raipur Di.strict a furt,her sum of Rs. J ,530 was .sjient towards the Sirpur. 
constniction of a shelter for the protection of the sculptures — Buddhi.st, Saivite 
Vaishnavite, some 200 in all— recovered from the surrounding jungles and collected 
in the vicinity of the Lakshman Temple. The temple is an early structure of finely 
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Central Circle, cut brick reputed to date from the 9th century, its square sikhara (which is practically 

Provinces shrine) being distinguished by a treatment of elaborately 

ornanieiited bands, broken laterally around a series of five shallow vertical facets, 
alteniately wide and narrow, into which each front is divided. The spire itself is deco- 


rated with a scu-ies of superimposed cluiiiya shapes, its extreme angles being similarly 
ornamented with a vertical sequcncte of attached amalaJea forms ; while the whole 
striu-tme is set uj) on a high j)lain chdruira of stone. The temple it.self was thoroughly 
re|)aired a few years back ; and the sculpture shed under coinstruction is a building of 
f)ri(k piers roofed in nine spans with concrete on brick jack-arches between R. S. 
f)eams. and set up on an (ild pakka platform measuring some 70' X So'. The cost to 
date of constructing the shed, which was commen(!ed in 1920-21. amounts to Rs. 3,405, 
the estimate for the work being Rs. 4,349. 


liaiavpur. repair of the Kanthi Dewal at Ratanpjir (PI. XXll, fig. d) in the Bilasf)ur 

District, was carried to completion at a cost of Rs. 108, the full (rost of the work 
amounting to Rs. 327. 1’ho temple, which is a later medheval structure of elongated 
sliape. s(|uare in plan and two storeys high, is surmounted l)y a tall pyramidal roof of 
eight sides. The fa^’ades are relatively plain ; and the attached fM)limms and pilasters, 
and the small nn/jrflh-shaped niches with which they are relieved, arc curiously 
reminiscent of early Mughal design. 1’he monument is reputed to have been f)ULlt by 
the Haihaya (Kahudiuri) rajas tif Ratanpur, a dynasty which seems to have originated 
in the 1 0th century A. D., and to have lasted till the J2th. It was a branch of the 
celebrated Kalachuris of Chedi, whose kingdom was approximately co-extensive with 
the modern Central Provinces, and who at one period, in the early lltli century, 
extended their dominion as far as Tirhut, in Bihar {mie Duff's Chronology, pages 26 
and 2!):i. and Smith's Early HisUrry of India, page 312). 


'■ The work embraced the dismantling and re-erection with the old stones of the 
balcony \rtndows projecting on the south and west sides of the structure ; the filling of 
cracks in the domed ceiling internally, and the weather-proofing of the top with con- 
crete ; the grouting of hollows and open joins in the walls, and the repair of the floor. 
'I'he surrounding jdatform was also made good ; and jungle growth, both on the. shrine 
and in its immediate vicinity, eradicated. 

Pali, “ Another monument under repair was the Mahadeo Temple at Pali in the same 

distriirt. The temple is the only one extant of a number of shrines situated on the 
sides of a fine tank ; and is remarkable for a most elaborate treatment of carving 
and miniature sculptures in the interior of its mmdapa which covers walls and dome 
in extreme ])rofnsion. Similar carving appears again on the exterior of the dkhara 
where the original facing still exists in the lower lialf. The upficr portion of the sikhara 
facing, with the exception of the (wowning amaUika, has largely disap|)e.ared, and has 
been replaced Avith plainwork to keep the fabric watertight. The exterior facing of 
the numiapti again is for the most })art gone, and has been repla(red by plain dre.88ed 
stone. 'J'he whole structure is raised on a stone plinth, and in its original entirety was 
distinguished by, a treatment of dominant horizontal bands of carving and mouldings 
broken around the several projecting facets vertically dividing both sikhara and mandapa, 
the curving sides of the tower being treated at the comers with a vertical succession 
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of little attached amalakas. The temple was built in the 12tli century by Jajalhwleva, Central Circle. 

the third of the Haihaya line of Ratanpur, whose name ia inscribed on it in three places. Central 

The conservation work on tlie temple, which was completed at a cost of Rs. 45 during the 

year, embraced the correction of certain deficiencies of a previous repair ; while, blocked 

up windows in the miruhpa were opened out again, and the precarious masonry of 

their jambs and head was supported on new ashlar piers ahd steel joists. The renutval 

of mortar promiscuously smeared over the old structure, and the general tidying up of 

the site, were further items of this work, the estimated cost of which amounted to Us. 125 

against an actual expenditure totalling Us. 1,37. 

“On the completion of the repair of the Adbhar Temple also in the Hilasj>iir 
District, a sum of Us. 159 was .spent this year ; the total cost of the work amounting to 
Rs. 442. ^riie temple, which is also ascribed to t he Raihaya kings of Uatanpur. is now ii 
(!<unplete ruin, only the .sculptured door jambs and lintels of three doorways and a few 
columns of the mmulajw remaining e.xtaut. A distinctive feature of one of these relief 
.sculptures is the large snakes that trail uj) the jambs and meet over t he centre of t he lintel, 
while on the inner jambs of the same doorway is a delicately imt Horal dect»ration. 

Though the temple is so completely mined, the sculptured fragments remaining arc 
considered of sufficient interest in themselves to warrant tlu* con.servation of the 
monument. 


“ The works e.vecuted compris(*d the erection of neat iimsoniy buttresses to sup- 
port the old piers, and the underpinning of a couple of columns and the jambs of one 
of the doorways. The floor in the interior has Iteen laid with paving stones, and holes in 
the exi.sting c^onci‘et.<‘ have been filled ; while earth a.ccumiilation wa.s removed and 
jungle growth eradicatctl. 

“ At Semarsal, also in the Bilaspur District, a sum of Us. 151, a.gainst an estimati^ SVaifimt/. 
of Us. 125, was sjient in constructing a simple shelter over a .stone inscrilied with so- 
called Puli characters. It has not yet. been possible for me to visit the locality, and no 
satisfactoty estampage has yet been obtained of th(' epigraph ; but from the informa- 
tion at present available the record .seems possibly to be one of value. The stone has 
been notifioil under the Ancient. Monuments Preservation Act. and the shelter now 
constructed over it will emsure its preservation from the effects of the weather. 

“ Another monument under conservation was the fort of Deogarh on which DmjnrJi. 
Rs. 1,063 was spent during the year. 

Picturesiiuely situated on an isolated hill of the southern range of the Satpurus, 
about 24 miles south-west of Chindwara, the fort comprises a defensive wall enclosing 
an area about half-a-mile long by some 200 yards wide, with a sheer descent of some 
700 yards into the valleys around it. Within are some stone tanks and buildings, the 
principal being the Badal Mahal or cloud palace, and the A’aqqarkhana or entrance 
gate. The latter, which stands out prominently in any distant view of the fortress, 
is a square structure of two storeys, the lower containing the high pointed-arched gate- 
way framed in a flat panelled architrave, and flanked by smaller openings above the 
arch springing ; the upper storey taking the form of a smaller square pavilion, 
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Central Circle, surmounted. Ity a dome, and sluided on each face by a })rojectin}> chajja. The pavilion 
Central rises from the (-entre of the gateway lielow, llie roof of which forms a terrace around it 
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on all four .side.s. 


“ A promiuenf feature of the JBadal MaliaJ is its fine octagonal domed hall, the walls 
of whicli, int'.'rnally, ctmtain deep vaulted recesses in four of the sides. A numhcr of 
small featureless chambers adjoin to the west ; and to the north of the hall there is a 
large courtyard enelo.sed on tw(> sides by ati arcad(‘fl (luluu. 

'■ liOeal tradition ascribes the foujiding of the fori to the (Jaoli princes Itansur 
and (ihansur, who (ueceded the; ( Jonds ; but the exi.sting buildings arc of Muluimmaihin 
style, and are attributed to Ikkht Buland, a (Jond convert to Islam who lived about 
1700 A. .1). Bakht Buland Avas the first Deogarh prince of imj)ortanc(? ; and his 
sojourn at Delhi in the .scuvice of the Kmperor Aurangzeb, ap])arcntly stimulated in 
liini a taste for architecture, which manifested itself in the construction of the fort, 
and its palaces, lie subsequently asserted his independence, but the kingdom of 
Deogarh which he founded came to an end k^ss than half a century later when Chiiulwara 
was absorbed in the Bhonsla J{aj of Magjtnr. 


“ 'rhe structures under repair included the Natjqarkliaua. and the royal seat in 
the ruined throne room. The w(»rk was largely comprised by the removal of the dense 
jungle growth covering the fort walls and the buildings contiined w ithin them ; wJiile 
roofs were made watertiglil, simple underpinning e.vecuted, and in tin* case of the 
Na(:i<[arkhana. certain of the missing (rornice stones were renewed to match the 
('existing ones in sitn, the tocsse nunsonry being secured, and broken plaster ]Arotected 
with a fillet o! mortar run around the edges. The estimate sajjclioiuid for this work 
t<jtals lbs. ;t. fl2 and the sum expended to date amounts to Its. 2.0(i0. 

CluinHa. “ The City Wall of Chanda is another monunient maintained by the Archa*o- 

logical Depaitment. and on ite annual repair, taunprising the (;radicatiun of jungle 
gi'owth and the weather- proofing of the gates, a sum of lls. 500 was spent. 


“ Clianda town lies in the angle formed by the junction of the Krai and Jharpat 
rivers, and is .surrounded by a continuous line of battlements over .seven miles in length, 
which con.stitutes i»crhaps the most .striking example of (Jond methods (»f fortification 
tliat has come dowti to the pre.seiit age. The walls are surmounted by a heavy (freneJ- 
lated parapet ; they are 10 feet in thickness, and along the top runs a broad rampart 
broken down in j>laces but on the whole in fair preservation. Four gates ])ieree the cir- 
cuit, one to the north called .Jatpura, Vinba or (Jhormaidan towards the west, Achales- 
war to the east, and IWthanpura to the south ; in addition to these there are five wicket 
gates or Khirl'i named (Jhor, V’itlioba, Hanmant, Masan and Bagad. The walls 
Avere probably founded about the middle of the 15th <!entury l>y the Gond Baja Khatid- 
kia Bidlal Shah ; and they were kej)t in defensive repair by the Mahrattas during their 
occupation of the district. Gf recent years the fortifications have been extensively 
repaired by the Public Works Department. The gateways are good specimens of Gond 
architecture. They conform to the conventional arrangement of all such gates, and 
comprise a central pas-sage t ,vo bays in depth, flanked by sm.-ill internal guardi-rooms 
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and oiiteml tliroii^di a lii<xli poiuted-aivh. sot within f ho squaro frame of a Hal arciiitra vo. Central Circle. 
This latter feature is invarialily omhollislied witli a j»air (»f small isolated heraldic emhiems Central 
placed alxait tlio level (»f the arch alaitments. one on each side. Tin* heavy looplniled ^ **^'^*”^^* 
crenellations of the lower Haulcin^f walls are carried continmaisly across the higher gate- 
ways, rising in steps on either side to negotiate the <lifTerenc(* in hei^dit. 

" The (Jond dynasty of (^handa is traditionally believed to liave (wininaUMl witli 
one Kol Bhil — a man ‘ p’oat in wisdom and strength ' who welded the seattenal trilavs 
of (Joiids into oih* mition, ])erliaps in alxmt the 1 1th e<*ntnry A. D. It fell before the 
Mahratta IJlionslas in 1751, tin* last (ioiid kinii, Xilkanth Shah, dyina a jn isoner i:i t heir 
liands. Originally petty ehitd’s of a siiva^e tril>e, the (iond rulers spread their sway 
over a wide dcmiinion. reelaimine and ]U‘ 0 ])lin.u the wild forests in which tliey dw(‘lt 
and, save a nominal alh'niance to tin* J>elhi tlirotie. ]n*i‘ser\'ed t heir s<al lor sev(‘ral 
centuries inviolab* f?*oni for(‘i«iii ruh*. 

“ Wh(*n at lenirtli they fell, tlie\ l(‘lt. on the whol(‘. a w(*lb|Lj:overned and contented 
kinjidoni. adorned with admirable works of enjiim erin<i skill. pros]aa'ons to a i>oint 
no after-tiine lias r(‘ached. Th(* dt*viee of t he (Jond kin;L^s was a shtifh or lion destroying 
an elepliaiit. and ]m)bably had r(‘ference to their family namt* of Singh. This crest is 
carved on wall and gateway and tower wlu‘n(‘V(*r the (ionds held swav. and is tn be seim 
far beyond the lioundaries of the jiresimt Chanda Distriet : t hough it is very doubtful 
if its o(H’urr<*nce in certain distant lo(*a]ities as, for instanet*. Koiianik and liliiivanesh- 
vara in Orissa, and Nalanda in Bihar, can lie associated with a (iond do?iiinatioh. 

In ISIS ChHiida fell to the liesiegiiig British, tin* regular garrison dying to a man 
in its defence : and ]»y I Soil the rule of tin* Blionslas finally came to an end with the 
lapse of tli(* Nagpur Brovinee to the British (ioverfimeiit. 

Towards tlje conservation of the fort at Balajuir in the Akola Oistriet lor which Berar. 
a Special Bejiair estimate of lis. S.TOb has Ikmui sanctioned, a sum of lis. l»7S ww^lMajHir. 
spent (luring 

“ Balapur is montion(*d in the Aiv'i'Akhitrt as one of the ricli(*sl jHaynHus in tln‘ 

Berar Subali : and it is tlxnefoi-e jirobalile that the town e.\ist(*d loni> ladore tlie .Mughal 
iiivas on, though n(» enrlicn* record of it (*xists rnd(*r the Muglials it was tla* ehif'f 
militarv station of Berar aft(*r BIlich|)ur : and Azim Shah, son of .Aura ng/obAs said to 
liave lived here and tn have liuilt- a rnnd fort. The present fort of Balapnr was fiipshcd. 
according to an inscription on the outer gate, in 1757 hy Ismail Khan, the first Xawah 
of Elliclijmr under tlie Xizarn ol Hyderabad. Ir is inassividy l)uilt of Irrick. and crowns 
a small hill at the junction of tlie rivers Man and Mahais, the wat(*rs of which pracii 
cally surround it in the rains. 

The fort walls are in two main tiers, and are strengthened by a circular bastion 
at each salient angle, intermediate bastions occurring at intervals in tlie lower cir- 
cumvallations. The wuilLs are crowned with binymus and are furtlier pierced w ith 
numerous loopholes for the discharge of missile.s from the ranquirts behind. Tlu‘rc are 
three gateways into the fort, one wdthin the other. The middle gate is provided 
wdth doors studded with long spikes to resist attack by elephants ; wdiile the innermost 
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is ornamented with small figures of elephants and a horse and with floral designs. In- 
side the fort, originally, is said to have been a mosque ; but whatever old buildings 
there were are now no longer in existence, and apart from the remains of an old step- 
well recently disclosed, only the circumvallations of the fort survive relatively intact. 
The buildings which now o(!(!U})y the interior are the modern Tahsil offices and resi- 
dence.s, and otic or more schools ; and conservation is therefore confined to the fort 
walls and the old well. 

“ 'rhe works in progress iiu-lude the rebuilding of the fallen bastion at the N.-E. 
corner of the outer fortifications up to a sufiicdent height to support a stone-pitched 
earthen slope to be constructed behind it. This method of repair is much more econo- 
mical than reconstructing the whole liastion, while equally efficacious for the security 
(»f the adjoining walls : and though restoration of the complete bastion woidd doubtless 
he more eft’ective aesthetically, the prirnan consideration of economy precdudes it. 
Another fallen bastion and a length of adjoining wall on the west side of the fort are to 
be similarly dealt with ; while the mounds and uneven ground within the inner fort are 
to be levelled and (deared. A notice board warning the public against ofl’enccs under 
the Ajicieiit iVlonuments I’reservation Act will also be erected at the entrance gate. 

The step-well or fmoli, which has latterly come t o light in the northern part of the. 
fort, is buried to a depth of some 10 fe<d as a result of juitural cartli accmnulation 
through many decades. 'This haoli is to be excavated (completely, and a margin of 
ground of some 0 hwt cleared, to expose the old approatdies to it. The ar(« will then be 
enedosed by a railing of angle-iron ])osts and stretcdied wir(\ 'I’he considerable dejtth 
of earth whi(di intervenes between the ]>resent ground level of the fort and the upper- 
most floor of the well suggests that this latter feature may be niucli earlier in date than 
the fort itself in whicdi it is contained : for it is doubtful if an accumulation of lo feet 
of earth could have occurred naturally within the hundred and sixty odd years Unit 
have elapsed since the building of the fort. 

“'The (onservation of the (Juillri of Ihija .7ai Singh in the vk-inity is also pro- 
vided for in the same estimate. 'J’he liaja is said to have accompanied the Kmperor 
Aurang/.eb on his campaigns in the Ileccan and the chaliri a.scril>ed to him i.s 
a structure of pleasing design which takes the form of an open bamdan of 12 columns 
surmounted by a dome. A square porch with a smaller dome projects from the 
centre of each of the four sides, effectively elaborating the design, and the whole 
structure is mounted on a high cJmbvtra. The open facades are shaded by a conti- 
nuous chajja which returns around their mant'^ projections ; while the parapets 
above are crested with hanffvrai- in relief. 'The repairs comprise the replacement (d 
the fallen slabs of this chijja and the filling of cracks in the domes ; the provision of a 
stone railing along the outer edge of the platform on which the chattri stands ; and the 
construction of a foot-path thereto, with a sign post, from the Dak Bungalow near by. 
A I’rotected Monument’s notice board will also be erected at the chattri, ' 

“ On the repair of the Old Tank at Sindkhed in the Buliiana District, a sum of 
Es. 996 was spent against a sanctioned estimate of Rs. 1,428. 
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“ The structure is ascribed to the Jadhao family, which l«eld possession of the par* Central Circle, 
gana of Sindlched from about the middle of the 16th century down to the year 1851. 
when they were dispossessed as a penalty foranac^t of rcl)ellion by Arab troops uiuler 
their command. The family is celebre.ted as having given in marriage to the Mahratta 
Shahji a daughter who subsecpiently became the mother of the famous Sivaji ; thougli. 
notwithstanding the connexion, the .ladhaos were steady Imptu'ialists throughout tJie 
wars between Mughal and Maliratta, and held high rank in the Imperial aniiy. 

“ A feature of the tank is a high masonry embankment, whicdi holds up the water 
used for irrigation puipo.ses in the fields below. 'I’he bnmi contains a well surmounted 
by a domed })avilion : and also a sluice, controlling the outflow of water, whii-h is reached 
by tt flight of steps. 'Phe conservation of the mommumt involvcnl the repair of the rear 
wall with similar stone masonry’ : tlie renewal of Imtken steps «lown to the sluice, the 
filling of open joints in the dome over the well ; making good the broken concirte on 
the top of the iMud wall ; ami generally removing loo.se stones and rubbish from the 
interior. 

“ The iSarnalla Fort , built ui)on an isolated hill in the Melghat where the 8atpura S anidlla. 
range enters the Akola District , was also under con.servat ion in the year under review. 

The present structure, (comprising an upper a.nd a lower range of fortifications, is entered 
through a series of four separate gateways. It y)robably dates from the time of the 
Balimani Sultan Ahmad Shah Wali, who is .stated by Ferishta to have repaired the. 
walls in 1425 A.l).. though tluy are recorded again to have been ro})air(‘d in 1487 by 
Tmad-ul-Mulk, who asserted his independence of the Bahmanis and found(»dthe Itnad 
Shahi dynasty of Berar (1484-1572). To him is also ascribed the erection of the fine 
Mahakali Gate (PI. XXI 1. fig. h), the fifth and innermost gate of the fortre.ss of which, 
perhaps, it is the most noteworthy feature. 

“ 'Phis gateway, though deficient in defensive strength, is an ex(piisite piec^e of archi- 
tectual design, and consists of a dual arch of pointed fonn framed in a square architrave 
decorated with jMxirnu' of carved arabesque, and surmounted by a broad band of 
incised Arabic inscriptions : a smaller inscription oc,curring again l)elow in the tym- 
panum of the upper arch. The upper cpigrajih records the date 892 11. (=1487 A. D.) 
and invokes divine blessings on the five legitimate Khalifas of the Sunnis ; while the 
lower mentions the name, and gives incidentally an erroneous pedigree of the Bah- 
mani ruler Mahmud Shah (Fath-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk). Crowning the gate is a line 
of ornamental hmtquras ; and on cither wing project small rectangtilar Itays, relieved 
with oriel-balconies shaded by deep cfmjjas on ornamental brackets ; while a subsidiary 
storey above them is panelled with perforated stone screens. In front of th(( gate 
a colonnaded quadrangle of coarse workmanship has been subsc'quently added 
impinging on the wings of the gateway proper, with the apparent intention of streng- 
thening the structure against attack. 

“ The Narnalla Fort figures largely in the political history of Berar, and we read of 
its l)eing besieged by the Sultan of Ahmadnagar in 1572 when the minister Tufal Khan, 
who had usurped the throne of the Iraad Shahis, refused to join the great confederacy 
of the Muhammadan kings of the Deccan. 
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“ T}ie forf fell thnrtif!:lt the su<!oessful eorruyrtion of its defenders by the besieging 
Sultim : und on t he ensuing de!^tll of Tufa! Khun, Kerar became a province of Ahmad- 
nagar, which if remained till its cession t(» the Mughal Ktnpire in 15!>5 in the reign of the 
Emperoi' Ahbar. Thus Berar betvune once nu»re a.n a])pani!,ge of the throne of Delhi, 
as it hi!<l been l)efore the revolt of the Deccan in 1.‘147 under Hiissan (langu, the founder 
of the IJahni.-.nis. Narne.lla was again the scene of .stiife in 1598 when the Emperor’s 
fanious Deputy Abnl Fazl captiurd it from the ollicrrs ol tin* Ahm!.dnagar king, who 
had remained in (tccupation. In 1748, while the Deccan was virtually independent 
again under the Nizam Asaf Jah, the fortre.ss was held, along with (Jawilgarh, by the 
Mahrattii. Bhonslas ol Nagjmr as agua.rantee for their levy of vlmutli on the Berar 
-revenu((S. It remained in their pos.session till 1822 when the Melghat and its two 
lortre,s.se.s, NiM'iialla and tiawilgarh. were restored to the Nizam of Hyderabad. In 
1853, wit h the n'st ol Ber;ir it was assigned to th(‘ East India Companv, and so came 
dinjctiv under British rule. 


“ The works in progress for tin* ])r(‘servation of t he fort have mtw been carried to 
com])letioii at a cost ol Hs. 1.988. They included t h(‘ clearance of dense jungle from the 
.several more important gates ol (lie lort, i(.s well as from a small moscpie in the interior 
where whitewash has also to be removed : whih* a couph* of platforms previoiusly 
built to support old guns luive Is'cn stri])pt'd ol their (a)nspicuously modern cement- 
pla,stering. with a view to harmonizing them with their surroundings, and the joints 
in the masonry e.\po.s(al beneath have been suita.ldv .sismred. Open joints in the old 
remains generally havt^ Imh'h filled and ma.de weatlier-tight and earth aiH-unmlation 
alioul the Delhi (ia.teway lias been removed. 

'■ A bulging parapet on the Shah Nur (late, by whi(di one first enters the fortified 
area, was di.smantled and rebuilt with the old stones, and .some loose masonry of the 
interior vaulting was made good. 

M’lie total cost of the work, which he.s now been comjilctod, amounts to Rs. 3,765 
again.st a. sanctioned estimate of Rs. 3,111 ; a .sum of Rs. 1,988 having been expended 
during 1922-23. 


“ In jMldition to the above, a. sum of Rs. 137 was spent on the annual maintenance 
of the fortress, the woi-k being chiefly comjirisial by the continual erai'ication of jungle 
growth and the keejring weat her-tight of the buildings contained therein. 

'• Dn the annual maintenance of the (Jawilgarh Fort, loctated with Narnala in the 
Melghat (the mountainous northern tract of Berar), a sum of Rs. 425 was spent against 
an estimate of Rs. 615. 1’he work consisted principally in the eradication of the all- 
encroa-ching jungle growth and in petty repairs to the several buildings in the fort area 
to kee)) them weather-tight. 

“ If is impossible to say when the Gau^lgarh Hill was first fortified, but its name 
points to the probability of its being at one time, like Gaoligarh and Asirgarh in 
Kl andesh, a stronghold of Ahir or Gaoli chieftains. The present fortifications probably 
date from the time of Ahmad Shah Wali, the 9th king of the Bahmani dynasty, who 
is recorded by Ferishta to have built them in the year 1425 A. D. 
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" The principle structure in the fort is the fine old Jaiui Masjid (1*1. XXI, fig. c), Central Circle, 
now sadly ruined and bereft of a great part of its prayer chamber. The monument Berar. 
is prominently located on one of the highest parts of the fort, and is visible from the 
Berar valley below for a great distance. It is raised on a high chnhutra i)latfonn 
enclosed by a .screen wall, which is relieved witlj a treatment of niches and pierced 
by entrance gates on the north-east and south. 

“ The mosque proper, on the west side of tlie court, is a fine edifice of multiple 
arcaded .bays, its open front being shaded 1)V a bold chajjo between narrow end pylon.s, 
imposed on which are the remains of a solitary little s(piare chaltri of pleasing design 
(PI. XXII, fig. c), 

“ The little chuttri. with its prtijecting eaves, rich brackets, and ;M//-in(illed side.s. 
is unique in being the only one of its kind still extant among the .several monuments 
in the district whi(!h di.sp]ay the.se end pylotis in their facades; such ])ylon.s being, in 
themselves, a distinctive feature of the l(Kal architecture. (Ve.sting the often favade 
of the mosque are the remains of a few free-standing kaiif/vniK of ornamental ]tattern ; 
and over the multiple hays of the prayttr cliamber is a series of small dome,s. Tin* rear 
wall has, for the mo,st part, collapse<l the residt of an eartlnpiake many years ago ; 
and steps are being taken t(t supftort what remains of it on hnttre.sses ; while the di.stnrhed 
ma.so!irv of the arches at the southern end of the chaniher will he further siqtftortt'd 
on an inconsfticuous frame of angle irons. 

“ The .several entrance gateways <tf the fortifi<-ations; the Delhi Darwaza, Bara 
Darwaza, the Pir Kathi and another namele.ss gateway, are of the common ])ointed 
arch tyfie, Iiuset in a s(jua.re architrave and .surnaainted by Iieavv The Delhi 
Gate i.s, however, distinguished hy rep resen tation.s of the emhlem of the Hindu King- 
dom of Vijayanagar, iht‘ (javda- blit nnulu, a fahuhais dual-headed liird said to f»rey on 
elephants. This crest was carved on the gate hy Kathi-ullah Inaid-ul Mulk, Govertior 
of Berar under the last of the Ihihmanis (and suhsetjuetitly founder of the Imad Shalii 
dyna.sty of Berar ; ]484-jr»72) wlio was him, self a Vijayanagar Brahmin before his con- 
version to Islam, and who on attaining to virtual independence hud adopted the, arms 
as his own. Beneath this emhlem is also portrayed the Mion ou-elepluint’ device 
assotujited with the Gonds. 

“ The Pir Fathi Gate, again, on the .south-west of the fort, is of it)t.erust through 
the inscription it (!ontain.s recording the ‘ rebuilding with the ftld stones’ of the .lami 
Masjid in the fort by Imad-ul-Mulk in A. 1). 14HK ; while iji another ins<Tiption on the 
Bahrain bastion a further record is contained of the repair of the fort in 1577 during 
Sayyid Murtaza Sabzawari’s Governor.ship of Berar under the Nizam Shahs of Ahmad- 
nagar, to whom( Berar had become subject in 1572 on the extinetjon of the Imad Sliahi 
dynasty. 

“ The subsequent history of Gawilgarh is largely that of its companion fort at 
Narnalla, already briefly narrated. 

“ In 1803 Gawilgarh.fell to the attack of the British under Wellesley, but the treaty 
then concluded left the fort, together with the Melghat, in the hands of the Bhonslas ; 
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tt) wlioiu, incidentally, is attributed the construction of the outer fortifications branching 
oft from the Dellii Darwaza. In 1853, as already mentioned, the Melghat with the rest 
of Berar came into the possessioti of the East India Company ; and five years later 
the CJuwilgarli fortifications were dismantled, on the position being abandoned as a 
military post. 

“ 'Phe rejjair of the temple of Anandcshwar at Ija.^ur in the Arnraoti District, 
in ]>rogress from previous years, was com])leted during the year under report. 
The nutnument, which is reputed to have been laiilt by Hemadpanth, the 13th 
century Brahmin counsellor of the Yadava kings of Dcogiri, after whom the Hcmad- 
panthi architectural style is named, is a structure of three separate shrines disposed 
around a common wanddjui. the free side of which on the north serves as an entrance 
to the temple. The design of the monument, of which only the lower portion now 
exists, is cliaracterised by a continuous treatment of horizontal bands and mould- 
ings, broken around themultiplefacetsofa vertically divided fi',(,-ade. The whole forms 
an elaborated complex, dependent lor unity and coherence oti its predominating 
horizontal lines. 

“ The work was princi])ally comprised by tlie replacement of the missing upi)er 
c(»urst? of a high ste|»ped cliuhtitra on which the triple- shrined temple is elevated ; the 
main work of reconstructing the fallen external facing masonry of the ruined slu'ine 
itself, for which an estimate of Bs. 12,851 was sanctioned iji l!tl4, having been carried 
out in former years. The cost of rcconstriu-ting the chabiitni, on which Bs. 7(52 were 
.spent in the year under review, amounted to Bs. 2,257 against an estimate of Its. 2,132.” 

“ In the Eastern (’ircic, ” Mr. Dikshit reports, the year has been characterised, 
in the domain of eomservatum. by a more extemsive programme than any attempted 
hitfierto, this being a. result of the new policy of complete centralization, which made 
possible a grant (*f Bs. 32.tK)0 lor Bengal, and Bs. U,040 lor Assam. Before, however, 
some of the projected works eoidd be taken in liand, the Betrenchmeut Committee began 
their sittings, and or<l(‘rs were i.ssued that no works not commenced up to date should 
be taken in hand unless of a.n urgent and unuvctidable nature. As a result of this, sorne 
works in Bengal were abandf>ne,d, but nevertheless a total of Bs. 23,467 was utilised, 
wduch, together wit h a sum of Bs. 3,H>8 paid to the Publi(; Works Department as ‘ estab- 
lishment and tools and plant ’ charges on works carried out through their agency, makes 
a grand t(*tal of Bs. 2(5,575, thus resulting in a saving of Bs. 5,425 out of the original 
grant. 

“ The works at Vishnupur and Bahulara in the Bankura District, and at Gaganesh- 
var in Midnapur District were executed departmentally by the Archaological Superin- 
tendent, at a total cost of Bs. 7,895. 

“ The most interesting new work taken in hand was the conservation of the Sid- 
dhesvara Temple at Bahulara. This is one of the finest brick temples in Western Bengal, 
and a remarkable example of the single-celled, tall-spired, profusely decorated type 
which came into vogue in these parts during the Pathan period, and which owe thei r 
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comparative iimnunity frtmi Muliamiuadaii influence to llieir isolatcil position in the Eastern Circle, 
midst of primitive jungle. The majority of tlie known examples of this class are situated isengal. 
in the neighbouring district of Manhhum, now included witliin the territory of tiie new 
province of Bihar and Orissa, and were described fifty years ago by Mr. Beglar of the 
Archseological Survey ((’unningham A. S. It., V<»i. Vlll). The excellence of the Bahulara 
temple lies in the character of the bands of mouldings which decorate ihe basement. an«l 
the elaborate ornamentations whi('h cover the exterior surface of the tem]ile, from the 
basement to the toj) of the spire. The hand of time has been rather heavy on t he brick 
mouldings and decorations, but enough remains t^i show the el(‘ganc«> of (‘once]>tion and 
boldne.SH of execution ol tiie architects. The <'ondition of the temple when taken on to 
the books of this r)e])artment in 1919 was far from satisfactory. It is situat4Ml on a low 
n)ound and was origimilly surrounded by eiglit small subsidiaiy t(*m]tles. and enclos«*d 
by a compound wall - all of which w»*re iti ruins and could hanllv b(> distinguished tin the 
surfact* of the nuumd. The porch in front is a latt<>r adflition and wa.s apparently ni>t, 
as at present, a. men^ mass of debris when visited by Mr. Ifeglar fifty years ago. The side 
walls of file triangular itpening leading to the main shrine had bulged out as a result of the 
pressure of the heavy superslrmture. and flu- corbelling courses (»f tin- arch had mostly 
disappeared. The sclieme of conservatitai. which was to have been pul into operation 
during the year . was postpont'd owing l<t tin* «lclay in the i'.\ccuti(»n of t he agree- 

ment with the owners of tlie temple, liming the year uiuh*r revi(‘W the work was imuh- 
nu'nced early in the <(»ld weather a,nd nearly Bs. w<*re spent against an estimate 

amounting to over Its. (>,( 1 ( 10 . The diiliciilties which t hose entrusted with the work had 
to surmount were manifold. A large <piantity <»f ](lain old bricks of differenf sizes. a.nd a 
number of moulded bricks wen* napiired btr renewitig th<* deca.ye<l masonry and filling 
gaps in the mouldings of both the basement and the spire. .\s these materials w<*re n»»l 
available from any place in the neighbourhood, it was d«*cid(>d to ha ve the bricks nuimdac- 
tured. Unfortunately the winp'i rains were partiinilarly h(>avy and fre«pienf this 
season and several thousands of moulded bricks were spoiled before t hey could In* p\it 
into the kiln. Lattu- on. the discovery of several new basement mouldings in t he cour,s<‘ 
of clearance made it evident that the re(|uirement of numlded bricks in t he Witrk of re- 
facing the basement had been very much undcr-e.stimated. Moreover, the tiature of the 
local soil out of which our ])ropo.seil bricks ha<l been mould(‘d rendeied kiln-burning un- 
suitable and the primitive metfiod of preparing bricks in fire-wood kilns on a small .sr-ale 
was resorted to. It was thus found possible to carry on the operations of motdding. 
drying, shaping, and Imrning simultaneously, and a regular supply of moulded and speiual 
size bricks was thus ensured for the work. The rejutoration of the decayed ami lost 
mouldings of the basement was commenced, and the bottom mouhlings on the north, 
east and south were renewed during the year, .\nother important piece of work 
done was the refacung of the scaled-off portions of the walls of the shrine en- 
trance, and the partial restoration of the lost e^)rbelled archway of the same. .Jtmgle 
growing in the compound was cleared and the debris sesattered about was eollected. The 
mound on which the temple stands slopes off to the level of the surrounding fields, and 
its excavation disclosed the fact that Ijesides the compound wall, which ran at. some 
distance from the main shrine and included all the subsidiary shrines, there were older 
structures underneath on the south side of the temple. A temporary thatched she.d was 
built near the site for the storing of materials and implements, and a huge scaffolding 
is being erected to enable the remaining works on the body and the top of the spire to be 
undertaken in the coming season. 
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Eastern Circle. “ Another important work undertaken was the conservation of the Karambera 

Bengal. enclosure at (laganesvara in the district of Midnapore which was taken in hand for the 

Gwjawmnra. first time this year. The enclosure, now called a fort, is one of the oldest existing monu- 

ments in Bengal and was originally a Siva temple with a cloistered stone-wall enclosure 
built by king Kapilesvara of Orissa in or about 1450 A. 1 ). Subsequently when this 
district was overrun by the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal and was annexed to Bengal 
(of which it has ever since remained a part) the temple was destroyed and desecrated 
and on its plinth a mosque was built which in its turn is now a ruin. The condition of 
the cloisters and the enclosure wall and gate, as also that of the mosque, had progres- 
sively deteriorated for at least four centuries before the building was detJared a pro- 
tex'ted monument in 1 920. As soon as the owners entered into the usual agreement with 
the Secretary of State, the way was opened for taking sucli measures as were necessary 
for j)rcserving the monument to posterity. The work was commenced in February and 
about Rs. l.KK) were spent as against an allotment of Rs. 1,488. This was due to the 
particularly unhealthy and otherwise trying conditions that obtained at this lo(!ality. 
No local labour is available and labourers recruited from outside cannot long withstand 
the attacks of malaria. 'PJie transport of materials is very difficult owing t o the lack of 
proper communications with tlie nearest railway station. It is a matter for satisfaction 
that in .spite of the.se handicaps, considerable progress was made before the works 
were closed for the year. The breach in t he western enclosure wall near its south end 
was made good with laterite blocks available at the site. The roof of the cloi8ter.s was 
repaired Ity resetting the loose stones in lime mortar, and was rendered w'ater proof, all 
open joints being cleaned, filled with mortar, and finished with (icnient pointing. The 
floor of the, cloisters was cleared of all infillings and earth accumulation and the plinth 
was exposed, where it had been covered by earth. Trees gi-owing over the walls and 
roof of the mosque were removed and roots extricated from the masonry, .lungle grow- 
ing in the (•onipound was cleaivd, laterite stones s(;attercd about vvei'c stacketl in a corner, 
and tlu’ courtyard was levelled and dressed along the cloister- fathig. The original esti- 
mate of the I’ublic Works Department amounting to Rs. 1.488 was found to be utterly 
imolequate to the re(|uirements of the building and a fresh estimate amounting to 
Rs. 2,875 has been siiuctioned. Iffie principal works still left to be done are the prop- 
ping up of the broken corbels of the cloister roof and repairs to tlie mo,s(inc. 

Vixhiiupiir. “ The largest amount of work done during the year w'as, however, at Vishnupur, 

wliere about Rs. 5,100 were .spent, in addition to Rs. 4,000 utilised in the previous year. 
'Phe work was distributed over no less than twelve out of the 17 mrmuments at this 
centre. 'J’he sub.stantial improvennent effected in tlic appearance and the structural 
strength of the buildings is illusti-ated by tlie photographs of some of the nionunients 
reproduced in the accompanying plates (Pis. XXI 11 and XXIP). 'Phe natui-e 
of the work at the Ras Mancha, Radha Viiuxle and Murali Mohan temples w^as described 
ill detail in la.st year's Report, but it remains to mention a somewdiat difficult imdertaking 
at the Ras Mancha (his year, namely the renewal of the central dome over the sanctum. 
This dome originally consisted of layers of concentric rings of half bricks laid in lime 
morfin - The iqqier rings which had disappeared have now been reconstructed in cement 
mortar, the top being finished with beaten plaster. As the height of the walls is more 
than .TO feet hete, the necessary centering was suspended with strong wire from above, 
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before the construction was ^ictually begun. The steps leading to the plinth of the Eastern Circle, 
temple were also repaired, the compound was levelled and divased. and its boundaries Bengal, 
demarcated with masonry pillars. At the Ifadha ViiUMl temple, the only work done tliis 
year was the removal of debris in front of the temple and dressing the eompound. 'I'hc 
same measures were undertaken in regard to the Mimrli Mohan teii'.ple, which was fur- 
ther provided with a wire fencing and an iron hand-gate for the com}>ound, together with 
expanded metal doors and windows for the openings on the ground floor and first floor 
respectively. 

“ The Dalmadal gun, a heavy piece of cannon lying outside the fc»rt walls at A’ish- 
nupur, which was mounted on a platform some years ago at the instance of 11 is Excel- 
lency the (lovernor of Bengal, was enclosed during the year by a wire fence in order to 
protect it from stray cattle and wanton mischief at the hands of boys in the adjoining 
school. 

‘ All re])airs necessary for the preservation of the group of temples in the jungle f o t he 
south-east of the fort at Vishnupur were i-ompleted during the year. These are all 
laterite structures, built in the first half of the eighlcenfh century (with tin* exception 
of the Kalachand tenij)le). and are all of the same general type, in which a single cell is 
Kurroutuled on all sides by verandahs with three arches, aid suriuminted by a tower with 
a polygonal ])lun. A number of stones from the towers of these temjdes were citherdis- 
j)lac(*d or had disappeared altogether and it was found necessary to reset them in their 
former jiosition in strong cement mortar or to fill u]» the gaps with lime concrete. 

“ In the .lora Maialirgnaip, (which consists of two large temjilcs and one small oiaO 
and the Nandalal temple there was another ]H*rilous situation which calhal for ]trom}it 
measures. The vaulted roofs of the verandahs consisting of huge blocks of .stones to a 
lieight of 4 feet with terracing above, had either completely fallen in or were dangerou.slv 
overhanging, and would undoubtedly have colla]).sed in the first of tho.s(' eartliijuakes 
to which Bengal is jieriodically .subject and to which most probably the pj-c.sent condi- 
tion of the ovei -weighted rctof is due. 'I'hc handling of the di.splaced st (tries for the recon- 
struction o! the roof was itself a task of no small magnitude. A strong masonry center- 
ing supported on temporary brick jiiers and thick sal-wood jiosts had to be con.structed 
before the loose facing stones of the vault and the hearting of the roof could be carefullv 
di.smantled, whereafter the whole roof was rebuilt with strong cement mortar and finished 
with terracing. In the south verandali of the northern temple in the .lora lilandir group 
it was further detected that the outer wall supporting the roof was out of plumb by 
0 inclies, to counteract the effect of which tie I'ods luive now' been provided. 

“ In the Kadha Madhava temple a sub.stantial improvement has been effected by 
putting into proper condition the ruined gate building, the overhanging poition of 
which has been dismantled, while the rest has been strengthened by grouting cracks and 
filling gaps. 

“ In the Radha Gobind temple w'ire-netted frames have been supplied to the spire 
openings to prevent the bat nuisance, and in the Kalachand temple, the oldest of the 
jungle group of temples at Vishnupur, the disfiguring patches of cement piaster done 
during previous repairs Viy the Public Works Department were removed. The plinth 
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Eastern Circle, of this temple being almost on the same level as the surrounding land, it was necessary 
Bengal. to prevent access t(» the interior by the provision of expanded metal doors and 

windows. The con)j)ounds of most of the temples have been levelled and dre.ssed and 
the boundaries demarcated. 

“Of the teni])les in the Vishnupur Fort, the Laljce andRadha Shyam temples were 
undei- re])airs this year. The former was considered by Dr. Bkxrh as the best example 
in laterit(‘ of the single-tower type. 'Phe latter, situated just ()])))<)site the Riija's resi- 
dence and containing all the idols of the Raja’s fiunily, is the latest in date of all the pro- 
tected inomnnents in Vishnupur, having been constructed so late as 1758 A.D. Its 
inscription slal» giving the 8aka as well as the local Mallu. year affords an important clue 
to the epoch of the Mai la era. Only minor re])airs to the main buildings of the Irfiljee 
and Radha. Sliyain temples, such as the resetting of .stones on the .spire or plinth, were 
neces.saiy in thcs<‘ temples, and attention was primarily concentrated on improvements 
to the surroundings and the compound. The compound of the lisiljee temple is enclo.sed 
by a substantial wall 4 feet thick, and !(• to 12 feet high, the lower portion u}) to 
a height of 5 feet <^onsi.stingof laterite blocks and the upper of brickwork in lim;*. This 
wall was badly damaged on the south and we.st sifle.s, where long strehdies had to be 
entirely rebuilt, with old materials available on the spot. Laterite blocks lying about 
the compound were collected and neatly arranged in stacks, the cojiqxnind was cleared 
of debris and h'velled, and all jungle growing within the compound wall and oubside it 
for some 10 feet was eradicatwl. 'I’he compound wall of the Radha .Shyam Ifinijile, 
which was all but gone, has now been re.st ored to a serviceable condition, liy the removal 
of jungle and deliris heaped along both .sides of the wall, and by the renewal of the bri(^k- 
work to an almo.st uniforn\ height of .3 to 4 feet. The floor of the gate building was made 
jtakku, suitable arrangements for the pas.sageof rain-water were made, and wirenetted 
doors fi.ved in the tower openings. 


“ The .Madan .Mohan temple, whhdi is (»ne of the mo.st ornamental and best known 
of Ibe temples at \’i.sbnnpnr, hud some re})airs earritvl out to its disused A'a/ Maidir. 
The latter building was given a further lease of life by such measui'es as filling large 
cracks with old bricks in lime mortar and grouting smaller ones, tightening arches i)y 
fixing iron wedges in cement mortar, and remlering the roof and exposed to{»s of walls 
watertight. 

Qaur. “ Of the wtJi ks exei-uted by the Public Works Department, those in connection with 

repairs to the Chamkatti and Dara-sbari mosques and the Gumti gateway at Gaur in 
Malda District. c(mtinued from the preceding year, were brought to completion during 
1 !)22-23. I’he Gumti gateway is now thoroughly opened out on all sides, and the painted . 
tiles in the newly exposed flutetl pilasters are in excellent preservation. Now that the 
thorough repairs are complete and a wire fence has been set up aromid it, the 
(Jumti gateway has become a neat and lovely addition to the group of monuments in 
this ancient citadel (PI. XXIV, fig. c). The total expenditure on the Gumti gateway 
during the year was Rs. 986, viz., Rs. 546 on wire fencing and Rs. 441 on other repairs. 

“ The repairs to the Chamkatti mosque this year comprised making the dome 
watertight, making good all cracks and gaps in the brick wcark of the waH, and- 
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erectin}? a wire fencing around the building. The position of the moHOue on the main Eastern Circle, 
road at a point which is a favourite resting place for ]>a8.sing hullock carts, makcsBengal. 
the provision of a wire fence an inevitable additi(*n. 

“ In the Darasbari mosque the removal of debris and clearance of jungle haA c revealed 
the existence of wliat .seems like a ladies’ gallery with a se]>arate pas.sage on the north 
side. Besides the clearance (*f the deliris from th<' interior, and repairs to the walls, etc., 
the lioundaries of tlie monument were demarcatetl : an a])}>roa(’h way 10 feet wide? was 
made up to tlie nearest road, and a wire fence erected. 

‘‘ Otlier works continued from last >ear were the repairs to .Murshiil Kuli Khan’s A'n/ra. 
mosejue at Katra in District idurshidaliad. and the Math at liajabari in District Dacca. Aa/a&ari, 
as W'ell as certain works for rectifying the defects of the pjwious repairs to the 
Masjidbari mosque in Bakarganj. All these works were comph'tcd during the xvat. Bakargat^* 
at a cost of Bs. 72J, Its. 3‘JOand B.s. 313 resjtectively. 


“ The new works entrusted to the I’ublic Works l)e])artnient during 1022- ‘23 include 
certain rt pairs at t lu' l.albiigh Fort at Dacca, the rejaiir of damage caused by a storm 
to the walls of the mos»(ue at Bagha in Bajshahi District, and tlm c(»ii.servation of the 
Basuli tem])le al Naiioor in Birblium District. 

“The Ddbagli Fort at Dac(a. was commenced by I’riiice Muhammad Azam, son of 
Aurangzcb, in KITS, and was continued by Slialsta Khan, the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal, 
hut evidently never com]'letrd. It is an interesting relic of ]>robal)ly the nio,st gloricais 
period of Dacca's liistory, but e.\ce]it for some gatevs and a |>ortion of the battleiiK'iited 
wall not miudi is left. The gateway on tlie .south is a line two-storeyid building, with 
picturesijue small pavilions in the Mughal style, flanked by ruined cloi.stcrs. Cracks 
in the pavilioiis were repaired, the roof was made watertight, debris and jungle were 
cleared from the adjoining cloi.stcrs, and a wire fence erected around the gate. The 
two other gate l uildings on tla* north, which were being insed as stables by the I’olice 
who occupy the fort, were vacated by them, and after such repairs as filling cracks and 
making the roof watertight had been carried out, they were enclosi'il in a wire fence, 

'fhe only other work done at Ijalbagh was the resetting of the di.s])laced flags of 
the platform of the tomb of Bilii I’eri. daughter of l^haiste. Khan, and wife of prince 
Muhammad Azam. This is the only building in the fort with pretensions to architectu- 
ral mer.'t, being square in plan with oc-ti gonal corner rooms, walls facid w ith marble 
vaulte of red sandstone and a dome covered with copjier sheets. Tb.e total cost of the 
repairs at Lalbagh amounted to Hs. 1 ,(K)5. 

“ The mosque of Bagha in the district of Bajshuhi is one of the two standing Mu- Bagha. 
hamraadan monuments in that district. It dates back to the time of Nasrat Shah, son 
of Husain Shah (about 1523 A. D.) as the inscriptions now preserved in the building 
inform us. Ithasfivebaysinthefrontfa^adeandfour stone pillars in the interior, on 
which rested f.ve domes, all of which collapsed in the earthquake of 1897. The mihrabs 
and the face of the front wall contain some beautifully ornamented brickwork, which 
together with the rather heavy tovrers at the corners are reminiscent of the strength and 
restraint of the decoration at the Dakhil Darwaza, a monument most probaldy built 
about this same time. Some four years ago, the north-east minaret and the adjoining 
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Eastern Circle. exterior wall of the mosque fell as a result of excessive rain. The debris 

Bengal. was still lying in the compound until this year measures were taken to rebuild the fallen 

facing brickwork with old bricks available from the ruins. Only the panels, offsets, and 
plain mouldings were reproduced in the reconstruction of the wall and minaret. The 
floor of the mosque, which was uneven and allowed rain water to accumulate in the 
interior, was repaired by ramming brick-metal and making a passage for water through 
one of the door-sills. Other damage recently done by heavy rains to the compound. 
Avail of the mosque was also repaired. A tobil expenditure of Rs. 888 on this work has 
been reported by the Public Works Department as against an estimate of Rs. 1 ,158. 

The maintenance of the Basuli temple at Nanoor in the district of Birbhum and 
the group of 14 other temples dedicated to Siva, together with a mound, all associated 
Avith the name of Chanclidas, the well-known fourteenth century poet of Bengal, has been 
undertaken by the Archicological Department only recently, at the instance of the Collec- 
tor of Birbhum. Some of the temples are undoubtedly several centuries old, and are 
of the usual single-cell, pyramidal sikhara type with curved cornice, decorated on the 
exterior with terra(;otta tiles tind panels tearing floral designs and human figures. They 
are mostly in a fair state of preservation and require only ordinary measures of conser- 
vation, cxco])t the main temple dedicated to the worship of the image of the so-called 
Basuli or Bisalakshi, the goddess who inspired the poet’s muse, which temple though 
rather modern, is much ruined. The fn.ni: wall, as also the andies siq)porting the verandah, 
have had to l)e almost wholly renewed, and other minor repairs to tlu; roof and walls 
have been effected. The repairs are to be continued during 1923 24, only Jfs. 390 
having been spent so far, as against the total estimated amount t>f Rs. 1,388. 


Ashlagrani. 


“ The only other item in Bengal partaking of the nature of special repairs that need 
be mentioned here is the work of earth-filling in the compound of tlu! Ihitb mosque at 
Ashtagram in .Vlymeiisingh DLstrict, on which Rs. 136 Averc spent. This is one of a 
remarkable group of five mosques of the Mughal period in the south of Mymensingh, 
Avhich are typical c.\ample8 of the style of architecture pi-evalcnt in this region Avhen the 
centre of Mughal power in Bengal shifted eastwards. 


Asgam. “ The progre.s8 of conservation in Assam, ” Mr. Dikshit says, “ was considerable, 

the amount of expenditure incurred Inking the highest ever recordexl. 

Tezjm. “ The scheme already in hand at Tezpur for arranging in the Municipal park the 

•sculptures and architectural stones lying scattered in various places in the town has 
been brought to completion at a further cost of Rs. 2,144. lJnfort.unately the local 
planter’s club knoAvn as the (-hummery, did not see its Avay to part with the 
important .sculpttires lying on their promises, including some fluted columns, bases 
of pillars, and some beautifully carved lintels and door-jambs, so that the scheme had 
to be proceeded with without the inclusion of some of the best specimens of sculpture 
to be found in the neighbourhood. 

Garhgam. “Another piece of work well-nigh finished this year was the conservation of the three- 

storeyed palace at the earlier Ahom capital at Garhgaon, near Nazira in the Sibsagar 
District. This building is of conspicuous architectural merit and it is a matter of satis- 
faction that it hasWn preserved for os, through the sacks and spoliation to which it hai 
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been more than once subjected, and through the ravages of natural destructive agencies Eastern Circle, 
such as earthquakes and excessive rains, which are more actively at work in Assam than Assam, 
perhaps anywhere else in India. In plan each of the storeys of the palace consists of h 
central block (divided into apartments in the lower two storeys) sunounded by o})en 
verandahs on the sides and small rooms covered by handsome k iosks at llio corners. .\ 
little over half a century ago, the site of old Garhgaon was studded over with the ruins of 
a number of buildings including tlie fortified circunivallatioiis ol the town and .stone 
gateways. Modern vandalism to which tlte disapjK'arance of all t he.se buildings is due, is 
also responsible for the <lemolition of the wall round the palace and the removal ol a num- 
ber of bricks from the building itself. The collapse of the northern verandah and the 
other damage on the. ground floor ha.s been attributed to theeartlupiake of 1S97. Dr. 

Bloclrs visit twenty years ago resulted in the clearance of jungle around tlu' palace, but 
during the year under review, open verandahs on each floor were terraced, stair-cases wcje 
improved, hollows inside the rooms ami in the compound weie filled uj), broken arches 
and pilasters in front were repaired, and the momiment tidied u]> generally (1*!. X.\I V. 
fig. a). Wire fencing and a few petty re])airs only are left over for e.vecution in l!t*A‘{-2t. 

“ The Uunghar, another relic of the Ahofus lying outside the palace enclosures 
of the old city of Kang])ur, close to the .Sib,sagar road, Avas also in hand for sp(>eial repairs. 

This biiihiijig is a hand, some, oval-shaped two-storeyed pa vilion, used by llie Ahom king 
and his courtiers for wntching .s])orl.s and lestivities going on in the plains around. Its 
isolated position in the midst (da va.st o.vpan.se of uninhabited land affords a convenient 
shelb'r for the cattle of the neighbourhood, and there liavt* be('n repeated at f4'mpt.s to 
remove the fencing and u.se the ground-floor rooms as a cowslnsl. resulting in consi- 
derable damage. Thi.s ycNir a temporary bamboo fence was erected around t he monument 
pending the grant of sullicient funds f(»r the ])rovision of a wire fenc('. The .s]>alled and 
disintegrated brick-work of the ba.sement of lh<> walls and ])ila.steis has lietui renewed 
wit h old bricks. 

“ At the monolithic remaujs at Dimajuir some work was done during ni Diumjinr. 

an expenditure of Its. Glo. The gate leading to the enclosure where the grou])S of .so- 
ealhd ‘ chc.s8-men,’ ‘ buffalo-horn ’ and V sha})ed columns are situated, is a. brick gate- 
way in the Muhammadan .styh*. The top) of the roof of this gateway wa,< cleanHl of all 
vegetation, earth and d('diris and made watertight. Trees growing within the fenccal area 
in the emdosure were cut down, and previous mistakes nuide in joining the broken parts 
of one of the buffalo-horn pnllars were rectified. The fencing was extended in places 
where broken stones, marking the position of individual columns in the rows, had been 
left out.” 

No Indian State within the jurisdiction of Bengal reports any expenditure on con- Indian States, 
servation of monuments, except Tripura State. An exprenditure of Ks. 5.38 has been Tripura. 
incurred by Tripura on the repair and maintenance of the monuments at the ancient 
capital at Udaipur and the rock-sculptures and images at Unakoti near Koilashahar, 
both of which places were visited last year by Mr. Dikshit and a conservation note drawn 
up for the guidance of the State officials. 

On the conservation of ancient nxonumeuts in the South(>rn Circle and on the up-Sutlthern 

keep of ror.ds connected with them, expenditure this vear amounted to Bs. 10 , 451 - 5 - 0 , Circle. 

Madras 

Presidency. 
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Southern 

Circle. 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Vijayanagar, 


of which Rs. 18,847-8-3 wos sjieut in the Madras Presidency and Rs. C03-13-6 in the 
Provin(;e of Coorj^. In Ids note on tliese operations Mr. Loughnrst writes : — 

'■ The wide-reacldng scheme of conservation which is still in progress among the 
remains of Vijayanagar, ‘ the City of Victory the l)irth])lace of the empire of that name 
and the capital of its kings, continues to he based mainly on the programme sketched 
out by (Sir .John Marshall in his note of .June 17th, 1903. The site is a vast one, teeming 
with anch'nt buildings (covering some nine stpiare miles, while the fortifications and out- 
j>(»sts of the ( itv include a far larger area. Theii' very multitude, however, (!oupled 
with the fact that they are too distant, to be visited by many ))eopfe, has demanded 
the exercise of very careful disci-etion, alike in selecting the mojjurnents for conservation 
and in dt'ciding on the measures netressjiry for their preservation. For financial reasons 
it has been im])racticable to attemjit to maintain any but the most important of these 
ljuildings. or to ujidertake more extensive re])airs to even these than are absolutely 
necessary for their safety. Duiing the last few years excellent progi’css has lieen 
made' not only with the c-onservation work but also in ])roviding good roads 
and pathways to the monuments. The hitter has provi'd no easy task, owing to the 
site in most ]>laces being strewn with huge blocks of stone and debris from the numerous 
buildings wre(;ke(l l>y the .Muhammadans when they sacked and destroyed the city 
after the battle of Talikbta in ir»f>r). I’lu^ (dty has been deseited (‘ver since, and during 
this long jteriod a dense thorny jungle has .spread over most of the area w ithin the forti- 
fications and hidden many luintd builditig beneath. The removal and stacking of all 
this loose stone, and the clearing of rank vegetation, has taken some years to complete, 
but it is })leasant to be abh* to record here that this work has now been finished so far 
as the more important buildings are concerned. These buildings are now' in a good 
8tat<! of jireservatiou and their courtyards and enclosures are free from debris and jungh- 
growth. Many of the old roads and handsome car-streets in front of the larger temples 
are once again in use as jaiblic roads after many years of utter desolation. Rut thei e 
are still a number of ruined buildings and enclosures of minor importance which 
require attention, now that the conservation of the more important monuments has lieen 
completed. No costly structural repaiis are (allied for, but it will be necessary to clear 
the.se sitias in order to see w>liat they contain and to give the visitor a better idea of the 
vast extent of this wonderful old city, as at present a large portion of the area wdthin the 
fort is still covered with cactus and babool trees and is quite impenetrable. 
Owing to its situation on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra and the numerous 
water channels on the north side of the city, the growth of rank vegetation among 
the numerous buildings is very rapid, and this can be prevented only by the removal 
of all signs of such grow’th as soon as they first appear and before the roots attain alarm- 
ing proportions. A special Overseer wdth a gang of six men to assist him has been 
appointed to attend to this important work, but it will of course always be necessary for 
an officer of this department to visit the place at least once a year to see that the buildings 
and roads are being properly maintained in good repair. 


“ Very few of the old city gateways remain. Presumably most of them were des- 
troyed hy the Muhammadans. There is one on the northern side of the fort situated 
on the Talarigattu road, another on the eastern side known as Bhima’s gateway 
(owing to a big stone image of that deity being placed near the entrance), and a third haa 
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been found hidden in jungle on the south- western side of the main liin* of fortifications southern 
enclosing the citv. Tlicse gatew'ays are mostly sinal) o|ienings sjiamied by stone lint els Circle, 
sunnorted from behnv bv corbels in the usual Hindu stvle of eonstrnetion. while tlieM®'**’®* 
superstructure is built of brick and plaster and is Muhammadan in style. Inside the 
entrance are small guardrooms, usually one (*n each side, const r-ucted like Hindu mamia- 
jxui and often decorated with figures of popular Hindu deities carvwl on the stone walls. 

The south-eastern gateway is unlike thi* other tw() as it is crowned with a typical Muham- 
madan dome, and thearcfi (»ver the entrance is in the siiim* style. It was in a very ruinous 
state when first discovered [PI. XXVI II (n) and(f;)j;but itistiuw in a good state of repair 
and will last for many years to come. There is, iiowever. a lot of rank vegetation grow* 
ing around these old gateways that should be removed as .soon as t ime and funds pennit. 

“ A sum of Rs. 1.1 Iff has been .spent on special repairs to the \’ilthala temple, one 
of the finest monuments at Viiaya.nagar [PI. XXV'Il ((i)\. It was derlicated to 
Vi.shnu in the form of A’itthala or Vifhoba, the latter being a deity of the iMarillha 
country and rarely met with outside it. He is regardcfl as a form of Krishna. 'I'he 
nunierous in.seriptifuis. ranging in date from lol.S to lotid. .show that the temple was 
commenced f»v Krishna-Deva Raya, the gieat^isf of all the rulers of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, in loRf. that his tw'o (pieens built the gateways : and that his two ,siicces.sors 
A(.'hvuta and Sadasiva, and many private' ijulividuals. mad(‘ gifts of vnirioiis kinds to the 
building. However, the temple (which is a very large om* with numerous attendant 
shrines, cloisters. and huge gateways), was ap|>ar(‘ntly never (ini.slu‘<l or con- 

sec-rated. In all probability, the Avork was .stopped by the ilestruction of the city in 
15(}5, but tra.<lition giv<>s another imson and relates that it was built .specially for the 
famous image of Vithoba at Pandharpur in the Sholapur District of Bombay, but that the 
god, having coming to look at' it, refused move, saying it was far too grand for him and 
that he preferred hisoAvu humhler home. Ft cerhiinly is one of llmmosl ornate temples 
in Southern India, in .spite of the fael that the n»of over the magnific-ent hall in front of 
the shrine entrance was never completed, and that numy of its la^autiful c;)m})osite 
pillars have been grievously damaged by the destroyers of the city. '!’<» quote K(;r- 
gusson it ‘ shows the e.xtreme limit in florid magnificence to whicdi the style advanced.' 

The mam building stands on a richly carved basement ami is cruciform on ])lan. In 
front of the shrine chamber is tlie lofty pillared (wiiti-aJ hall with side pondies and steps 
flanked by large stone elephants, uoav .sadly mutilated. Perliaps the most wonderful 
feature of the whole building is the style of the elaborate composiU* pillars with 
clusters of little free-standing columns and conventional animals with little riders 
on their backs, each pillar being carved out of a single huge block «)f granite. 

The bases and bracket capitals are no less richly carved with beautiful mould- 
ings and tiny bas-relief figures. Round the central hall and side porches and above 
the mighty cross beams supporting the rrrof-slabs is a beautifully sculptured frieze, 
jrepresenting, in bas-relief, scenes from the Ramayana. The carved (teilings, tor), 
where they exist, are veiy handsome, and the size of the slabs and stone beams used 
in their construction is most remarkable. Another striking feature of this handsome 
temple is the beauty of its curved stone eaves, or dripstones as they are usually called. 

Facing the front entrance into the temple stands the stone car of the god. It is 
a very handsome little stone-built structure with beautifully carved stone wheels. 

Pilgrims believe that religious merit may be obtained by turning these wheels, 
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with the result that the axles, which are also of stone, have been worn away 
to an alamxing degree. The special repairs recently carried out to this wonderful 
building (ionsisted in providing stone pillars and lintels to support some of the cracked 
stone beams within the main entrance hall, in making the roof watertight where neces- 
sary, and also providing some iron straps for certain cracked pillars in the beautiful 
Kalyilna matuhfHi which faces the main building and stands a few feet away to the east. 
Jnany other temple, the beauty of this JWindopo alone would be sufficient to excite 
wonder and admiration in its beholder. It is a magnificent structure built on 
similar lines to the great hall of the main temple, and contains a stone dais 
in its centre for the reception of the images of the god and goddess during their 
annual marriage ceremony. 'I'he handsome ceiling still retains some of the original 
old colour work, and the pillars too seem to have been treated years ago in the same 
manner. This building is now in a good state of repair, but it will always require 
careful attention in future as some of the pillars are cracked owing to disintegration and 
the faulty nature of some of the blocks of stone used in its construction. The stone 
roof, too, apj)ears far too heavy for the composite pillars 8U|)port.mg it, and sooner or 
later additional supports will lx; required if the iron straps now juovided do not check 
the cracking of some of tlie old pillars. 

“ The new road to the Vitthala temple leading off from the main road to Talari- 
gattu has been under consideration for some years, but although funds have repeatedly 
been sanctioned for this work, nothing had been done until recently owing to the diffi- 
culty experienced by the District Collector in obtaining a small strip of private land 
over which the proposed road was to run. At last the land has been acquired and 
the road has been made so that the visitor to Hampi no longer has any difficulty in 
reaching this monument. 

“ Next to the Vitthala tem])le, the Hazara Rama temple at Vijayanagar is perhaps 
the most important [PI. XXVII (a)]. It is generally supposed to have been the private 
place of worship of the kings and the royal household. Its particularly ornate character 
and its close proximity to the royal enclosure seem to favour this supposition. Like 
the Vitthala temple, which it closely resembles in some respects, it was begun by the 
great Krishna Deva Raya, in 1513. Although a comparatively small building it 
is a very fine example of Vijayanagar temple architecture. The temple together 
with its attendant Amman shruie, wmdwpan and cloisters, stands in a high walled 
enclosure paved with stone flags, and faces the east. It was dedicated to Rama, and 
the beautiful bas-reliefs adorning the walls and pillars of the two shrines and also on the 
surface of the stone walls of the Kalyana nmwhpa, depict a host of incidents from 
the Ramayana, with a few sc’enes from the Mahabharata. The temple is provided 
with a lofty porch in front whic-h leads into a handsome central hall, the roof of which 
is mainly supported by four particularly beautiful and highly polished black basalt 
pillars, richly carved and crowned with bracket capitals. The pillars are square in 
section and their flat surfaces are decorated with little bas-relief figures of Hindu 
deities both Vuishnava and Saivite. One bas-relief represents Vishnu riding on 
a horse and is apparently intended for Kalki, the tenth and last incarnation yet to 
come, in w'hich* Vishnu will appear on a white horse with a drawn sword, to restore 
the rule of righteousness. The north and south sides of the central hall open out into 
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pillared side porches with steps leading into the paved enclosure, whilst an entrance Southern 
on the west side gives access into the sanctum or shrine chamber, now empty, but which Circle, 
originally enshrined a stone inmge of Vishnu in the form of Ramachandra. 'I'he whole 
building up to the cornice is built of stone, whilst the tower over the shrine chamber 
is constructed in brick and plaster decorated with stucco figures and ornament now 
much decayed. The exterior stone walls of the sanctum are profusely car\'ed with 
bas-relief .figures and scenes illustrating incidents from the Ramayana. The Amman 
shrine stands on the north side of the main temple and faces the east As usual it is 
smaller than the latter, but'the outer surfaces of the stone walls enclosing the sanctum 
are more richly carved and better executed. Both temples have heavy curved 
dri}>8tones along the eaves similar to those adorning the Vitthala temple, and in 
all probability the same workmen constructed both buildings. A curious feature about 
the Hazara Hama temple is the elaborate character of the outer enclosure walls. The outer 
surface of these walls is divided into five long horizontal panels extending the whole 
length of the walls and filled with processional bas-ivlief figures of ele])hants. horses, 
soldiers and dancing-girls, representing scenes from the IVlahanavami festival. The 
handsome stone gateway of the courtyard has been left unfinished, otherwise it 
would have been adorned by a lofty brick and plaster tower of the usual kind known 
as f/opurams in Southern India. The s^iecial repairs carried out during the year consisted 
in plastering the roof to make it watertight, reconstructing a fallen portion of the com- 
pound wall on the south-western side, and pupporting a stone l>eam in one of the 
cloisters. A sum of Rs. 215 was allotted for the work. 

“ In front of Achyuta Raya’s temple at Vijayanagar is a long and broad car-street 
known as the Soolai Bazaar, or Dancing-girls’ Street, now converted into a rice field. 

The houses, which were once occupied by hundreds of daiudng-girls and musicians 
attached to the local temples, are now in ruins, but sufficient remains to show 
that it must liave been a handsome thoroughfare in the middle ages. The jungle that 
completely coveiud most of the ruined houses a few years ago has been removed and 
proper pathways have been made along the sides of the street for the use of visitors wish- 
ing to inspect the numerous ruined temples and imudapas along the banks of the river. At 
the northern end of the street is a large stone built tank with a little rained mandajxi 
in its centre and flights of stone steps all round. It was original^ used by the dancing- 
girls who resided in this street and is now overgrown with rank vegetation and the tank 
is full of silt. It is an interesting and very picturesque old ruin, worthy of conser- 
vation. and a sum of Rs. 139 was spent this year in removing vegetation and replacing 
some of the fallen blocks of stone from the tank retaining-walls and from the flights of 
steps. The work is nearing completion. 

“In the Annual Report of the Southern Circle ft)r 15)21-22, Pandit , Hiiananda 
Sastri gave a brief account of the buildings contained within the old fort at Masuli- 
patam in the Kistna District, which are being conserved as ancient monuments. What 
used to be the old Commissariat and quarters for the officers attached to the estab- 
lishment, was converted into the Port and Customs Office many years ago, and this year 
the Arsenal has been turned into an office for the Revenue Survey Department. It is 
just as well that these buildings should be used for some useful purpose, as this means 
they will be maintained in a better state of repair than would be possible if they were 
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conserved merely as ancient nionunients. Durinfi the year under review the sum of 
Its. 272 was spent on the fort buildings and Rs. 371 on repairs to the old Belfry and 
the compound wall enclosing it, both of which works have now been t!ompleted. 

“ The famous fortress of (ilingcc is situated sixteen miles west of Tindivanam railway 
station in the South Arcot Distri'-t. It stands on three high gi-anite hills, connected 
together by line.s of massive fortifications arrajiged in the forjii of a triangle. The trian- 
gular .space enclosed is about three miles round and forms the inner or lower fort, with 
the three hills as citadels. Each of the three is fortified (»n all sides with line above line 
of stone walls flaidccd with bastions, fitted with gun embrasures, loop-holed for mus- 
ketry, and pierced only by narrow and strong gateways. From each hill to the next 
connecting them together, nuts a great stoncfaced rampart nearly (iO feet thick with a 
moat 80 feet wide outsi<le it. The lower fort is entered by two small gates, 
one on the north, kimwn as the Vellore gate, and another on the east, called the 
PondicheiTV gate. Up eacdi of the three hills leads from the lower fort, a steep flight 
of stone stej)s built with much skill and carried cither over or round such rocks and boul- 
ders as are finite luiclimbable. The (-itadel on the north is called Kri.shnagiri, the one 
on the south (fliandrayan Drug, and that, oii the west Rajagiri, this last being the highest 
and most inaccessible of the three. Rajagiri, naturally the most invulnerable part of 
this almo.st im])rcgnable fortj-ess, consi.sts of a long boulder-strewn ridg(* which at its 
northern end rises smldenly into a great rocky hill with })tex‘ipitous sides, t he summit 
standing %8 feet above s(>a level. This was the chiel citadel of the lortress and 
commanded the inner fort immediately below it. The latter w.as also surrounded 
by a high wall protectcal by bastions and a deep ditch, and the only pathway to Rajagiri 
leads through this lowcj- fort and up a ridge defended by a series of curtain-walls one 
above the other, through which the only way of ascent runs upward t.(» a little platiuiu 
on toj) of the ridge right under the vertical ,sidcs of Ifajngiri : whence the path by Ihija- 
giri itself begins. Here a stee.}t and narrow way leails with difliculty up the hill, passing 
through three narrow gateways, and at length scales a mass of rock the top of which is 
nearly on a level with the summit of the hill. At this point is a mighty natural elnnsm, 
some 24 feet wide and (id feet dee}». separating the rocky ledge from the citadel itself. 
The Engineers made the only entranee into the citadel j)asK across this chasm l)y throwing 
an iron and wooden gangway over it. 'J’he historiai' Orme .says of this point that it 
could he held by ten men against ten thousjind. 

“ 8ucli is the genoral nature of the fort, and before })roceeding to describe briefly 
the chief buildings it contains, wc may glance at the events which took place within it 
and rendered it so famous. 

“ Little is known conceriiing the early history of the place. The Mackenzie collec- 
tion contaias some MSS. concerning its origin, but these unfortunately are in the India 
Office and are not available for reference. Consequently, the historical information 
given liere has been taken mainly from the South Aitjot Gazetteer and from inscrip- 
tions copied by this department. Little, however, can be recounted of the fort until the 
sixteenth century, when it became. the main stronghold of the Vijayanagar kings in this 
part of their empire, under them Gingee being the residence of a powerful provincial 
viceroy who ranked as the equal .of similar governors in Madura and Tanjore. Although 
their successors hacf also some share in the matter, it was the rulers of this line wh(t> 
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coristructeci the preator part of the fortilicatioiis and the chief huildinps cuntuiiied wi ihiii. Southern 
Their own capital at Vijayanapar, in the Bellary District, was defended l »y similar works Circle, 
constructed on verv similar hills, and lioth forts contain curious huildinps in the 

Presidency^ 

Saracenic style which was clearly a fashion of the time. Moreover, they were the 
dynasty which held the place in peace and «iniet .sutticicmtly lonp for carrvinp out such 
a vast nndertakinp. The inscriptions in the Venkataramaiia temple to l>e n'leiitioned 
later prove that the fort was in existence in Vijayanapar days, and that the ])Iaee had 
been made exceedinply stronp before its kin<js were ttvertlinavn. 

'■ After the disastrous battle of Talikota in 15(15. wlien the \'ijayanapar (>n'i]»ire was 
destroyed by a combination of the Sultans of Bijapur and (lolcmida and other Muham- 
madan rulers of tlie Deccan, the three yuovincial viceroys of (iinpi'c. Madura and 
Tanjore threw olT their allepiance to their sovereisiii and assumed independence. 

“ About l(i‘14. the king of (Jolconda, liavinp demolished almo.st the lust residue of 
Vijavanaparan ]>ower, set hini.self to cajiture tlie territori**s of tlie.se three local povernors 
who had declared them.selves indepc'iideiit. lb* bef>aii witli (Jinpee. The viceroy of 
Marlura, the famous Tirumala Nayak, hastened to the a.s.si, stance of his Hindu comrade 
in the threatened fortress, and took advantage of the well-known jealousy between 
Golconda and Bijapur to persuade the latter U) lielj* liiiu. Bijapur semt him a large 
body of eavalry, and with these and Ins own infantry 'rirmua.la set out t<» relieve' (liugee. 

He liad hardly reached the place, Intwevcr, when the Bijapur troops d('..serted him and 
joined tlu' forces of (Jolconda, thus aiding in besieging t he fortress they had been sent to 
deliver. Soon after this event the (Jolconda king was recallc'd by trouble in ot her parts 
of his new conquests, and Tirutnala seized the opport unity to relievt* the beleaguered 
fort. His men, however, i)eing of different caste to those of the garrison, daily quarrels 
took place until at last a general riot occurred. During the e-onfusiori which lesvdted, 
the Bijapur troops gained possession of the fort almost without a Idow and pntceeded 
to pillage it of all the great wealth it contained. This was perhaps about 1(144, and they 
seem to have held it uninterruptedly for the next thirty years. During tlieir occupa- 
tion of the fort, the Bijapur kings strengtliened the defences, as we leanj from two I’ersian 
in8crii>tions on the south wall of the inner fort. (Jne of these, dated 1(152, records that 
the Hasan bastion was built in that year, and the other, though not dated, refers to 
improvements made by the qikular Ambar Khan. 

“ In 1077, the famous Maralha Chief Sivaji capturefl (Jingee by a trick. He was 
nominally in the service of the Bijapur kings and drew pay from them, Imt secretly 
he nursed the ambition of driving the Muhammadans from the Carnatic and seizing 
the country for himself. He is said to have approached Gingee with all the outward 
appearance of passing through a friendly country ; and assuring the officer sent to meet 
him by the qiladar of the fort, Ambar Khan, that he, like the qiladar, was serving tlie 
Bijapur king, prevailed upon the old man to visit him at his camp, accompanied by his 
sons and relations. There they were all treacherously seized, and the great fortress fell 
into Sivaji’s hands without a blow. Another account relates that the fort was handed 
over to Sivaji by the sons of Ambar Khan in accordance with a previous agreement. 

A letter dated 1678 by the Jesuit priest Andre Freire, printed in La Mission du Madure, 
says that Sivaji constructed new ramparts round Gingee, dug ditches, raised towers 
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Qingee Fort. his rule, and having destroyed Bijapur and Gohsonda, turned his arms against the Mara- 
thas. Bama-Raja, the. son of Sivaji, fled to (Ungee ; and that place became a rallying 
point for the broken Maratha forces. Aurangzeb accordingly decided to capture it, 
hoping thereby not only to crush the Marathas once for all, but to obtain a strong base 
for his campaign in the south. So in 1 61)1 he despatched against Gingcc his General 
Zulfikar Khan and his own son Kam Baksh. Both of these, however, secretly hoped that 
if the fort was taken they would be able to establish an independent kingdom there on 
the deat h of Aurangzeb, which wiia daily cxpecte<l, and neither of them made the slightest 
real effort to reduce it . In the en«l, Zulfikar Khan after a protracted siege seems to 
have persuaded Rama, the son of Sivaji, wlio commanded at Gingee, to hand over 
the fort anfl to retire in safety to Vellore, which was still in possession of the Marathas. 
The fortress, however, turm'd out to be so unhealthy that in 1716 the headquarters of the 
Midianuiiadan army in tlu' south wore removed to Arcot, and Gingee was ruled by a 
local governor appointed by Zulfikar Khan. a. lUijput named Sarup Singh. During the 
latter’s tenure of the phice numerous .serious troubles arose between him and the Knglish 
at Fort St. David at ('uddalore. He was siurceedc'd by his son Tej Singh, who declined 
to acknowledge the autliority ol the Nawab of Arcot or to pay him any tribute. Sadat 
Ulla Khan, who had l>eon made Nawab in 171,3, accordingly marched against him in the 
same year. Tlu; battle was fought a few mile.s (uitsidc Gingee and tiu^ story of the fight 
is a great favourite with tlie ballad mongers of the Southern Districts, and adorned with 
many poetical eml)elli.shm(‘nts, is sung or acted on many a village holiday. The tale 
relates how Desing, as he is called in the south, invoked the blessing of the godRanga- 
nat.ha at Singavareiu (his tutelaiy deity) and set out to meet the Nawab with his army, 
llis parting with his maicbui bride is j)athctically told. In the early part of the battle 
Desing, w ho was helped by his friend Muhabbat Khan, was succe.ssful, and very nearly 
killed the Nawab. But the Nawab’s men lallied, Dcsing's horse was hamstrung 
and he and Muhabbat Khan were at length overpow ered and slain. His body was burnt, 
it is said, on the little masonry platform which still stands on the northern bank of the 
Chettikulam tank in the low'er fort. His girl-wdfe committied sufi on his pyre, and 
Sadat Ulla Khan was so struck Avith admiration at her fortitude that on his return to 
Arcot he founded in memoiy of her the town which still bears the name Ranipettai 
((Jueen’s town) which he gave it. (Jn the wall of the low^er fort near the Pondicherry 
gate is a Persian inscription dale<l 1713 commemorating Sadat UUa’s victory over 
the Hindus and his capture of the fort. Two other Persian inscriptions, one on the 
mosque and one on the water tower adjoining it, record that these Avere built by 8adat 
Ulla Khan in 1718 and 1723 respectively. 

“ In 1760 Gingee Avas captured from the Muhammadans by the French under the 
gallant Bussy, D’Auteuil being second in coriunand. Orme gives the following graphic 
acooimt of this exceedingly brilliant affair : — ‘ A detachment of 260 Europeans and 
1,200 sepoys, with four field-pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of 
the army, and advanced by slow marches, intending, it is probable, to attack the place 
by surprise ; and the main body commanded by Mr. D’Auteuil, followed at a distance of 
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a forced march. When in sight of Gingee, Mr. Bussy foxind that 5.0()0 of the fugitives Southern 
from the defeat at Tiruvadi had taken refuge here aind were eneamped under the walls. Circle, 
with some pie<!e8 of artillery managed by Europeans. He therefore waited till the main p 
body came in sight, and then advanced and attacked these troops, who made verj- little ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

resistamie, and quitted the field as soon as Mr. D'Auteuil came up. 1’lie French took 
their artiller>-, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. 'riiey then proceeded to 
petard one of the gates of the outer wall on the plain (lower fort) and got possession of 
it a little before night with the lo.ss of only three or foui- men, and the troops with all 
the artiller}’ and baggage ent<Ted the town : where they immediately fortified themselves 
by bariicading tlu^ narrow stnicts with the baggage- waggons, and by distributing the 
cannon in the larger avenues. In this situation they were e.Kposed to a (•ontinual 
fire from the three mountains ; the Moors likewise threw great mmd>ers of rockets in 
hopes of setting fire to the <!ombHStible .stores. 'J'he French luuubarded the forts with 
mortars, and fired upon thetn with artillery tuttil the moon set. which was the 
signal to storm the fortifie.ation on the mountains. None but the Euro})eans were 
destined to this liardy enterprise, who attacked all the three mountainsat the same time 
and found on each redoubts above redoubts, which t hey carried succes.sively sword in 
hand, until they came to the summits, where the fortifications were .stronger than tho.se 
they had surmounted : they nevertheless pushed on and petarded tlu^ gates, and by day- 
bresik were in possession of them all. having lo.st only t wenly meii in t he difTerent atta(dvs. 

On contemjtlating the dilliculties tluy had <<»miueied. they w<‘re astonislasi at the 
rapidity of tlieir own suc(e.s.Sj and the extreme pusillanimity of the defenders ; and 
indeed, had the attack been made in day-light. it could not have succeeded.' It was 
an almost incredibly daring exploit , atid did much to e.stablislj in th<^ minds of the native 
trooj)s of the .south that terror of the Fremdi arms which stood ])u])leix in smdi good 
stead during his long .struggle with the ICnglisli. 


“ In 1752, again.st the advice of Major Lawrence, the English ]e.solved to try and 
recover the place, but the expedition jtroved a miserable failure and (Jingee remained 
in French jK)sse.S8ion until after the fall of I’omlicherry to Eyre Coote's force in 17(tJ. 
Whih; the siege of that town was progressing. Gingee was blo»-kaded by a force under 
Captain Smith to jjrevent supplies reaching the beleagiie?-ed garri.son : and when Fon- 
dicherry surrendered. .Smith sumnutned the I'Vench Commander at. Gingee, who was 
named Maegregor, to «-apit;ulate. Dlacgregor readied tliat even if Smith had a hundretl 
thousand men it wordd take him thns* years to leduee the })lace, and the siege* went on. 


“ During their occujiation of the fort, the French had constnuled it battery called 
the lloyal Battery which commanded the Fondicherry gate. On the night of the 
2iid Feliruary, Smith, with a small force, s(;aleil the wall of tin* fort between this 
battery and Krishuagiri : ci-ept unperceived through a bazaar east of the, royal 
battery, and gained the j'oad leading from the I’ondicherry gate up to Sadat Dlla’s 
iftosquc already referred to, which in those days was fringed with an avenue of trees. 
Here his men were perceived by the guard at the Fondieherry gate, whi(di at once raised 
an alarm. Smith drove them from their post at the point of the bayonet and opened the 
gate and let in another body of his men, which brought his total strength up to 600. 
With this force he captured the royal battery. Waiting for day-light, he next drove 
the French out of the lower fort. Some fled for refuge to Krishnagiri, but the majority 

took up a position on the lower slopes of Kajagiri. From the ramparts of this and from 
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the hills above they kept up a continuous fire upon the English throughout the next 
day. That night the French retreated to the higher defences on Rajagiri and the other 
two hills. Next day a jemadar of the enemy’s sepoys who had deserted, offered to lead 
a party to smprise the fortifications on Chandrayan Drug. The attack was made at 
night and proved successful and the hill w'as captured. As there was no prospect of 
surprising, much less assaulting, Krishnagiri or Rajagiri, it was resolved to see what 
a blockade would effect. 


“ Two months later, on the 5th April, Macgregor proposed to capitulate if his 
garrison were allowed the honours of war. ‘ Three hundred of the English sepoys,’ 
says Orme, ‘ had already died in the town and i)i the mountain of St. George (Chandrayan 
Drug), from the peculiar inclemency of the air, whicli has always been deemed the most 
unhealthy in the Carnatic, insomuch that the French, who never imtil lately kept more 
than 100 Europeans here, had lost 1,200 in tlie ten years during which it had been in 
their possession. Captain Smith, therefore, very readily accepted the terms, and in the 
afternoon the garrisons marched out of the two mountains.’ 

“ The place appears for the last tinre in history in 1780, during Haidar Ali’s invasion 
of the Carnatic. It was then held by some of the disorderly rabble that Muhammad 
Ali, the ally of the English, dignified with the name of his ‘ troops ’, and, to give a 
stiffening to these, Ensign Macaulay had been deputed to the fort with a company of the 
English forces. In due time Haidar’s men appeared before the places and easily carried 
the lower fort by assault, Muhammad Ali’s men giving up their post without firing, 
a shot. Macaulay then retired to the top of Rajagiri and assigned to his own company 
the post of danger in defending the way up. But the rest of the garrison mutinied 
and demanded that he should surrender, until at length he was compelled to capitulate. 
He did so on condition that he should be sent to Madras, but the condition (as so often 
happened with Haidar’s promises) was violated, and he was despatched a prisoner to 
Seringapaliam. 

“ In I803i Mr. Garrow, the Collector, writing to the Board of Revenue upon the 
question of the demolition of the forts of the district, recommended that, in view of the 
proximity of the place to Pondicheny and its great natural strength, its fortifications 
‘ should bo totalfy destroyed ’; but fortunately this suggestion was not adopted. 

“ The remains of the fort and its appurtenances consist of the fortifications 

and buildings in the lower fort and those on the three great hills already mentioned, 
together with the long ramparts and moat connecting them. It is unnecessary to refer 
to all the numerous ruined buildings which are scattered all over this large area, such 
as deserted shrines and rnmdapas, fallen houses and military quarters and crumbling 
tanks and reservoirs, but a few of the most important which are now being conserved 
as ancient monuments may be briefly described. Like many of the buildings at Vijaya- 
nagar, most of Hie temples at Gingee have been seriously damaged by treasure seek^ 
and parts of others have been carried away to decorate neighbouring shrines. The 
handsome Hindu pillars which are grouped round the large statue of Dupleix at Pondi- 
cherry were rempved from Gingee. A report of 1860 records that until a few yesxs- 
before that date the neighbourhood of Gingee ‘ was conadeied deadly feverish, a shelter 
for thieves and a den for wild beasts,* and that it was whilst, it ‘ remained an isolated; 
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■spot dreaded by all that the fort and buildings became a prey to any one who ('ovet-g0||fli^ 
•ed the valuable atore of finely woriced ornamental stones ’ it contained. hen the fort. Circle, 
was first taken over by this department, most of the buildings, gateways, bastions and Madras 
ramparts were covered in jungle growth, and no proper roads existed. It has taken *^**^^* 
many years to remove the rank vegetation and save the chief buildings from further ® * 

decay, and to provide good roads fit for motor traffic. Most of this work is now finished, 
but extensive annual repairs vn\l always be necessary to maintain the place in good order, 
and from time to time special repairs will be required. 


“ On Chandrayan Drug, the only building (besides the fortifications) is the ruined 
WMMidopfl which ciin be seen from below. This is of no particular interest. 

“ On Krishnagiri are two large stone-built granaries with barrel-vaulted roofs con- 
structed in brick and plaster, two mamhijMs of no s])ecial merit, a deserted temple to 
Ranganatha and a brick and plaster structure locally known as the Audience Chamber. 
The latter is square on plan and built in the Indo-Saracenic style of anihitecture, 
a style much in vogue for civil buildings during the Vijayanagar period. Its donud 
roof is carried on a series’of graceful little pointed arches. Below the dome is a scjuare 
masonry dais with a pillar at each corner, and round this runs an arcade with a balcony 
window on each of the four sides. It is open to all the winds of heaven and is h 1\( ays 
cool and aiiy and commands beautiful views of the surrounding country on all sides. 
It stands on a terrace which is supported from below by lows of stone pillars, the 
lower portion forming a kind of tnondupu or basement hall. 1 here is nothing to 
indicate that it was ever used as an Audience Chamber, but in all probability it was 
a pavilion used by the officer commanding the citadel on this hill, and the members of his 

household. 


“ On the summit of Kajagiri is a fairly level space covered with rough hill grass, 
on which are situated a ruined temple to Ranganatha, a inandnpa, two big granaries 
similar to those on Krishnagiri, a masonry flag staff from which the trench flag flut- 
tered for ten years, a big bam-shaped building of unusual design which is supposed 
to have been an Audience Hall, and another two storeyed building in the Indo-Saracenic 
style with a roofless tower and a chamber in the basement which is called the treasury. 
The latter buil ding seems to have been the Commandant’s residence in olden days, and 
the so-called treasury may have been a magazine, 

“ Half way up the hil', close under the sheer sides of Rajagiri, which rise like 
a mighty wall above it, is a veiy picturesque little plateau. Here, situated in a grove of 
ancient tamarind trees, is a quaint little shrine dedicated to the goddess Kamala Kanni 
Animal, apparently a local form of Durga. To this deity buffaloes are iieriodically 
offered up at the foot of the hill beneath some shady trees b) the west of the (diakra- 
kulam tank, ivhere are performed some of the rites connected with the sacrifices ivhich 
are made to her. In front of the shrine is a stone slab about lour feet square fixed in 
the ground so as to serve as a crude altar, and the upjier surface is carved in a very 
uncommon manner. It bears representations of a bow' and five arrow.s, together with 
a buffalo’s, a ram’s and four human heads, and Is locally declared to refer to the sacri- 
fices jof men and a ni mals w'hich in olden days were made at this spot to propitiate the 
.blood-thirsty goddess. The temple is said to have stood here long before the fort was 
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ever built, and in this case tradition probably relates the truth. It is just such a wild, 
lonely and iraprc.ssivo spot as one would expect a superstitious people to invest with 
a holy atmosphere and connect with some terrible and mysterious deity. Close to the 
shrine is a natural reservoir for water deep down in the bowels of the ridge, and an artificial 
tank with a (!rurnf)ling revetment. The fort was well supplied with tanks and reser- 
voirs, and some of these are still retained in good re])air and are used by the adjoining 
cultivators to irrigate their crops. 


" In the last century the road from Tindivanam to Tiruvannamalai was made, 
and led straight through the lower fort by two hig gaps nuide in the walls. It is by these 
gaps that the fort is now usually entered, the tdd gateways being hardly ever used except 
by cattle and foot passengers. Starting from tlie Pcmdichcrr}'^ gate, one comes upon the 
remains of the militory cpiarters built by the Kreiurh wficn they occupied the place, and 
the Royal Batter}’ which they erected on the rocky k»ioll above mentioned. The modern 
gate-piers outside the Pondicherry gateway, the curious little brick and plaster sentry- 
boxes and the lirick embrasures which may be s(iejt all along the chief defences would 
also seem to ha ve been their work. Prom the Pondicherry gate a road leads west wards 
to Sadat Ulla Khan’s tmtsfpie already referred to al)ove. To the soutli of it. close under 
Ohandrayan Drug and .surrounded by the crops which now cover much of the ground 
within the lower fort, are the ruins of the largc.st temj)le in the fort, the one dedicated 
to Venkataramana. It must liave been a handsome structure at one time but there is 
little now left in it of andiitectur.il interest. It was from this temj)le that tlie French 
removed the pillars for Dn])leix‘s .statue at Pondicherry, and the , Jains at Sittamur in 
the South .\Tcot Distrkt, in the si.xties of the last century, also removed a number of 
handsome })illars, stone elephants and other ornamental stones to con.struct a 
^ ter mutti ’ or mandapa at their tem}»le. 'I'lie be.st of the remaining carvings are 
perhaps tho.se rvlihdi appciar on the lofty stone door-frame of the tem})le gateway, 
which is decorated with figures rejircsciiting tlu^ ten iiwaimations of Vishnu and 
popular scenes from the Jiaiiuiyuna. 

“ Outside and »‘a.st of tin* Pomficherry gate once stood the old towii of (Jingee. 
The plan of the ()lac(“ giv(m m Orme's hi.st-oiy shows that this ran from the foot of 
(Jhaudrayan Drug to beyond the gat(\. that it was crowded with liouses and wa.s sur- 
rounded by a wallAvith bastions. J^ot a ve.stigc of it now remains and most of the site 
is now under cultivation. If one follows the forest line ninning under tJic eastern flank 
of the Drug one passes the remains of numerous moscpics, temples and tanks, and in 
about a mile reaches the ruined temjjle of PatUihhi Rama, tl)e second largest temple at 
Uingee. It is built on much the .stime general plan as the Venkataramana temple 
and is in the same style and lieloiigs to the later Vijayanagar period. The only 
noteworthy feature about it is the twelve-])illarcd mandapa in front of it, yhich 
consi,sts of a handsome stone platform feet high, on which stand twelve very 
graceful monolithic pillars 24 feet in height, tapering and fluted. The flat stone roof 
which they support is crowned with the usual brick and plaster dome-shaped stiipi or 
tower. It is a liandsome little structure and is perhaps the counterpart of that from 
which the Pondicherry pillars were taken. 

“ Proceeding westwards from the Venkataramana temple, tw’o large tanks are met 
with. They lie at different levels in the low ground between the Drug and Rajagiti. 
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The lower and larger one is called the (’hettikulam and the upper the ('hakrakulam. Southern 

The former is a large well-built stone reservoir with flights of steps all rouiul, aiid in t he Circle, 

northern corner of its einbanknient is the masonry platform above mentioned on whicli Madras 

Desing Jtaia’s bodv was burnt and his voting wife commit ted mfi. * residency, 

■ ' (ft iiffn' f urt. 


“ Situated on a ridge above the Chakrakulam is a prominent boulder ahout 20 feet 
high surrounded at the top by a low circular brick parajtet. This is called the 
‘ Prisoners well It- has a natural circular hollow shaft passing through it like a well, 
and is about 30 feet deep. The bottom has been clo.sed with inasonrv a tid a big natural 
dry well was thus made into which prisoners are .said to have been thrown iind left 
to die of starvation. 


Close to the northern gateway into the inner fort at (he foot of Ibijagiri. is (he 
largest of the many big stone-buill granaries within the fort, hi the centre of it is 
a spacious entrance pas.sage. beyond which is a room 81 feet by 28 feet and 3{» feel bigh. 
on either side of which are two other rooms of the .sjime lofty size. The walls are 
5^ feet thitrk and the echo inside is remarkahlc. 1 n the roof are round apertiirt's, reaclaal 
by narrow stone steps, for filling the rooms to tlie viu’v top with grain, and round 
this roof is a loop-lioled parapet;. The stucco decoration shows that it was erected hy 
Hindus during the Vijayanagar ))eriod. Adjoining is another great stone building witli 
a barrel- vaulted brick and pla.ster roof which was cither a graiiary ora gynina.sinm, and 
is 82 feet hy 2$) feet and feet high to tlie crown of its roof. 

“ F’lirther emt is a large open space that once formed the barrack s(|nare. On tlic 
nortli side of it is a long row of low buildings whicli were ii.sed as barracks and on the 
east side, enclosed in a walh'd courtyard, is the Kalya na .Mahal. The latter is a curious 
building in the Indo-Saracenic .style and resembles a gigantic (lovc-cote moj’c than any- 
thing else. It consi.sts of a rectangular court surroumled l)y rooms, said to liavc been 
used by the ladies of the (lovcriior's household. In the centre of one side rises a tall 
tower of eight .stort^ys. built by stone iilHStensl over, wbicli is about 80 feet liigh and 
is crowned with a somewhat pyramidal brick anti plaster rool. The ]tla,n of each 
storey is tlie same, and consists of a small room about 8 It. stjnare surrounded l»y 
a little verandah built on arches ; from whicli, on each side, two narrow flight.s of stone 
steps lead upwards and downwards. 'Phe building is fitted with earthenware drainage 
pi])es, similar to the water ))ipes found in some of the Indo-Saracenic. buildings at 
Vijayanagar and belongs to that period. 

“ Owing to the large number of buildings and fortifications and the va,st area within 
to be kept free from jungle growth, it has been impossible for financial reastins to do 
more than maintain any but the most im})ortantof these interesting old monuments. The 
campaign of conservation still in progress at Gingee is based on the programme of work 
outlined in my cumservation notes dated the Slst August 1915. Excellent progress 
has been made by the Public Works Department not only with the repairs but also in 
providing good roads throughout the fort and pathways up the three hills. A sum of 
Rs. 2,433 was spent on special repairs to the buildings and gateways on Rajagiri, the 
monuments on Krishnagiri, the Vellore Gate, Sadat Ulla Khan’s Gate, the Eastern 
Gate of the inner fort, the Venkataramana and Pattabhirama temples and the Kalyana 
Mahal. The cost of the annual provision of four permanent watchmen, who look after 
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the fort and roads and keep down the growth of rank vegetation from the buildings aiid 
fortifications, amounted to Rs. 676 during the year under report. 

“ A sum of Rs. 900 was allotted for special repairs to the interesting old fort 
situated on the famous rock at.Dindigul. The estimate was framed according to my 
proposals and the work has been completed this year. As a brief description of 
the place has already l)een given in the Annual Report for 1921-22, by Mr. Hirananda 
Sa.stri, no further mention of tins monument is necessary here. 


MedKAaiipuram, “ At Mahabalipuram, commonly known as the ‘ Seven Pagodas,’ the chief work now 
in progress is the care of the young rain-trees planted so as to form an avenue along the 
road from the village to the Shore Temple. A good road has been made and the trees 
are receiving careful attention and are. doing well and will eventually provide a shady 
avenue across the hot and sandy plain. The road between the Travellers’ Bungalow 
and the ‘ Five Raths ’ is in good order end the casuarina trees planted a few years ago 
are now sufficiently high to afford plenty of shade across this sandy tract. The small 
pathways across the rocky hill where so many of these wonderful old rock-cut monn- 
ments are situated have l)een demarcated with proper cut stones and the paths well 
gravelled and rammed to prevent scsouring in the rains. Two jKjrmancnt watchmen 
ate maintained to look alter the monuments and roads, but provision for extra coolies 
for watering the young rain-trees has had to he made at a cost of Rs. 2d0, and their services 
will probably be required for the next two years. 


“ Other noteworthy special repairs in the Southern Circle that have been brought 
to completion during 1922-23 relate to the Virabhadta Temple at Motupalle in the 
Guntur District, containing important Chola inscriptions ; the old gateway and hand- 
some tomb of Abdul Wahab Kban in Kumool town ; the ruined Roman Catholic 
Portuguese Cimrch at Porto Novo in the South Arcot District, and the Dutch oemeteries 
at Tuticorin and Negapatam respectively. The remaining works carried out in the 
Madras Presidency amount to sixty-nine different items and comprise the usual annual 
repairs and recurring charges for the maintenance of those monuments which have been 
already repaired in the past and which are now in a good state of preservation. 


Coorg. 


“ In the Province of Coorg repairs were carried out to the fort at Mercara, the Jain 
temple at Mullur and the old palace at Nulknad at a total co.st of Rs. 603-13-6.” 


Burma Circle. The Arcliseological Survey in Burma continues to issue its Provincial Report 
separately, but M. Duroiselle has sent me the following r4sum4 of his work 

‘‘ During the year 1922-23 a sum of Rs. 58,484 was spent on the conservation of 
ancient monuments in Burma, against Rs. 56,363 spent in the preceding year. This 
sum is made up of Rs. 40,1 64 spent on special repair works and Rs. 18,320 on the main- 
tenance of buildings already restored or preserved. A detailed statement showing the 
sum spent on each and the nature of the works executed is given in Appendix A. It 
will be seen thjj^t the works under annual repairs are only of a minor nature, and do not 
call for special mention. However, there is one item which deserves notice, i.e., the main- 
Mandak tenatice of the palace buildings at Mandalay. As has been mentioned Iwfore in these 

* ^ ^ Reports, they are built of wood, a large portion of which was obtained by dismantling the 
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old palace at Amarapura, and one of the difficulties that officers entrusted with t he conser- Burma Circle. 

vation of these monuments are confronted with is, besides trying to arrest tlie })roce8s Mandalay. 

of decay of these old materials, to devise means for the preservatiojj, as long as they can 

last, of the carvings on the roofs, and to arrest dry rot in the roof timbers. These old 

buildings have their eaves-boards placed hard up against the roof timbers, projecting 

upwards some 3" to 6" over the roofing materials. This makes a drain in which rain 

water accumulates together with the leaves and twigs that fall from the overhanging 

trees, these accumulations setting up a sort of <!ancer of the roof timbers. As an exi>eri- 

ment for arresting this dry rot, the eaves-boards are now being detaclied from their 

original position and replaced about 1^" away by means of a series of timber blocks. 

This will allow rain water, etc., to fall through, and leave the roof timl)ers iinaffec^ted. 

It has l)cen found to have worked well during the last rainy weather, and unless they are 
examined from very close quarters, these timlier blocks have in no way detracted from 
the view of the carvings on the roofs. It is proposed to treat ii) this manner all the 
other ornamental pieces similarly situated in the remaining buildings. 

" The trustees of the Man-aung-yadana pagoda, Mandalay, with a Buddhist monk, 

U Yazeinda, at their head, propose, with the permission of (lovemment, to undertake 
certain repairs to the pagoda and gild it with gold leaves out of funds collected from the 
public. This building is a protected monument and was brought on the list of monu- 
ments to lie conserved by Government in 1908. It is a pigoda of ordinary tyjie consisting 
of three square terraces surmounted by a bell-shaped dome and seven concentric rings of 
mouldings crowned by a conical finial and a Ati, but the interest of it lies in its being the 
last of a long series of edifices of the same type built by the kings of Burma. It was built 
in 1881 by king Thibaw, the last of the Burmese kings, who ruled only for seven years 
(1878-1885). The main shrine was completed durii^ his time, but the enclosure wall, 
which forms a necessary appendage to such monuments, was never completed. Its 
construction had not even been begun when the king was dethroned and removed to 
Batnagiri in India, and the country annexed to the British Empire. The trustees pro- 
pose to build, if sufficient funds are available, this wall also, and it is estimated that the 
entire work including certain minor repairs to be undertaken to the main shrine and the 
Riding of it with gold leaves will cost about a lakh of rupees. 

“ The watch tower of the palar.e at Mandalay has shown signs of weakness ; the 
pillars have become rotten and loose at the joints, and some of them are now out of 
plumb. Fearing that it might collapse at any moment with a sudden gust of wind 
and be a danger to visitors, it was seriously considered whether it should not be dis- 
mantled and removed altogether. It was built in 1878 by king Thibaw s^mn after 
his ascension to the throne. It measures 79 feet in height from the ground level, and 
commands from its summit a very fine view of the whole of Mandalay town. The late 
(^een Supayalat used to have herself carried to the top whence she viewed the whole 
town lit up at nights, on festive occasions. The tower possesses also some interest from 
the archsBological point of view. Although it was built only during the reign of king 
Thibaw and was not there when king Mindon built the palace, two other watch towers 
exist at the old palace sites at Ava and Amarapura, and this shows that such a tower 
forms an indispensable part of an eastern palace. Again, the watch tower is a pro- 
minent feature not only of palaces in Burma but also all over Indo-Cbina and the 
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Mandalay. is removed and allowed to disappear. The proposal to dismantle and remove it alto- 
gether cannot, tlicrefore, be entertaine<l, and an alternative proposal to preserve it as 
it is us long us it can last has been adopted, and an attempt is now being made to 
strengt hen the old wooden frame-work with iron bolts and straps. It is considered 
that these measures will allow the t-ower to stand foi- the next ten years or so at 
least, l»y which time it is hoj)cd that further funds may be available. 

“ In lust year’s Ilcport a reference was made to the construction of gardens on the 
]>ula(;e platform at Mandalay, and to tiic proposal of the (ilarden Committee to take 
over, from the ('antonmcnt Committee, the gardens outside the palacie platform. The 
jictual laying out of the lawns, etc., in the gardens on tfie palai^e i)latform was com- 
pleted d uring the last finama al year. 1 luring the j'ear under report the re])airs to the wall 
surrounding the ])Hla(^e enclave on the we.st side were taken in hand, and before the official 
year closed the Public Works Department officers in charge succeeded in dismantling 
and rebuilding a part of the wall on the north side, ac(!ording to the existing model, 
'rids work will 1)C continued during 1923-24. Owing to tlie want of a suitable engine 
for pumping up water from th<* channels close by, there has been some delay in putting 
int(t effect the sclicun^ for water-su{)ply. However, it is expected that if will be an 
accomplished fact during the eu.suing year. 

“ 'riie proposal foi- placing the gardens outside the palace plfitforin and those on 
it under one control, r.c.. the control of the Palace (lardcns (!onnnilte(*. has not yet 
mutcriali.sed. 'I’he land on which the gardens outside the palace platfonn are situated 
is, although within tlie palace precincts. Cantonment land, and the gardens there are 
being looked alter by the Cantonment Committee, for which the (lovernmeut of India 
in the Army Ih'partjiient arc making an annual contribution of Us. 5.000. With this 
amount, the Cantonment Committee pays the wages of coolies and malis employed 
on the guid(*ns. and the Cant<*nment Magistrate, who is a .Military Officer, looks 
after the work, in a la»uora?y capacitv. If these ganlens arc taken over by the Palace 
Gardens Committee, the Cantonment Magistrate will automatically cea.se hi.s control 
and for the efficient management of both gardens, it is considered that a paid officer 
will ha ve to be ap{)ointed in his place. Including the pay of that ofli<;er, which is esti- 
mated to be al)out lis. HKt a month, and the cost of small extensions to the gardens 
outside the platform, it is e.stimated that the entire cost of maintaining the combined 
inner and outer gardens with extensions will be about Rs. 12,000 annually. The Com- 
mittee considers that this amount is reasonable ; but if, owing to the present financial 
stringency, Govermuent are unable to find this sum, it will not be able to take over 
executive charge of the.se gardens, 'riiey say, however, that they will in any case be 
Avilling to act as an Advisory Committee to the authorities who are at present running 
the inner and outer gardens, until .such t ime as it Incomes financially possible for them 
to take over executive charge. 

Pagan. “ The works included this year under Special Repairs are mostly a continuation of 

those undertaken last year and the year previous. The work on the main building of 
theSulamaniPagcxla, Pagan, has now been completed, the only work that remains to be 
attended to l)eing certain repairs to the four gateways of the outer enclosure wall andtlhe 
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drainage, for which a furtliei MUtu of about Us. 3, (MK) is requilvd. It will be interesting Burma CifClcu 
to give at this stage, a brief account of this building. It was found in a bad state oi l^ngan, 
repair, and was probably more or le.ss in that state when Yuli* saw it in ISof). 

The brickwork of the upper part w*as much dilapidated ; the crowning stupa had dis- 
appeared ; and only a part of the lemained. On this account, a doidit has been 

entertainefl whether this buihling had ever been completed. That it was completed 
is, however, certain, as we know from a history of tin* building, given in a .stone inscriji- 
tion, which clearly states that it was completed and has been in occupa?icv for a long 
time; this inscription is still iit situ within the precincts of the temple. A.*- it is an 
important <aie, 1 give here a translation of the portion wdiich relates to the history of 
the building. It says : 'On Thursday, the t bird wa.xing of Tazaungmon. .i+o Sakkara ja,* 

KingSithu. whose glory is as ri'splendent as the rays of the sun rising over .lainbudipa, and 
who is like unto a dera, vi.sited Tuvin (a hill which is situated) in the east (of Pagan), and 
seeing something luminous on a spot (at a distance) asked (his attendants) if it was a fire. 

They replied that it -was ; but tin* king thought otherwise and knowing that it was the 
light emitted from a jewel, he mounted his elephant, proceeded towards the spot, and 
marked it as a most noble one w hereon a temple should be erected. Sidrsequently. the 
articles to be enshrined w'eri* buried underground, and a temple was built over them. When 
the first storey was completed, images (of Huddha) were placed in it. Then a second storey 
was added to it. and images were placed in it, likewise *** When the whole building 
W'as completed, the king entered the temple, and stationing himself m front of the image 
(of the Buddha) invited the monk Maha * * * iind poured out the water of dedication’. 

Then follows a list <»f the lands dedicated to the temple for it.s maintenance ' so that it 
might last throughout the 5,(KMi years of t he Heligion '. 

“ Sithu or Narapatisithu, the founder of the temple, is oru* of the favourite kings 
of the Burmese, and like Anawratha, Kvan/.itfha and Alautigsithu, his predece.ssoi's, 
he is reputed to have been a great traveller and builder. He reigned at Pagan from 
1173 to 1210 A. 1)., and the temple itself must have been built about J IS3 A. I)., the year 
mentioned in the inscription, in which these events are said to have taken place. 

“ The temple consists of two jirincipal storeys, being set back one behind the other, 
and each is crowmed by terraces ornamented with battlenu'iited jiarapets and small 
stupas at eaidi corner surmounting a deeply moulded cornice set with glazed filiiques 
of different sizes and ]»a tterns. in plan each storey is a square, each side measuring' 171 
feet and 07 feet respectively, and four porches facing the cardinal points project from 
each, the porch on the east face being larger than the rest (PI. XXXIl). A vaulted 
corridor wd lose width ranges from s' (i"to4' (5" and whose height varies from 13' to 2S' 0* 
runs round a central pile of solid lirickw'ork in the gmund .stoicy, and a deej) r<*cess built 
into the side of the w'all of the projection on the east face contains an image of the seated 
Buddha placed on a pedestal. The statues on the other sides are placed on pedestals 
built against the side of the walls without any recess. The upper storey is raised to 
a height almost equal to the ground storey, and access to it is gained liy tw'o narrow flights 
of steps, built in the thickness of the walls below, and twm broad ones leading from the 
first terrace above the roof of the east porch of the ground storey. (PI. XXXII, fig, «). 

*M. R. Diwau Bahaciur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai Avorgai, author of Indian Chtoiioiugy ” und Jndian 
Ephemeria ** says that in A. 1). 1183*84 Karttika Bukla 3 began on Tburaday, 20th October at 48 (11 houru 30 minutoH) 
and ended on l^iday at 48 (10 houni 30 minutes). 


11 
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Burma Circle. An image-chamber formed in a recess on the east side of the central block, with 
a vaulted corridor ninning round it, forms the interior of that storey. 

“ That the walls and vaults were originally covered with fine frescoes is attested by 
some traces of them which may still l)e seen in the soffit of the arches. Those on the 
walls have now been obliterated and covered over by new ones, which are of an 
inferior style, and which were executed barely one hundred and fifty years ago by some 
monks residing in the neighbourhood. 

“ The whole building is well lighted with doorways the outside of which are orna- 
mented with flamboyant pediments crowned by mini».ture stupas. A view of the 
temple after repairs is given in plate XXXITI, fig. (a) ; figs, (e) and (/) in the same 
.])late show j)art of the plinth wall and a window at the ground level. Yule cannot be far 
wrong when he says that ‘ no one of the remaining structures gives so vivid an idea of 
wlial. these buildings must have been in the Imilliancy of their original condition. The 
plaster work of the pilasters and mouldings which remains is of a highly florid and artistic 
character, the battlernented crown of the parapet is set with large tiles cmbo.sscd and 
enamelled in colours, the patiels of the basement with small tiles in the form of diainonds. 
roset tes, and other ornamented patterns and in the flamboyant rays and .spires of the 
pediments eveti uj. to the highest remaining terraces the tips were composed of pointed 
glazed white, tiles, whicfi must once have given an extraordinary lustie and sparkling effect 
to the elevation *** which in point of fact, must have been 'made in simulation '’of the 
rays of that luminous object mentioned in the inscription as having attracted the 
attention of the King, the founder. 

A\ hat the remaining portion of the sikhara and the stupa, which once crowned the 
temple, looked like may be judged from those of the Cxawdawpalin temple, a building 
of the same type, which was built by the same king a little later and completed by his 
son and successor, Nandaungmya (1210-J234 Jl. I).). 

An enclosure wall, which is remarkable for the beautiful finish of the brickwork 
on its surface, .surrounds the temple. One of the weaknes.ses of the.se structures is the 
uunt oi bonding between the facing and the core. Although stones, some of which are 
of considerable lengt h, were introduced at intervals t o act as binders, the core of these 
walls was invariably set in mud mortar, and there is no proj>er bond. The consequence 
is that when the surfacte bricks give way, it does not take long for the wliole edifice to 
collap.se. The surface brirh's in the present instance are fortunately found still intact, 
and only a slight damage has been done to the whole wall. They were planed and 
rubbed to a smooth surfacje and laid with very little or no mortar. Their joints are 
very fine and are hardly perceptible. 

Mrohaung. “ The conservation work at Mrohaung in Akyab District continued during the year. 

The Trustees of the Shitthaung Pagoda succeeded in collecting by public subscription 
a further stun of Rs. 2,700, and with the aid of the balance of the Rs. 2,600 contributed by 
Government, after deducting the liabilities incurred by the Public Works Department,, 
they succeeded in rebuUding the fallen arch at the north-east comer of the corridor- 
passage and making,that part of the roof water-tight. The repairs to the subsidiary stupas 
have also been completed, and the debris in the courtyard in front of the temple cleared. 
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With a view to making the building water-tight, the Overseer in charge has put a layer Burma Cirole* ‘ 
of cement concrete and plaster on the roof of the building on the north side. At the 
same time the holes on the sides of the dome have been filled up flush and covered over 
with plaster, and the top of the dhhara evened and crowned with a layer of concrete. 

These measures have greatly altered the character of the monument, and it is to be 
feared that they will all have to be re-done as soon as funds permH.” 

No conservation works were undertaken departmentally in Kajputana except Indian States, 
at Ajmer, where a wicket w'as replaced by a turnstile in the compound of the barahdari Rajputana. 
on the Anasagara Bund, and improvements were eflfected to the doors of the Rajputana Ajmer. 
Museum. The former work w’as carried out in order to prevent stray cattle from 
entering the Daulat Bagh from the Anasagara tenk and damaging the gardens and 
buildings. The Daulat Bagh contains a long range of marble pavilions and barahthirtn. 
standing on a marble platform with a balustrade of the same material, constructed by 
the Emperor Shah Jahan on the edge of the Anasagara tank. A garden is maintained 
here, which, together with the white marble pavilions forms a very j)icturesque scene, 
although the tank has now dried up and seldom contains any water. The improvements 
to the doors of the museum consisted in the replacement of old door-leaves with stronger 
new ones and providing the windows, etc., with iron gratings. The Rajputana Museum 
is situated in the magazine buildings built by Akbar. and contains many interesting 
exhibits including many ancient sculptures, old coins, inscribed copper plates, (»ld arms, 
etc. A recent attempt at burglary made it desiirable to strengthen the doors ami 
windows. 

Of the Indian States wdthin the Rajputana area only two report any conservation Udaipur Stote. 
carried out by them independently. Udaipur State sends a long li.st of momiments 
thus repaired, namely, Rikheshvara Mahadeo tem])le. Ambamata tem])le, Baijnath 
Mahadeo temple, Devi temple, Itamnath Kund, .lagmandir and Jagnivas water-palace 
Rajsamand, Jaisamand and Udaisagar ; while the Jodhpur Durbar informs me that Jodhpur State, 
in their territory specdal repairs W'ere effected to only the Theras and Chatris of Hao 
Amar Singh-ji and his family at Nagaur. 

Khajuraho, the capital of the Chandella Dynasty from the »th to tlie 1 3th Central India, 
centuries, possesses still in its mined and neglected condition a wonderful grouj) Cftfmfarpur 
of some 30 temples erected mainly in the 10th and llth centuries of our era, which''"'- 
Sir John Marshall described in a former Jieport* as “ unrivalled in point of form Khajumhv. 
and richness of carving by any other group of kindred monuments in India ” 

(see Plates XXXIV, XXXV and XXXVl). In the same Report for 1904-05 Sir 
John stated that a careful programme of conservation liad been drawn up by himself 
and Mr. Cousens, which measures were subsequently carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. F. Manley, then an Engineer of the Panna State, the work extending over a num- 
ber of years from 1904 to 1910 and involving an expenditure of some Rs. 91, OCX), 

Rs. 47,000 of which was contributed by the Government of India, the balance being 
spent by the Chattarpur Durbar in whose territory the monuments lie. In 1914 Mr. J. A. 

Page, then Assistant Superintendent in the Western Circle, inspected the works and 
framed proposals in a Conservation Note dated the 23rd De(;ember. As it appeared, 


Vidi€ Annual Report lor 1904-0i3p page 5. 
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however, that towards the etid of his otherwise ex('ellejit work Mr. Manley had gone 
hirthcr than his instructions in the direction of restoration, the proposals submitted 
by Mr. Vage suggested to the I)url»ar that more work was being recommended than 
would suffice t«t me(*t the reipiiremcnts of the case, and Sir.lohn Marshall ac(!ordingly 
re-visited Khajuralm in February 1918 and frained final instructions on the basis of 
Mr. Page s note. In tJie Director (leneraPs Report for 1920-21 it is stated on page 11 
that the Chattarpur Durbar had spent R.s. 1,480 agaijist the estimate framed on Sir 
.lohn s recommendations. I)nt arlded that the programme of work on this famous group 
of monuments was a very extensive one. and could not be taken in hand very actively 
until the services r*f a competent Overseer could be sesatred. The Overseer iji <{uestion 
was appointed at the end of 1920 in the person of Mr. H. L. Dhama. a former scholarship 
holder in this Department, and it was Jiofed in the De)>artmental Report for 1921-22 
that the work (»f conserving and restoring the Kha juraho monuments had c«)ntinued 
under his su|iervision throughout the year. At the time when this work was cotnmenced 
the nnaniments of Central I ndia and Rajputana w'cre under the general super inbmdence 
ofth<‘ Archicological Officer at Poona, and one (»rm<»re visits of ins]>ec.tit»n were accord- 
ingly paid t(» Khajuraho by Mr. R. 1). Banerji within this period. As. however, 
a difference of opinion arose between Mr. Danerji and .Mr. Dhama as to the ne(‘d for 
dismantling the ruined sikhdra of the Duladeo tenuple. the instructions of the Director 
(Jeneral were called for. Sir John Marshall being unable to visit Khajuraho personally 
at the moment, t he Deputy Director was sent i»i his stead, with Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
Assistant Superintendent for ('entral India and Raj]»utana. and tlieir report was sul»- 
mitted tr) Sir John Marshall in March 1922, whereu])on final instructions for the com- 
pletion of the work were framed by the Dinator (feiu'ral and transinitt(‘(l to thefthliat- 
tarpur Durliar. The estimates which Mr. Dhama was executing embra<^(>d minor works 
on a number of tonples, but the principal itons on the list were the conservation of the 
Duladeo or Nilkanth Mahadeo temple ami the .latkari ttniiph*. Recojnmendations 
for the repair of the latter monument had been framed many years previously f»y 
Mr. (dusens but had not been carried out, altinmgh unfortunately a (certain ,sum had 
been wasted on unnecessjiry (airvings in ])re,paratiou for the work of repair. The walls of 
the shrine la»th inside and (tutside were in a fairly good condition, but most of the 
sUihom had fallen, and the side pondn^s <)f the. tna/w/mnWopa were so badly ruined as to 
mak<‘ the preservation of that portion of the .structure a difficult wt»rk. The roof also 
required to l)e lightened by removing as mneh as possible of the rough core of masonry 
outside and the ceiling as well called for repairs and for water-prootiug. One of the 
questions which the Deputy Director was a,sked to discuss with the l(«^al authorities 
was the treatment of the fallen nikJmm of this temple, there being some difference of 
opinion as to whether the spire should be rebuilt or be preserved as it was, the latter 
course being ultimately retsmuuended by the Director (Jeneral, 'I’he work at the Duladeo 
temple was, however, more elaborate and more difficult. At the time of Mr. Page’s 
visit in 1914 he desciribed the nikhara as “*a skeleton with the wrought masonry facing 
at the four extreme angles showing hollow and detached against the sky, the 
masonry facing between these curving quoins, on each of the four fac-es, having 
wholly disappeared ”, The crowning amalaka was still in position at the top 
precariously perphed upon a slender column of the core and the tops of the four 
curvilinear but now free-standing ribs at the four angles. It is not surprising that 
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Mr. Bantii’ji had felt the need for dismantling this structure bolotc altciiipting Indian Stales, 
to consolidate the existiii}* fabric and to re-facc. but after considerinfi |)i. Sponner’sCcnlrallndla. 
report., Sir John Marshall came to the c.onclusionthat. pmvided ])roj»er scalVohlinjis were 
erected, consolidation would be possfble without disniantlin«i ; and this measure has now 
been carried to completion successlullv The work involved lias been very i>.\tensive, 
as all the four faces of the spire have retpiired t<» be re-faced with Panna stone, l arved 
in (aitline only, with no lijiural re.storalion. ICxtensive work has also been reipiired 
for the preservation of the ard/Ki-iiuiMlaixi which had falk-n foiward until tin* porch 
had parted from the portion behind it, whereas the niches to right and leit inside the 
entrance had so crumbled as to leave only the inutge-slab in position, wit h t he very 
heavy crowning-stone resting iirecariously alaive and held in posit ion only by the un- 
certain weight of th(‘ .stones bearintj on it s tail-])iece. All these* dehs ts have now been 
corrected an<l the roof of tlie nxmdaiKi. which is (^oni])o>s(Ml of coiasuitric rings corb(‘llt*d 
courst* by (a)ur.s*!. and wliich was o])en to the skv. has now been rejiaired atid rendered 
water tight. 

'I’hese two items, lh<“ Jatkari and Duladeo teinpk'.s, wen* the main itt'ins on 
Mr. Dhama sprogranniau but in addit ion tli<‘ niea.siimsrecommendeil by Sir John Marshall 
with a vi(‘w to .strengthening and ]»re.serving the ]»latlorm of tla* Hrahnia teinph* have 
also been carried out. 'I’his temple is an ancient .shrine, older tlain most of the Kha- 
juraho monmnent.s. and .situabsl on the edge of a tank the waters of which had under- 
mined its foundations, with the i'(*sult that the platform had subsided in places and the 
whole temiile threatened to topple <»vei towanls that sid(\ 

The recommendations framed by Sir .lohn Marshall in fblK have now been brmight 
to completion, a,nd the works were duly inspected by Maidvi Zafar Hasan in Man h 
whi(di is the rea.son for d(‘scribing t hem at .such length in the present Rejiort. But 
a few minor measures of re])a.ir which aie .still desirable at a nuntberof the monum(‘nf..s 
comp’rised in the group have been embodied in a Kup]ileinentary ( bnsruvation Note 
drawn up by Mr. Dhama. and it is lio])ed that it may be ])os.sible to fund the.si> in the 
near future, the expense to be divided e(pially between the (fhliattarpur Durbar and the 
Imperial (lovernment as in the case of the more elaborate works now at length brought 
to a .successful issue. The expenditure in 1922-23 was Hs. 17,930 of which Hs. ]|,9J9 
were drawn from the funds prtrvided by the (lovernment of India. 

It should also be noted that advantage of the reewnt work at Khajuraho has been 
taken to have a careful survey of the monuments carried out, and an adequate series 
of ground-plans and sections prepared by a competent draftsman from Jaijnir working 
under Mr. Dhama ’s supervision. It is proposed to supplement these measured draw- 
ings by an extensive photographic survey, recording not only the architect, ural but also 
the main iconographic features of the monuments. This double set of iticords is to be 
used later as the basis for a wiientific study <jf the temples in all their bearings, to be pub- 
lished as a Memoir of the Archaeological Department. 

Mauivi Zafar Hasan inspected the works at Mandu between the 25th and 27th Dhar State. 
March 1923 and reports that they are in conformity with the recommendations of this 
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Indian States. Department and satisfactory as regards their quality, but he desires to protest at the 
Cemml India. g|ow rate of progress which is evidenced. In 1922-23 repairs were effected to ten diffe- 
rent buildings, the Jami Masjid, Mahmud Khalji’s Tomb, the Jahaz Mahal, the Taveli 
Mahal, the Hindola Mahal, the Hammam, the Champa Baoli, the Ashrafi Mahal, Baz 
Bahadur’s Palace and Bupmati’s Pavilion, but the very fact of work being undertaken 
on so many structures at once is what Maulvi Zafar Hasan deplores, as it seems to him 
that it would be far better to bring the conservation of one or two buildings to com- 
pletion instead of dissipating energy over so many at once. The result is, Maulvi 
Zafar Hasan reports, that there are a number of works still outstanding for which 
estimates were framed and funds provided several years ago, and that despite previous 
recommendations to correct this faulty procedure and to complete the conservation of 
. at least a few monuments before proceeding further with the rest, nothing effective 
has yet been done in this direction. We understand, however, that the State 
Engineer, Dhar, has promised, if possible, to finish all the outstending works during the 
year 1923-24. It only remains to be noted that the clearance of the underground 
channel at the Jahaz Mahal recommended by Sir John Marshall in January 1920 is 
leading to interesting results, as several new features are being brought to light. The 
work both here and at the Lai Bagh is still in an initial stage, and although full of interest 
and promise, had best be reserved for detailed description in a subsequent Report. 

In an Appendix will be found a statement shewing the sums expended at Mandu 
during 1922-23 on the various buildings then in hand, these figures having been very 
kindly supplied to me by the State Engineer through the Dewan Sahib of Dhar. It will 
be observed that at both Dhar and Mandu a total of Rs. 0,032 was spent from Govern- 
ment of India funds in their hands and Hs. 4,492 from State funds. 
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SECTION II. 

Exploration and Research. 

For several years past the important accounts pulJished hv Sir John Marahal) of his Taiila. 
progress from year to year at the excavations of Taxila have constituted hy far the 
most readable and interesting portions of the Annual Report.. It will therefore be 
particularly disappointing to scholars that the present Report has to go to I’ress with- 
out this section. During the winter of 1922-23 so many other demands were made 
upon Sir John Marshall's time that no opportunity could be found for (compiling his 
usual report, on his Taxila work, before proceeding on long leave out of India in 
March 1923. The Exploration section of the Report must (‘onsequcntly bear 
a disappointing semblance to Hamlet, with the Prince left out but it is hoped that the 
gap will be filled in next year’s Report. 

Kai Bahadur Daya RamSahni's excavation work iii t he Punjab was limited to the Northern 
continuance of the cxi)loration of the mound known as Raja Earn Ka K ilia near 'I’hancsar, Circle. 
whi(!h had l)een partly examined by him in the prc(a*ding year. The 0 })erations Punjab, 
opened, ” Mr. Salmi writes, “ with a large trench on the summit of the mound where an Kurukshetra. 
area 125' x 05' came in for examination. This portion of the site would appeal- to 
have been dug into some time ago, but who did it and for what purjiose is not known. 

'rile excavated soil had been left on the aides of the cutting and the first task was naturally 
to shift, away this loose earth. The labour involved was not quite lost as it brought 
to light a snuill earthen jar containing a numlier of coins, 23 copper and one silver, 
which had been overlooked in the earlier digging. 'These coins on tJiaming are found 
to include eighteen very small pieces and six larger ones. 'The small bits are too much 
decayed to yield any comjilete device or legend. 'The same is the ca.se with four of the 
larger coins. 'The remaining two include one silver (!oin of the (rreco-Baidrian King 
Hermaios and another round copper coin characterised, on the obverse, by a well de- 
fined incuse similar to that occurring on the Panchala coins. 'The name of the ruler 
Avhich is engraved in two lines in the incuse runs raj no jfajrmjUmya. 'This ruler Yaj- 
najita is not known from any other sourc-e, but to judge fi’om the script of the legend 
he must have flourished about the 2nd or 3rd century A. J). 

“ The excavation then proceeded apace and revealed a mass of brick walls which 
belonged to a fairly large dwelling house (PI. IV, fig. b). 'The back wall 
is about 40 feet in length and still standing to a height of 7 feet. 'The interior arrange- 
ment of the building is, however, rendered unintelligilde by later additions and depre- 
dations, and the whole structure bears the appearance of a re-erection of material, 
obtained from earlier structures, possibly of the same date as the coins referred to above. 

The only other object found in this area which calls for special mention is a small 
copper vessel resembling a modern wine-glass with an elongated base. 

“ The rest of the operations this year at Kurukshetra were devoted to the further 
excavation of trenches B and C towards the east of the mound, and of the trench 
D on the southern slope. The long trench which w’as started to the west of trench 
B-C in 1921-22 was carried down to a depth of about 7 feet below the surface of the 
mound. The area proved to be devoid of structural remains of any kind, but the exca- 
vation was rewarded by the discovery of a valuable terracotta sealing which bears on 
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the obverse a beautifully shaped Indian bull standing facing to the left. Above the 
luill i.s a line of five very minute letters, probably in the Kharoshthi script. This 
legend has nof yet been deciphered. In trenches B and C the fragmentary rooms 
brought to light in the preceding year underwent further clearance. 1 liad now dug 
as many as eight trenches in ditferent parts of the mound, and though they had yielded 
some interesting minor objects, the buildings found in them were not such as appeared 
to justify theii' (complete excavation. Furtliermoiv, it would have been too eo.stly to 
carry the excavation in all of them down to virgin soil, and small pits dug at 
eonvenient spots in one or two of them had failed to dis(i(»se any more valuable relics. 
Still it was obviously ess(Uitial. f«>r a «-lear understanding of the mound, to reach virgin 
soil somewhere and to obtain such knowledge about it as was pos.sible. For 1 his purpose, 
it was decided to dig a sufficiently large pit and the spot chosen was im area measuring 
about l‘»'.s(|ua re immediately to the mirth of room No. 8 in trench B-( !. Layer by layer 
the soil was icmuved down to the <lepth of nine feet below t he floor level in t he adjoining 
buildings. Tlie excavation revealed st*veial changes in the soil which might have been 
clay flours mixed with ashes and (diarcoal and what looke^l like stn^aks of lime, but no 
objects were f*uind which might have furnished a clue to the age of the strata passed 
through. A thin gold wire ear-ring jveovered in this ))it niay, however, be noticed in 
pas.sing. It was now cousi<h‘re(l inadvisjible to deepen the (‘ntire extent of the pit, 
a shaft of only live feet in diameter being considered sufficient to test the lower portion 
of the mound. This was done, the result being the discovery, two or three feet above 
the virgin soil, of two wedge-shaped brieks such as have been used from the most ancient 
times ol vliich we are aware on ancient sites in Northern India in the const riietion of 
wells. 

“ After these trial excavations carried out at the mound known as the Castle of 
Baja Kama in the cold weathers of 1921-22 and 1922-23 at a total outlay of lis. 3,8()7-10-0 
it is juuposed to leave this site alone for the pres(jnf . It should not, however, be under- 
stood that a resumption ot excavations at some future date nu)y not yet reveal unsus- 
pected relics at spots in this very mound which have jiot been touehed during the 
recent operations. 'I'Jie coiudusifuis that can he safely dra wn fro))i tlu* woi’k carried 
out may be suiiuuarized here. In the first place it hecomes obvious tliat what brick 
remains exist in the mound oi^cur for the most part in the uppermost strata, i.t ., within 
the upper seven or eight feet of the mound. Thew* bi ick remains are throughout com- 
posed of f he same size of well-burnt bricks measuring 14 to 14 j" x 9 to 9^" x 2| to 3". 
At other ancient sites in India siudj brieks are generally found in the l>uildings of the 
Kushaiui period, and this may be the appr(»ximate date of tlte remains unearthed at Raja 
Karn Ka Killa, esjRH'ially Jtst wo coins, one of Hermaios and another of a local chieftain 
of about the Kushana period have l)ecn brought to light in one of the excavations on 
this mound. 1’hese strm tures also appear to be ordinary dwelling houses, as no objects 
which could have been used for worship have so far been recovered except a small 
terracotta mould for easting figures of the godtless of prosperity (Sri), and the lower half 
of a terracotta relief which might Imve represented Siva and Parvati standing side by 
side. 


“ The rest of tliis lofty mound is to judge from the trial pit dug in the eastern 
portion of the site„ composed trf closely packed earth undoubtedly thrown up by 
human agency through many centuries. The mound .might well dafie back from thp 
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pre-Buddhistic period, and it appears a matter of great surprise that the work carried Norther 
out should have failed to tlu’ow any light on the ancient traditions associated with the Circle, 
land of Kuiukshetra. Punjab. 

“ There are, however, other ancient sites within the traditional houndaries of 
Kurukshetra. A few of these were mentioned in the departmental lleport f«)r 1921-22. 

Two or three of them have now been inspecte*! by the writer. Tlie site locally known 
as Theh I’olar is situated on the south bank of tin* Sarasvati river about live miles above 
the town of Siwan, or eleven miles from Kaithal. Close to this site are the foundations 
of a bridge which was built across the stream in Muhammadan times. This brulge was 
destroyed by the Mahrattas and a new masonrv’ regulator was constructed neiir tlie j)ld 
bridge in 1907. The I’olar site is an extensive on<*. more than l.oOO feet in length, and 
thieklj' strewn with <lcbris including potsherds, carved bricks and even teriacotta 
figurines. N(t wails appear on the western portion of the site, Imt the eastern portion 
shows, above the surface, the remains of a large quadrangular buildittg nearly 2ri0 feel, 
square, with circular towers, IS leet in diameter, at the corners. 'I'he outer walls are 
al>out three feet thick, those on the inside being 2' 2" in thickne.s.s. M’he.si* rains deserve 
extra vation. 

“ At the adjoining town of Siwan an ancient tank with wells at the lour corners, 
whose con,struc.tion is locally attributed to Sita, the wife of Itfima. has yieltled two valu- 
able. sculptures which are now worshipped in the temple of Kashipuri at Kaithal. Tin? 
larger one of thestr sculydurcs is a .standing figure (1*1. V, fig. t/), which, according to the 
distribution of the syrnbttls in the four hands of the deity as given in the Agni and 
Padma I’uranas, should be identified as the Trivikrama form of N’ishnu. Of the atteml- 
ants standing on both sides of the (rentral figure, the two male figures holding a wheel 
and a C(.)nch respectively are two of tlie djfudfui-pumtthus, while in the females standing 
next to them and holding a lotus flower and a rhanri (') we may readily recognise the. 
goddesses Lakshmi and Bhumi. The nd/ja and itdffT .standing at the extreme ends do 
not apyiear to be mentioned in the sddhmms. The sirated figures worked out on both 
sides of the hcail of 'rrivikraina are Brahma Mahe.sai and Indra riding his ele.yiluuit. 

The relief at the top of the slab irufludes a row of the seven suiges all seaunl in a 
uniform posture, and another seated figure above, them which may be some othei’ asyiect 
of Vishnu himself. 

“ The other image holds the mace, lotu.s, conch and wheel in the jnadukshinu 
order and must therefore be a rejiresentation of the main Vishnu asyiect. It is for 
this reason, no doubt, that tlie deity has three faces, those on the sides signifying hi-s 
Boar and Lion incarnations. Figures of this kind arc common in Kashmir and the 
other hill States of the Punjab. 

“ The moimd at Amin about five miles di.stant from the town of 'rhane.sar, the tradi- 
tional site of the Chakra-vyuha castle constructed by Dronachaiya, is a high and 
extensive site. The s<iutheni portion is occupied by the yire-sent village, but there are 
only a few houses on the summit of the northern part, which have been built entirely 
with ancient material. The only remains visible on the mound are a stout brick wall 
noticed here and there on the northern slope high up above the surrounding fields, 
and a well on the west side. The former appears to belong to the late Qupta period. 

12 
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“ The exploration of this mound is bound to be a laborious and costly afiair. There 
is, however, a smaller site situateil close to a tank named Soma Tirtha, to the south of the 
village, which has already yielded several stbne objects of interest and could l>e explored 
at a nominal cost. Two sculptured posts in red stone of the Kushun period, which must 
have been imported from Mathura, have been noticed in the Annual Report for 1921-22. 
They are illustrated in 1*1. V, fiy. c, in this volume. A search in the village brought 
to light three other antiquities, two of which are .stated t(» have been found in the same 
mound. They are lying in the house of a Brahman of the village who could not be per- 
suaded t o })resent them to the Lahore Minseum. One is a slab (height 3' 3") which must 
liave belonged to a pillar similar t(» the two ju.st referred to. The other is a naind stone 
lid (diameter 2' Sj") ef a large-sized stone box. The box has not yet been found, but it 
probably still lies buried in the same nuamd. The excavation of the moiiuil will pro- 
bably also reveal other posts similar to the three de.scribed a)»o\'e. and possibly also 
portions of the sacred spot or symbol around which these ])osts were erectefl. One 
other antiquity, the exact tind-phuT of which could not be ascertained. th(»ugh it must 
have come to light at Amin, is a stone slab bearing a four-armed seated ligiire of (ianapati 
with Siva and 1‘arvati .seated to his proper left. It was jnobably carved in the late 
Oupta })eriod. 

“ Thanesar is famous as the mo.st .sacred place in the holy land of hlurukshetra. 
The ancient name appears to have been 8(fmi>rurara. i.c.. the god Siva. It now 
coiisists of an old ruined fort about 1,200 feet square at top, with a suburb locally 
known a.s the Hdliuri Fort, i.r., the outer fortification atid the modern town, which is also 
situated on an amdent nutund. .'I'he.se three imainds together occu))ya spa.ee of about 
three miles, which closely agrees with the 20// ol Yiian ('hwung. Tradition assigns the 
coiustruction of the Thanesar Fort to Raja Dilipa, a descemdant of Kuril. 'Plic existing 
remains, however, cannot be anterior to about the 7th century A. I)., and 1 am 
inclined to judge t hat the fort was m(»sl jirolmlily founded by llarishavardhana, who 
ruled over the whole of Xorthern India Irom OOtt to 048 .V. 1). The chiei rea.son for this 
inference, apart from other considiTations, is the fact that all visible .structures in the 
fort are composed of briidcs measuring 14" X Hi" x 2i". The fort is .saulto have 
had 52 towers or bastions, some of which are .still extant. 'Phe number of gates is not 
ascertainable, on account of the late renewals of the fort during the .Muhammadan and 
8ikh jieriods. I have, however, dclinitely located one oi the original gates on the west 
side of the fort. It consists of a broad passage flanked liy solidly built brick bastions 
which presumably gave access to one of the main streets of the fort, as remains of build- 
ings are clearly seen for a considerable distance akuig it. In the gate the passage is 
paved in brick laid on edge. The right-hand bastion, which was partly excavated, 
appears to consist of a small chamber with a narrow entrance. The ramjiart at this 
point is just eleven feet thick, and this would appear to have been the thickness of the 
wall on all sides. The interior of the fort is remarkably free from jungle, and several 
brick ruins are traceable in diflerent parts of the site. A noteworthy jnass of ruins 
occurs in a big depression on the south side where the walls are still standing to the 
level of the eaves. Some trial excavations on this site may be expected to throw con- 
siderable light on the history of the 7th century.” 

Alt even more promising site, Mr. Sahui thinks, is a mound situated about three 
quarters of n mile to the north-west of Thanesar, in which General Cunningham recognized 
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the remains of a stupa built by Asoka-raja which was saul to have coutaiued a Northern 

peck measure of the relics of the Buddha, and was standiny; to a heijrht of about 

feet, when Yiian Chwaii”: visited it. Punjab. 

rhe Superintendent visited jiaulara as he was informed of the exist<*nee fln*r»‘ luvihtra. 
of an ancient site and a large stone statue which had been found in it. The village is 
situated 17 miles from Thanesar. close to the road leading from the latter to Hadaiir. 

“ It is diflicult to say Mr. Sahni writes, - wheflier tliis place falls within the boun- 
daries of the circuit of Kurukslietra or not. as Yiian Chwaug states it to have lam only 
200 U or about :W miles in e.xtenf. though lat(>r writers increa.se it to upwards of a llt(i 
mile.s. On reaching the place I found that though there was. indeed, an ancient imauid 
near the village, if was not likely to yield im]>orta!it results. 'I’lie im.igc unearthed in 
the imainfl is a two-aT'me<l .standing statue of \'i.shuu. it" in height. It does not 
n])pear to l>e mon* than live or si,\ hundnal years old." 

^1 lu‘ town of Ka.ugra. was x'isitc'd liy Mr. Salmi in the cour.se of his tour of ius]iection Katujw. ' 
in that District in .l.umaiT Ilt2;{. The temple's <lestroy«‘d liy the eart]i(|ua.ke of l‘in*> 
in the Kangra. District were dealt with by Dr. \’ogel in an article wfiieh apptaired in tlie 
Director (Jeneral’s Annu.al llejairt for tlie yeai .\niong the.se was the mo.st 

eelebrated sanciua.ry of .Mata<levi or N’ajresvari at Bhavan. a. suburb of Kangra. town. 

A new temple is now being con.structed on the original sit<‘ out of |iul>lic subsenplions 
iU)d is nearing coitiplt>ti<ai. This .spot would .seem to ha.\-e been held in eonsideialile 
reverence by the Hindus from remote antiquity, and the informa.tion available about 
Kot Kangra. and this temple from the Muhammadan chroniclers has lieen brought 
together by Henoral Cunningham in his Arc/ecoW/zeo/ <S'arec// /,*cyw/V,s. V(,linue V. pages 
2(55-2(5!». 'I'he (earliest certain notice is m A. D. 1(M:{ when we are informeil that a new 
idol of t he goddess Ma,ta.devi was set u() by t he Baja of Ditllii in pla.ee id the image 
which had been l arried away by Malimud of (Jha/.ni. What th(‘ Vajresvari temjile 
of tJiis period was like, we do not know. The t.emph* which fell a victim to the 
earthquake of MMto was a.bout four hundriMl years lat.er in dati* as, ac.cording 
to a Sanskrit inscription built into the porch id the l(‘ni}de, it was constructed 
during the reign of Samsar Chand 1, llaja id Kangra. in t he first half of the fifteenth 
century A. D. At this period the temjde was decorated with a number of Hrahmanical 
images and some of these have been carefully resiaied from the debris by the (’om- 
mittee of Management and deposited in one of the rooms id’ the large quadrangle 
which has been re-erected around the temple. As none of these, sculptures appear 
so far to have been described anywhere, two of them are illustrated in }*late V. 

One of these (Fig. <•) represents the goddess Durga slaying the buffalo demon, while 
fig. h may possibly represent Bhairava. A third sculpture is locally described as 
Durga destroying the demon Jalandhara. This demon was, aiamrding to the 
Puranas, the son of the Ocean and the river Ganges, but he was slain not by Durga 
but by her consort Siva. Consequently the sculpture in question more probably depicts 
the destruction of one of the demons called Sumbha, Nisumbha or Durga whom the 
goddess herself promises to destroy in the Devimahatmya id the Markandeya Purana. 

The subject is not as frequently met with in Brahmanical sculpture as, for example, 
the slaying of Mahishasura. In the sculpture under discussion we see the goddess, 
who has ten arms {dasabhuji), standing on the back of the demon, who is lying face 
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downwards. The two females standing on the right and left of the goddess are possibly 
two of the other goddesses Avho helped Durga in tliis achievement. The porous block 
of stone is a very ancient Siva linga which was fixed in the centre of the floor of the 
temple of Vajresvari and was no doubt originally the principal image worshipped 
in this temple. It is therefore ver}' likely that the temple was originally dedicated 
to Siva himself. When and why this temple was converted to the worship of 
Vajresvari Devi are (juestions which cannot at present be satisfactorily answered.” 

“ The fort at llansi, District His.s{tr, yielded in March 1923 a remarkable find of five 
stone images wliicli were l)rought to light liy certain hmiham engaged in excavating 
earth for t he preparation of saltpet re, on the east side of the fort, in the space between 
the outer cinnimvallation and the inner citadel (I’l. I\’. fig. a). The Hansi fort, which 
is situated to the nort]i-ca.st of the town, is now quite desolate, and according to Mr. 
Dodgers measures 37(i yards from north to south and 32') yards from east to west. The 
outer wall of the fort has completely disiipp<‘ai'ed. Of tlie inner fort only a, portion of 
the curtain wall is left, on the north side logetlu'r with the old fort gateway and the 
guard house on the soiitli .side. TIu' moruinients that exist itrside the citadel are the 
grave of Sayyid Shahid Wali N imat- ui-lali, a mosque and om* or t wo othci' ^fuhammadan 
structures. The fort is .said to hav<' been dismantled after 18.37 when all the materials 
were sold. At oiu* time (he llansi foj-t must ha\ e been a. strong fortification, for IMasaud, 
son of Mahmud of Oliazui. failed in his first attempt to take it. It was, iioAvever, cap- 
tured l)y him in 429 11. (1937 A. 1).)* 

'J’he earlier histoiy of the fort ])iior to the l\Io,slem inva.,sjon is hiilden in olescurity 
and there aro no inscriptions or otJie)' roeonis which might assist in dcteriiiining the date 
of its foiindati<m with certainty. Ali the buildings. })alace8, temples, (*tc... of tlu! earlier 
period now lie buried under tlie later fort which was Imill on the site hy the Afghan 
kings. A British oflieer of l[is.sai' i.s said fo have cairied out some exeavation in the 
middle of the citadel and (lie brick romains brought to light may still be seen in a jat. 
On the east side of the hu-t. in a a<//w. one may also see several walls of a larw Ijuildinc 
which are still standing to (X)nsideral>le heights. The bricks of which the.se remains 
arc e«inipt)sed and a imndter of stone pillars which have hecn utilized in tlu' coJi.stniction 
of the Muhiinnnadan liuildings appear to l)clong to about the 7th century A. D., t hat 
is the period of liarsha vardhaiia or his fatiier J’ral)hakara vardhana of Thanesar. It i.s, 
therefore, not uulik(’ly that the llansi fort, like the Thane.sar fort, was also founded by 
one or other of tjic.se jirinees. 

“ 1’he images i-eccntly brought to light are assignable to the tenth century or 
possibly a somewhat caiiicr dale. They must have been worshipped in temples in the 
foit and were probably thrown out where they have just now' been found, by the army 

of Masaud. In spite of tliis, the sculptures are in a vmy good state of preserv'^ation and 
were, on their recovery, secured liy the Hindus of the town and are being used for wor- 
ship. 'riie question of the final di.sjH.)Si’,l of this find is under the consideration of the 
Punjab Uoveniment. 

“ The most valuable of these seulptures is a standing image of the Sun-god (PI. V, 
fig. a), w'hich from the iconographical point of view is one of the best examples yet found 

•Elliot’* Hintf-ry of India, Volume II, poge 136. 
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in Northern India. The main point of interest is tlie accuracy with whicli the artist has Northern 
followed the description of the Surya image as given in tlie Sastras. The only omission Circle, 
isthcehsence of the one-wheeled chariot, the homes and Aruna. 'J'hc height prescril»ed**“"l®**- 
for images of the Sun is one, two, three or more cubits, eacli variety having its own spei'ial 
name. The image under reference is four feet six inches or jusl. three cubits in height. 

Similarly in conformity with the sdutrir injunctions, tlu* deity wears a kinta, a necklace 
over his cheat, a yajriojmvita and a girdle {Hanskrit Aryaniju or Ah ifunfia). It should be 
noted, however, that the hands of the <leity whierh hold lotuses do not. reach up to the 
level ot the shoulders as is laid down in the sddimuas. On either side of the main figure, 
on the same ba.se, stand three figures. Among the.se the figures standing next to the 
deity are males holding a pen wit li folio, and a spear (Sanski it soldi) lespectively. 'I’hev 
rnu.st. therefore, be I’ingala (Agni) and Danda or 1 tandanayaka (/.c.. Skanda), who were 
posted on the right and left sides of Surva l>y the go<ls to [uotect liim from the attacks 
of asuras. Sometinu's. a.s in the image of the Sun at the lilack I’agoda at Konarak. 
these attendants holrl a swoi'd and a shield. 'I'lie two hmiales. exterioi’ to 1‘ingala and 
l)an<la, are two f.)l IIh’ loor so kfls ot Surya ; while t !i<‘ horse Jieade i male iiguri’s caj'\'ed 
at tile extreme ends are tlie .Asvini derolas which, according to the llhavishyat Turana. 
havi to be shown on either .side of the deity. Higher up on botli .sides of Surya are the 
females IJsha aiid l’ratyu.sha. who are clia.sing away the darkne.ss witli their 1k)Ws and 
arrows. Above them we notice a seated figure on either side of Surya. The liirure on 
the proper right side holds a khoivonyo in the right hand and might re})re.sent Ifiiairava. 

The seared figures, which aiv partly concealed ly tlie lotu.ses of Siuya. jirc* of coiii'ise 
Brahma and Vishnu as distinguished by their respective .synilxds. A f(‘:ilure of this 
image which is not geneially met with in .statues of the Sun is the Tvpre.sentation of the 
nine planets along the halo, the central tigure being the Sun-god himself. The onlv 
writing on the statue is a short Nagari iu.scription engraved on the folio in the left 
hand of Pingala which m.ay possibly be read as<S'r7 .iiliti/d iirofinio . 

“ The remaining images found at Hansi include another re])resentation of the Sun 
whi(;h, however, is inferior in technique and omits the .\svinikumaras noticed in t he 
image above described. The figm-e .seated between the kiu'es of the main deitv is 
prolaibly meant for the legle.s.s ,\nina. The third imag(^ (height I' H") of the lot 
represents Katyayani or Mahishasuramarflini who in accordance wit h the Sastras 
is reimi,sented as a yeiutliful female with ten arms. Her right leg i-ests on the buffalo- 
demon who is being attacked by her lion from behind. Ibn- right hands hold the trident, 
a mirror, a wheel, a bowl (?) and a swonl, and her left the irisdlo, an uncertain objecd, 
a bow, a shield and a bell. The other two .sculptures arc an unfinished figure of ( buiesa 
and a pe.destal with seven miniature liiiyas.'^ 

“ Bilsar,” Mr. Sahni writes, “ is the name of a small village situated 2l miles .south- United 
east of Kudaiu Kailway Station on the Mathura-Karrukhabjid Branch of the Bombay, Pf®vinces. 
Baroda and Central India Railway. In ancient times it Avould appear to have been u 
town of some importance, as it is situated on an extensive mound, and one notices nu- 
merous fragments of statues and other relics lying about the village and in the surround- 
ing fields. General Cunningham, who inspected this place twice,* identifies it with the 

"" *.4. S. B.. Volume XI, pages 33 ff. and plates V— VUI. 
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Pi-h-shan-na uientioiied by Yiian Chwang, and this identification appears to be unques- 
tiona})le. The (Chinese pilgrim describes the inhabitants of Pi-lo-shan-m as mostly 
non-Buddhist, thcnigh a, few reverenced Buddhism. The town possessed two Buddhist 
monasterie.s with three hundred followers of the Mahayana sect. There were also five 
Brahinanical temples and another old monastery’ in the middle of the town, within the. 
enclosure of which sfood an Asoka stupa which was in mins in the Ihlgrim’s times. This 
Iasi monastery (icnei al (^inningham recognises iti the lofty mound which .stands between 
tlu* two main divisions of the village, r-iz., Bilssir I’achhia and Bilsai- Purva, or we.steru 
and eastern Bilsar. 

“ (Jencra! (’unningham dug a trench across this mound in Tsearch ol the .\.solca stupa, 
bill stopped his tqierat ions in de.sq)air at the de])tli of 7.^ feet when la* had come upon si'Veral 
walls lying al difleieiit angles which, he concluded, were the remains of houses of the 
niediieval period, It is evident, however, that as the iiiound according to ('unningham 
himself is .‘{.H feet in height, llie stupa may .still he found lower down when the mound is 
more sy.stenial icallv ex]»lored. This .seems the more jiiaiisible as ihe existence at Bilsar 
of Maiirva Iniildings is vouched hn by (Jeiieial Cniminghain’s own obsi*rvat ion that the 
walls brought tti light were coni})osed of large sized bricks similar to th().se found in 
Asokan moniinients. 

'I’liere a.re no surface indicat iotis to .show where the siti’S ol the two niona,steries 
which accoinniodated three hundred monks in the time of Yiian Chwang lie buried. 
(ie,ueral Ciinninghani locates them in two extiuisive mounds situatisl to the south ol the 
village. The only Biiddhi.st .sculpture so far brought to light at Bilsar is a .stone .stat ue 
(height 1 1 ',*") of t he Bodhisattva Aiaitreya which 1 acquired from a Brahman of t he village. 
The deity is staialing with liis right hand hanging down in the while his left 

hand holds as u.siial a uatfakr.sura thwvr. The back of the image bears an inscription of 
seven lines in early Nagari chara<-ters, which contains the liuddhist creed followed by the 
name of the donor, the latter being Jiow illegible. 

“ (te.neral (. 'unningham fixes the sites of the five Brahmanical (Imllui/as in iiiounds 
mai'ked i), E, F, (1 and II in his plan, all of which are situated in the southern divi.sion of 
the village called Bilsar 1‘atti. In one of these, r.c., F, which he partially explored, certain 
port ions of a Brahmanical kmiple have come down to us and will be described later on. No 
tames of the other temples seen by A'i'ian Chwang are visible above the surface. J have, 
however, brought to light three statues in kunjuf stone which appear to date from the 
late Cupta period ami might have belonged to one or other of the dmdlayas referred to 
above. One of these* statues is a two-armed image of Siva seated on a cushion in 
easy posture. 'I’lie head of the deity has a circular halo, w’hile his ri gh t hand holds 
what appears to be a trident. His vehicle the bull is seated under his right leg. The 
other two images are locally called JMha and iMlhin, i.e., the ‘ bridegroom ’ and the 
‘bride.’ in reality they seem to lie Siva and Parvati. One other object of the fiAyn^ 
periml that was noticed in the village is a fragmentary terracotta tile which when 
complete must have been 2' 11" long and 2' 1" wide. General Cunningham secured a 
similar tile* and suggested that it must have been the central piece of a large pavement, 

♦.*1. Ji,, Volume XI, plate VIII, page 3. 
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The large stone trough lying about fifty paces east of the site ( F ) also belongs to the Northern 
same period. Circle. 

United 

“ The site F was from the outset a striking one on ae<'ount of the existence on it Provinces, 
of a ])air of monolithic pillai a bearing duplicate inscriptions of the reigti of the early 
Gupta king Kumaragupta of the year fid (A. 1). 41o-ld) and another laiir of sipiare ]>illars 
standing at a distance of K5 feet towards the east. Cunninghani e.\])osed the entire 
existing lengt.hs of these pillars and a flight of stone steps iinnusliab'ly to the wt'st of 
the two s(piare ones, lie also obtained fr»»in the villagers a few terracottas. 'I'hree 
of these, together with one of the two square pillars, are illustrated in his Kepoits." 

During the forty-five years that have elapsed since (h'lieral ( 'unninglianrs visit, the 
remains at site P’ have become buried agaiji under earth aiul other debris. Mr. Salmi had 
planned to clear up the whole site this year, but as the consent of the land owners was 
not received until the beginning of March, part of tin* work n mained undone. The two 
scpiare, pillars undoubtedly belonged to a Torana gate. 

“■ These pillars.” 31r. Sahui says. “ are carved on all four faces, much in the .slyh* of 
the Guj.ta jullars fnan (i;irhwan. District Allahabad, now in the Lucknow Museum. Tlu* 
east faces exhibit figmes of the river go(hles.ses (Janua and Yamuna, the flanks being 
adorned with a broa<l band <jf scu'oll work. The west fac<‘s aredivideil up iuto a minib«*r 
of panels. The lowest ]*anel of each ])illar contains a well built doorkee]>(‘r standing 
facing. The com})artments above tliese depict tlu* goddess of weahh seated on a lion, 
an<l a husband iind wife rt'spectively. The iqqter ])orlions of the ])illars .ire broken oil, 
but a large variety <tf subjects are iK'lineated in vertical rows oittlie margin of bot h pillars. 

One of these occurring near the bottom of the .southern pillar ajqiears to calNor special 
notice. It represents a ha|f-clo,sed doorway, round at the lo]». man is shown as 
coming < ait of the door and profiatdy lepn seuts the <lonorofthe lemph* to whicfi the.se 
pillars belonged. The closed h<nf bears nquesenlations of the sun and the moon which 
proliably .siguifies a wish for the permanence of tlic building, as long as these lumina- 
ries siiivive. 


” Oil the east and w<*.st .sides ofthe]ullars the excavatifjns liroiight to light juildv 
floors but no portions of the temple itself, although an area eipial to sixty feet by thirty 
feet to the we.st of the staircase referred to above was dug down very nearly to the 
original floor level. ( 'onseipieiitlv whatever portions of the original «*diliee may remain, 
must be looked for under the area to the ea.st of the pillars, now unfortunately occiqiied 
by modern houses. In these turcumstances the duplicate in.scri])tion on the two rouiid 
pillars mentioned above proves very useful, as it purports to record the iixecut ion, by 
a private individual named Dhruva-sartnan, at the. temjile of the goil Svami-Mahasena 
or Kartikcya of certain works, riz., (1) the building of a pratoli or gateway resembling 
a staiicase leading to the heavens, (2) the establishment of a charitable hall, and (3) the 
erection of the columns on which the in.scription is engraved. General Gunningham 
interpreted the passage relating to the erection of the gateway as meaning that Dhru va> 
Barman had erected a staircase with a gateway, and as his opeiations had actually 
revealed a flight of steps with a gatew’ay standing at the foot of it, he concluded that 


*FIeet, (lupta liueriptiont, p, 42 If. 
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both were co-eval. He also believed that the staircase referred to led up to a high 
platform on whuth the temple of Mahasena stood facing to the east. 

“ It appears futile to discuss at present the actual plan and arrangement of the 
temple of Kartikeya which occupied this site. Wliat little evidence has, however, so 
fur come to light appears to contradict General Cunningham’s view. Hij error was 
mainlvdue to his assumption that Dhrnva-sarnuin erected a staircase as well as a 
jmtfoli, though the inscription actually attributt;s to him tlie erection of a gateway 
onlv. Mor can the staircase found in the excavation he assigned to the same date as tlie 
jiillais of the gateway. It is obviously a later addition which must have been provided 
when the ground around tlie temple had risen, leaving the building in a. pit. And 
as the buihling was entered from the west, the saiatiiani' must lie in the opposite 
direction. 'I’his inference gains fnrthei siipjiort from the fact that the finest carvings 
on the pillars oecur on ilieir west sides which finstmet the eye of the approaching 
vovary.” 

Frontier Circle. While at Mansehra in connection with the malcing of estampages of the. Asoka rock 
Zaro Dhm. inscriptions, Mr. Hargrea ves availed himsidf of the opportiuiity of inspecting the mound 
of Zaro Dheri which lies .some two miles north of Shiukiuri and about thirteen from 
Jhinsidira, not far from the entrances to the Konsh and Hhogarmang valleys. “ Th<‘ 
mound,'’ Mr. Hargreaves writes, " lies to the right of the village track and js sunouiuled 
by fields and tletacbod houses which are collectively known as Tamha. PI. A^ll, tig. c, ' 
The name Zaro Dheri or Zar-ki-dheri is .said to be due to the belief held liy the local 
cultivators that the mound contains gold, zar. l’eo])le are said to dream of treasure buried 
there, and several recently excavated holes arc visible which were .said to be due <o attemjits 
to realite the revelations of dreams. All these diggings were repmied to have been un- 
suc(;essful. Tlie stupa must have been a very large one and rose from a high tcrra(!ed 
platform 206' by 18(»'. access to wha-li was liy way of a .staircase on the south, a mass of 
niasonrv anti debris still marking the site. ’I'he stupa facing seems to have cntirclv (li.s- 
apjieared hut there is no deep depression in tlic centre of the mass, and if the stupa 
contained relics they may possibly be still undisturbed. The base of the remains of the 
stupa is 160 feet in diameter and the tojiof the stupa some 60 feet above the level of the 
jilatfcrm. To the north arc mounds marking the walls of the uionastie buildings, and in 
the south-west corner is a vcr\' well-built circular jn't (5' 6" in diameter which is in all 
probahility a well. The owner of the site, has cleared this to a depth of five feet. 
There are two other wells on the site, according to the villagers, but these are not 
at present visible. The masonry of the existing walls is of large diajicr, but not of quite 
so fine technique as in some of the inoimments of Taxila, the local stones seemingly not 
providing such good material for the small infilling or, at least, not weathering so well. 
The site lying in fhe midst of cultivation has suffered from the enterjwising indxxstjy of the 
peasants, who have turned each available spot into a terraced field, the large stones of 
the monument providing material for the retaining walls. I’here is cultivation up to the 
very wall of the stupa platfonn, and all round the remains of the stupa itself, the whole 
area being wonderfully free from stones and indicating cultivation over a long period. 

“ With the consent of the Director General of Archseology the site has been brou gh t 
under the operations^if the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, for the monument 
must have been one of the largest Buddhist establishments in this region. 
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, “ Though no coins were obtained on the occasion of my inspection, it ajipcars that Frontier Circte. 

copper coins of the Kushans have been found at the site by villagers. Sculptures do not 
seem to have been recovered here and the ornamentation was most probal)ly in stucco. 

“About half a mile east of Zaro I)heri and on a stec}) s}uir which is cut olT by aKnl Sir Kap. 
narrow passage on the east from the main hill, are revetment walls and irai cs of founda- 
tions of small Iniildings. Potter}' fragments am numerous on the site, which is known 
locally as Kot Bir Kap, the villagers connecting it with Kaja Ka.s;du and Ibija Bir Kaj) 
and recounting the usual stories of these her(H‘s. Many of tlu* sinaJl ruldh* icvotuient 
walls resemble those of the ancient footpaths to Jainalgarhi and Taklit i Ualii. Other 
and larger ones are of small diajter masonty and are revetments of small lerra<v<l 
areas on which formerly rose Imildings of which only traces of foundations now 
remain. The largest wall which crowns the hill loji has. on tin* we.sicrn face, several 
semi-circular pilasters (( or buttresses) resembling those of t he north wall of the dandial 
tein])le at Taxila, but here they arc (»f dia,per masonry, not in rubble. The s])ur is such 
that it can nevei' have given accommodation to any very large number of ]»crsons. nor 
have been the site of anv important buildings. It is .stecii and as already slated, 
detached from the adjoining hill, but it is by no means very dillii'idl of aeci'ss and can- 
not have been a foititi<‘ation. Although the site seems to have Ikh'Ii oceu])it‘d by .secular 
buildings (for them are no tra.c(>s of .stupas or chapels) no coins are .said to have been 
found there although the villagers leportcd finds of coins at vaiious othei' sites in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Walls of rough rufible, but small and covering Imt little ground, an- .said to e.xist 
in various spots on the neighbouring hills. 

“ The site is noted in Rodger s Jlvnml List of (Jhjvvts of .Inlift’olonivol inlcresl 
in Ike Funjdb {ISffl) as No. t> of tlu^ monuments in the Hazara District, but is there con- 
fus«‘.d with the more extimsive remains at Bcdadi .some four miles to the south, aiul 
Rodgers would appear to have oltlained his information from Azam Reg's Beltlenient 
Report on the Hazara District, IS74, wduue the same, confusion of sites ajijaairs. 

“ On the open plain some two miles north-easi of the main grou)) of monuments A'ot. 
at Takht-i-Bahi lies the village of Kot. The upper and ea.stcrn ])art of the village is 
built on a mound which marks an ancient .site, and traces of walls and revi'tments of an 
early date are visible in several places. The village is said to receive the name Kot, 
fori, because it has on three sides the natural defences of deej) ravines ; on the wc.st 
and north that of the bed of th<! Bagiari, now, in con.seijuence of the ojieiiing of the ujiper 
Swat Canal, a. perennial stream, and on the east a dry nala which receives tlic drainage 
from the north side of the 'rakht-i-Bahi hill. 

“ On the loth Oidober 1922 M. Dilawar Khan. Custodian of the Peshawar Museum, 
who was on leave, heard of a find of sculptures at this village and brought to I’eshawar 
Malik Abdul Matlib, one of two brothers on w'hose property the find had been made. 

The nialik stated the sculptures had been recovered w'hen levelling a courtyard in order 
to extend his house. He was requested to stop all further operations until the site could 
be inspected and also to protect the sculptures from damage.” 

13 
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Frontier Circle. Mr. Hargreaves reports that he visited the spot peraonally on October 19th, 1922. 

and found that the corner of a stupa base, about seven inches in height, had been dis- 
closed. Six feet of one face and sixteen feet of the other had been exposed. The ex 
tremities of these two faces were not traceable as they ran under certain of the malik’r 
buildings. To clear the face of the monument would have necessitated demolishing « 
small jrrayer }>latform and other structures. It was considered unwise to attempt this 
us it could not have failed to antagonise the nuilik as well as the villagers in general, man) 
of whosi*. houses mu.st likewi.sc be built over ancient remains. Moreover so little, save 
the very base of the stupa, existed in the cleared area that comjrlete excavation would 
not, in all probability, have revealed morr^ than the ]>lan of the structure. 


The plinth still preserved its plain stu(?co facdng and a torus and s(-otia moulding 
and, from a break four feet behind the northern face, it was plain that the stupa had been 
enlarged at some early period. It was in removing the earth around this stupa base that 
the tw'o interesting sculptures (fetailed Irelow, numerous small fragments of large stucco 
figures, and three damaged stone reliefs had been found. Had complete excavation 
been insisbul upon the re, suit would have be(*u the concealment of future finds, and the 
destruction of antijiuitics in order to prevent possible intcrfeience with private property. 
It is essential that the active co-operation of the villageis shoukl be secured, and so the 
miliks were permitted to continue their Iniilding operations on the nnderstanding that 
the di.sclosed remains should be coverctl up and not destroyed. By this action the 
department has secured the good will of tJic villageis and may hope t o ha ve finds freely 
reported in future. They willingly made over the sculptures to (lovernment and were 
given a suitable reward. The Assistant CJommissioner, Mardan, approved the action 
taken, and the co-ojieration and ready assist-uncu of the mallks has Iteen specially 
commended to his notice. 


“ The sculjitures of special interest are : — 


Stjama Jataka. 


Ttmittg of the 
Serpent in 
Kasyapa's 
Monastery. 


{{) A relief 2(i|" X 7" depictii^ four scenes from the Synma .lataka (PI. X, 
fig. (I). The story reads from left to right and the fragment is, in all pro- 
bability, the riser of a step. On the left (A) is seen the king of Benares 
lamenting the fate* of JSyaran whom he has accidently .shot. 1’o the right 
of this (B) are seen the two loiify huts, parniisuht, in the forest, where the 
blind jiarents of Syama practise their austerities. I'lie next scene (C) 
shows the king leading the blind parents to the seem* of the fatality. 
The suggestion of the blindness of the parents is moat cleverly depicted and 
sketched from life. On the extreme right (D) the mother, seated on the 
ground, bewails her dead son, whose head is supported by the father. 

(«) Sculjiture, 25' X IJ". The Buddha presenting the conquered snake in his 
alms bowl to Kasyapa (PI. X, fig. c). Both hands are lo.st but there 
is no doubt as to the identification. Kasyapa is depicted as the typical 
pariifrdjaka and is attended by a Brahman youth with kamandalu. The 
extreme popularity of this scene in the Gandhara school has yet to be 
accounted for, and is worthy of investigation. 


“ The Buddha,figure in this relief presents a point of interest, as it is believed to be 
the only example known in the school — save in certain reliefs of unidentified legendary 
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scenes — where each foot is shoivn on a separate lotus. The excessive height of the Prontier Circle. 
Buddha is nothing exceptional, but the ornamentation of the two (clearly detined por- 
tions of the pedestal is noticeably different, and we have here another exam))le when* a 
breakage at the })oint of junction would give a complete icon with hardly any sugge.s- 
tion of its true origin. 

“ Lieutenant-tblonel James, (M.K.. Deputy (bmmissioner. Hazara, forwarded to Khalo. 
the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, on the 28th Feluuarv ]!)2J, a report in the vermicu- 
lar M’hich he had rei^eivcd from the Superintendent of Police. Hazara. This report had 
been forwarded by Slier Mohamed. a Head (Constable then on leave. The latter stated 
that in his village of Khalo a when digging a place for his shop had discovered 

some heads, ‘ like those found near Jaulian by the officers at Taxila ' and that thinking 
the.se heads might be connected with 'I'axila figures, he had .sto]))i(>d further digging 
until he received orders. He added that the Iniads would be produced when reipiired. 

“ This rejiort was interesting ns show'ing how the Taxila monuments, wliich he must 
have visited some time, had impressed the constalile. ][is recognition of the figure 
as being of the (Jandhara School did credit to his powers of ob.servation. 

“ The Assi.stant to the Superintendent. K. B. .Mian Wasi-ml-din. inspeided the site 
on the 21st March 15*23 and reports that th(‘ village of Klialo is one mill’ south of (ihazi. 
a well-known village on the left bank of the Indus. Khalo lies due east of Hund (Ohind) 
in the Peshawar District (the ferry and ford on the old highroad to India), but higher up 
the river which here bends sharply to the west. Khalo. therefore, lies close to the old 
road from the Indus to Taxila which is about 3(t miles to the south. The ]>resent village 
is situated on the left bank of a dry nab which drains into the Indus. The site is obviously 
ancient, being laaisiderably higher than tin* surrounding country. The village mac/n 
whose house is on the eastern edge of the village, had dug an irregular hole with a view 
to making a small tahkham for a workshop, in this digging nothing was found, Imt on 
levelling a small .space in front of this hole and towards the ndb he found .some stucco 
ligures and a few decorative details, but unconnecteil with structures of any kind. K. B. 

Mian Wasi-ud-din. however, discovered some 20 feet to the south a jiiece of (iandhara 
walling and exposed it for some 10 feet until it terminated in the slojie of the ndb. As 
this wall was slightly curved he made search further down the ndb and 70 feet away 
found what seemed to be a continuation of the .same wall, with a corresjionding curve. 

If these two fragments are, indeed, jiart. of the same wall they mark the foundations 
of what must have been a very large stupa. Houses cover the area under which the base 
of the stupa would continue and render impossible further search for any existing 
remains. 

“ Loc;al tradition has it that many figures in stone and stucco were found here fifty 
years ago and destroyer! as relics of idolatry*. The fact that this particular find was 
reported is, therefore, all the more gratifying. The three heads which have been obtained 
for the Peshawar Museum are : — 

(i) Buddha head, height 6", hair treated naturalistically. 

(u) Bodhisattva head, height 4", with high headdress. 

{Hi) Head of layman, height a". Nose very slightly damaged. 

*ln Azam Beff's Settknient Report Hazara DUtrirt, lS74f it is stated that a stone idol and other stone bul^ were 
foQDd on a motind at Khalo in the time of Major Abbott, but no intermation is given an to their diiposal. 
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Frontier CifCle Tlie heads are of excelleut technique and wonderfully preserved and rank among the 
finest ever recovered. Traces of red colour still exist on the eyes, nose, lips and ears, 
and a red line marks the junction of the hair and foreliead. They can be attributed with 
some certainty to a comparatively late period of Gandhara art, as the emphasizing of the 
folds of the neck ))y two red lines links them with the (fupta School of which this is a 
characteristic feature. 

Ishjmb Stupa. “ On tlie 13th October lt>22. as inspection was made of the Ishpoln Stupa in the 
Kliybcr. The Political Agent, Major Fiunis, O.B.E.. arranged for a party of muliks 
to meet me at tlie stupa and they rendered every assistance and talked freely about the 
monument, in which they seemed to take mmdi pride. Their followers, however, were 
so numerals that it was somewhat embarrassing, and a smaller party would have 
rendered insfiection easier and more thorough. 

“ Q'he nuilils .seemed to be of opinion that this monument had been given by the 
Khyber maliks to Mr. Pear.s, C.S.I., C.I.E., T.O.S.. when Political Agent, Khyber. They 
said a chowkidar had been jdaced in charge of the monument but no pav ha<l been 
received for him. 


“ The Khyber railway now in course of construction runs immediately below the 
spur on which .stands the monument. The recpiest made by the Superintendent last 
year to the PocaJ Government that no material for the railway should be taken from tlie 
monument seems to have had effect. 


'I'he revetment on which the .stupa stands is of very large .stones and well built 
of large dialler, .some of the infilling being exceedingly neatly done and well pre.served, 
possibly due t.o the slaty material .so easily obtainable locally. Ko semi-ashlar masonry 
was noted and the monument is a.s.signable to about the .second century A. I). Quite 
half of the eastern revetment and the greater portions of the .southern and we.stern 
revetments have di.sappeared, while most, of the northern face is hitlden under debris. 
Excavation might reveal parts of the revetment still in good oixlcr, and it is very pro- 
bable that clearance would reveal (smsiderable portions of the drum of the dome and 
possibly stucco ornamentations still in fair condition. Under the steep slope of debris 
on the north may still exi.st the remains of the staircase which gave access to the 
procession path. a.s the momustic buildings, and probably numerous small stupas were 
on two .sites to the north. The malik.^ state that the large stones of the walls on these 
two sites were removed long ago for road metal, and this seems to be so, as the remain- 
ing d(d)ris is clearly the small infilling of walls and kmijiir fragment, seemingly from 
email stupas. It is possible to climb to the top of the dome on the south side whence 
the facing has disappeared. A rough, roofless stone hut stands on the southern edge of 
the new flat top of the dome. Standing on this flat spot the maltks pointed out on the 
north side of the hut a spot under which they said a small chamber with large stones 
was discovered many years ago. They said a small reliquary of gold was found and 
some coins, so it appears that in this case the relic chamber was high up in the dome 
as was the case at the Bhallar Tope. 
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“ On the south aide two tunnels have been dug deep into tlie solid mass of the Frontier Circ 
monument. One, which was not explored, seemed to he a simple straight shaft, the 
second and larger one descends steeply towards the i-enti-e of the monument aiul ter- 
minates in a circular dome<l chamber which has been liollowed out to a considerable 
height and which retains its shape owing to the very tight par^king of the tilling of the 
stupa. 

“ The nxilil-d were desirous that work shouhl Im* undertaken at the stupa and pro- 
mised to give every help. The monument is certainly wortliy of attention, and now 
that the railway is being made, the: site will Itc more accessilile. |•olitically the con- 
servation of the monument might be welcomed as providing, after the completion of the 
railway, useful work for the triliesmen. but it is feared that tlie work might he excep- 
tionally costly. 

“On the 15th December 1922 when sui)erin tending the conservation at Jamal- Khpa. 
garhi an opportunity was taken of inspecting a site known as I’alosa Kh])a which lies 
about one mile to the east. Here on a spur overlooking the plain are the remains of 
three stupas and a monastery, all very much ruined and .seemingly by people in search 
of building material. As there is no village near, the exploitation would seem to he due 
to the contractors who made the adjacent canal. The site might repay restoration 
later. 

“The whole neighbourhood of Jamalgarhi is marked by monumental rvum'ms oiOhirhar. 
Kushan date, and it is worth noting that on the north side ol the Jamalgarhi hill are 
distinct traces of a former path, which leads to the fotJ of the hill to a perennial stream 
which flows by the small village of Chichar about one mile north -north -west of .laiual- 
garlii, where wallings and revetments in several places mark ancient sites. The stream 
was in all probability the .Tamalgarhi water supply and the source whem^! were filled the 
numerous water pots and pits di.scovered in the recent operations. To bring water from 
this .stream would certainly entail a stiff climb, but the establisliment had doubtless 
an abundance of servants and po.s8ibly also slaves, while pilgrims to the shrine may 
have brought water as an offering. Be that as it may, water for th(“ numerous w’ork- 
rnen and the neces.sitie.s of the recent (conservation had to be lu’ought nearly a mile, and 
yet five men sufficed to meet all requirements. 

“ As I had been directed to make inked estaiupages of the FourU*eu Bock Kdicts 
of Asoka for Dr. Hultzsch, Mansehra was vi.sited in .May 1922. The edicts are engraved 
on four faces of three rocks which are in some cases very badly weathered. 'Flic making 
of these estampages was particularly trying for the Muhammadan members of the 
staff, the weather being hot and the season Bamzan. Tlie operations took a considerable 
time involving as they did the making of 72 large sheets of estampages. It was so arranged 
that each sheet- overlapped its neighbours by three inclies on all sides to ensure no 
characters were omitted. One set of estampages was retained in the. Peshawar 
office, the other with a key, was fonvarded to the (Jovenmient Bpigraphist on Novemlier 
8th for transmission to Dr. Hultzsch. 

“With the same object Shahbazgarhi was visited in November 1922. Here the ShaJilM:yarhi. 
edicts are engraved on three faces of two rocks (PI. VII, figs, a and b). Duplicate 
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Proatier Circle, estamp^iges were af^ain made, but here 92 sheets were necessary, as this inscnptioni 
is complete and the siiript is, on one face, much larger and more widely spaced. A set 
of estampages with key was sent to the (Joveniment Epigraphist on January 23rd, 1923, 
to be likewise forwarded to Dr. Hultzsch. 

■■ On large rocks of the character of tho.se at Mansehra and Shahba/garhi, where 
the surfa(tc is uneven, it has been found best to beat in first, a moistened sheet of Nasik 
paper and while this is still <lamp to l)eat over and into this a sheet of white printing 
paper on which the inked cstarnpage is made. By so doing both a squeeze, in reverse, 
and an inked impression is obtained, and, moreover, the two sheets are together generally 
strong enough to stend the strain of an uneven surface without cracking. 'I’he estam- 
pages obtained were on tlie whole very satisfactory and the success attained was in no 
small measure due to tin; interest displayed by B. Mul ('hand and B. MohaJn?d Sharif, 
the office photographer and office draftsman respectively. 

“ Eac^h sheet of the estampages has been photographed and 82 excellent negatives 
obtained.” 

Wesfern Circle. Mr. Bakal Das Banerji writes in respect of the excavations undertaken l)y him — 
“ Mohen-jo-daro is the present name of a ruined city which onco stood on the banks of 

Mohen-jo-d(iro, the river Indus, when it. flowed in an old bed, much to the west of its present (amrse. 

The ruins of this city lie in the Labdarya Tahihi of the Larkana Distriid of Sindh. 
These ruins cover an area of nearly 250 acres. 'Fhe city was built on both banks of the 
river, but its principal shrines were erc<!ted on islands in the middle of it. A cluster of 
five shrines wore built, on a group of five islands, lying close; together, two of which were 
excavated during the year under re\iew. 

“ The first of these shrines (site No. 1 ) bore on its top the drum of a stupa, built of 
sundried bricks. The highest ])oint of the existiixg portion of this drum is about 70' 
higher than the present level of the <»ld river bed. Excavations revealed the fact that 
this Buddhist shrine was built on t he top of a high artificial tower of burnt bricks, 
the side walls of which are still more than 40' higher than the river bed. 'Phe tower is 
rectangular in shape and on the top of it, a quadrangle consisting of ssries of chambers 
on all four sides enclosing a c,ourt.yard with a stupa in its centre, was Imilt. 'fhe entrance 
to this quadrangle lay through a pillare<l hall in the north-eastern c.orner, whence a 
grand staircase ran along the entire eastern fayade of the tower and reached the ground 
level at its south-eastern comer. 'Fhe courtyard inside the quadrangle is paved with 
bri(!ks and in its middle there is a platform of burnt bricks, 71' in lengths and 63' 3* in 
breadth. On this platform the stupa was built, hut not exactly in its (jentre. There is 
a small porch on the eastern face of this platform, which leads to a small narrow pas- 
sage, running east to west. In the side walls of this passage there are two narrow 
stainiases, one going to the north and the other to the south, for the use of pilgrims who 
wanted to go up to the base of the stupa for circumambulation. Abutting on the eastern 
side of the drum of the stupa and at the western end of the passage is a narrow chamber 
which once contained a seated image of Buddha, made of clay, but wilfli a core of 
burnt bricks. The sides of the platform of this stupa were stepped and were covered 
with ashes, proving that the shrine was destroyed by Are. The sides of the drum were 
originally covered with frescoe-paintings, fragments of which were discovered in the 
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■debris on the northern side. These frescoes resemble those discovered by Sir Aurei WesfeiV ClfillAi 
Stein in Khotan. 

“The stupa was excavated by treasure-seekers long ago when they destroyed the 
northern half of the drum. 'I'hey found the relies and left tlieni among the del)ri.s. 

The relic casket of white marble and its lid of })olished conch-shell were di.scovcred witli 
the frescoes. Tinder the ])latforni of file existing stu) a a thick layer of aslies were dis- 
covered, proving timt the existing shrine was built on tlie ruins of an earlier one. 

“ Buildings of four different jieru ds were found during the e-xca vation of the rooms 
of the quadrangle. The topn'o.st walls a?-e associated with t lie Siva and Bull type 
of thick copper coins of the Kusltan Kmperor Vusudeva 1. They l*elong to the same 
period as the present stiifia and the characters found on tlu' fragments of frescoes agree 
in date witli tliesc coins. Tlu^ walls of the third peri< d are associated wit h a new tyjie 
of thin, round, but un-inscribed <-<iin. Below them were found walls ol the second 
period, with whicli thousands of thick oltlong copper c(»ins were discovered. These 
coins resemliled the indigenous issues of the aiiciiail city of Ta.xila and do not bear 
any yiuncli marks like ordinary Karsha^Kuim. They bear only one device on one 
side, c.//., the fire-altar, a seated niirvbate deity, a dwarf or human figures. The walls of 
the earliest period and a jiavenicnt were found below the level of the ashes over which 
the platform (»f the stupa was built. Four thick oblong cojqier coins inscribed with 
yiictograms wore discovered at this level. 

“ The finds in site No. I consist of Hint scrapers, cores, boucliers, diiT of polished 
marble and terra-cotta, fragments of a marbU; cliairs, yiieia-s of small images and iim- 
brellas of white marble, oblatii ii vessels of conch shell, bangles and ornaments of concli, 
beads of various stones, copper and bronze, yiijtes of cornelian and pottery of various 
•shapes. The entire area of site No. I was covered with funeral urns of various sizes 
and sliapes. The majority of them are pointed al the bottom but some ol the larger 
jars are romid. These contained smaller but jiointed fuiierul urns and miniature necro- 
poUtan pottery. In room No. 3, on tlic eastern .side of the quadrangle, nuinerons 
fragments of images of stuc<-o, turned into porcelain by tlie action of intensi- heal, were 
discovered at the. level of the walls of the third period. Among them was found the 
bearded liead of a barbarian wearing a j dinted cap, similar to tbe figure dis(^(»\ere.d in 
one of tlie ir.onuments at Taxila. 

“ The most important discovery of the season was a seal of soaji-stone, found on tlie 
staircase on the river-side, at the bottom of the eastern retaining wall of the tower. 

This seal bears in the centre the figure of a one-horiicd quadruped, wliich has l»cen iden- 
tified by Dr. D. B. Bpoouer as the unicorn. The frapnent of a similar seal was dis- 
covered in a drain at the same place and a third sjiecimen was discovered on a small 
shrine to the north-east of site No. 1. These seals bear ideograms or jiictograms like the 
seals discovered at Harappa. 

“The excavation of the second shrine, on the larger island, revealed the ruins of 
another stupa and its attached monastery. These two buildings were also built on the 
top of a high artificial tower, the retaining walls of which are still 44' in height. One 
room of this monastery contains a beautiful low altar made of small glazed bricks with 
very fine joins. A similar feature was observed in a shrine attached to the south side 
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Western Circle, of the stupa. More tlian 300 large and small round relic caskets of white marble were 
discovered in a tunnel bored by the treasure-seekers under this stupa. Flint scrapers, 
cores and coins of Vasudeva 1 were also discovered on this site. 

“ No Muhammadan coins were found on any of these three sites excavated during 
tlie yeai' under review, pi'oving that the site was deserted long before tlie Muhammadan 
comjuest of Sindli in 711 ;\. D. All three sites yielded numerous fragments of paintexl 
])ottery. some of which are as thin as egg-sludl-china. 1'he most favourite designs 
were j)iiinted in jmre white on a deep-red slip or in choc* date-brown on !i milk-white 
slij). Numerous miniature ligincs ol animals were discovered along with inkpots, 
lids of vessels and urns, potters knobs and crude dolls. Fr.igments of glaxed and 
euamelleil cer!i.mies were discovered in site No. 1 otdy.” 

Central Circle. ^Mr. Page reports tluit a sum of Its. 4,7oO lias been sjient iji continuing thccxcava- 
Bihar. Nahinda diiritig the year under review. “ The site of this famous Buddhist 

hahmda. Ifniversitv has be(Ui describ(‘d in ]trevious rejiorts. Mr. Page writes, "and it will suffice 

here to mention that tlu‘ area extends some l,(i(M) feet N-S by 800 K-W and contains 
the remains of numerous luh'k slujias and viharas beneath its many df'bris-sf reAvn 
mounds; n proiuiiient leattire in the general arrangement of fhe site being the long 
main central avenue travcwsitig it north to south, which He]>arates a. range of sf iijias 
on flic west from n conespomling line of monasteries on the east. A I’cmarkable 
eharaeteri.stie disclosed in 1 he mounds excavated is the sequence of monastic structures 
erected on the ruins of earlier ones on the same spot . Of tlu! imdtiplicily of hivels so far 
reveafiMl, Jiowcver, to lume (^ati be asc.rilH*d a date prior to the 6th century A. I.). ; though 
the legendary ussociathui of the Nalunda site with the person of the Buddha and his 
contemporary disciples (‘iicourages the hope of earliej" finds. 

“During l!)*22-23 further excavation was umhutakeu in Monastery No. 1, which 
was one of tlu* fir, si structures to Ik^ excavated on the site when operations were com- 
menced in 1616 ; and definite indications of yet another stratum of occupation came to 
light, making in all !• successive ]ev<‘ls (including 2 .subsidiary levels revealed in the 
central chmlnu in the coiirtyard) on the same individual site. These levels represent 
a sequence of monasteries whicli range in date from apjiroxiinatcly the 6th century 
A. 1). down to the 12th. 

“ The indications of this further stratum wore contained in the fragmentary re- 
mains of a low wall located beneath the projectitig chabutra on the east side of the inner 
quadrangular court of the monasteiy. Thi.s chabutra represents the 7tli level (or, 
alternatively, tlie 5th if, as has been done in previously published accounts of the 
excavations, fhe two additional subsidiary levels in the central chaitya, intervening 
het wet'ii the 4th and 5th main strata of occupation, are omitted from consideration). 
Tlie newly disclosed wall runs across the monastery quadrangle beneath the central 
ehaitya, and lias been traced as far as the projecting plinth of the structural ‘ caves ’ built 
against the north wall of the court, wliich are contemporaneous with the 4th successive 
stratum down. The precise purpose of this wall is not apparent ; but it clearly 
represents a separate stratum of occupation sandwiched between the two lowest levels 
previously disclosed, the lower of which, as represented by the brick paving covering the 
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monastery courtyard, must now be considered the 9t.h down from the top, the newly Central Circle, 
disclosed wall representing the 8th. Bihar. 

“ With a view to ascertaining if, beneath this 9th level, yet earlier structures were 
to be recovered, pits were sunk in the courtyard in two places, and again in the eastern 
verandah of the monastery. The pits in the courtyard were taken down approximately 
14' beneath the 9th level already disclojjed, but nothing beyond virgin soil of a clayey 
nature was revealed. The pits excavated in the eastern verandali were carried down to 
tJie foundations of its rear wall, which were found at a depth of 12' (5" below t he verandah 
paving, corresponding to the 7th level down ; but the short, cross walls connecting the 
rear wall of the verandali uith the parajjct wall in front, only desc-ended 5' !)" below 
the same 7th level. Beneath these cross walls was found the original virgin soil on 
which they were directly built. 

“ The front parajiet wall of the same verandah, again, was found to descend to a 
depth of 12' 6" beneath the verandah paving, its foundations coinciding in level with 
those of the rear wall of the verandah just mentioned. 

“ 'Fbe reason for the extreme depth of the foun<lations of the verandah walls is not 
immediately apparent ; for no indications of paving or other evidence of ociaipation 
within this depth was (UscIoschI ; and one is led t.o the assumption t liat the necessity 
for it arose from the constructional considerations involved in theexisUmee of the lakes 
and ponds in the immediate vicinity, and the relatively high level of the sub-soil wat«r 
which their prc.sence induced. 

“ Further excavations commenced during the year east of stupa site No. 3 revealed 
the existence of a small monastery, olilong in plan, set between the stupa ami monastery 
siteNo. T-A. The newly ex})osed monastery has been designated No. I-B, and is attached 
to monaster)’^ No. 1-A to its cast. An interesting feature of the party- wall between 
these two monastic structures, and one which bears on their chronology, is the circums- 
tance that the extxjrior S.-K. corner of the smaller monastery No. 1-B has been enclosed 
by the extension of the contiguous western wall of monaslery No. l-..\, which is built 
around it ; thereby indicating that the latter monastery is posterior in date to the 
former. This newly excavated monastery No. 1-B confornrs to the common tyj)e-plan 
of those already disclosed, but is (ui a much smaller scale, ll consists of a small open 
court (measuring 26' N-S and l.’i' E-W) enclosed by a colonnaded verandah, of which 
the pillar bases on the usual low rounded parajiet are still m situ. Behind the enclosing 
verandah are the small square chambers for the accommodation (»!' the bliikshus in resi- 
dence ; while on the south side of the .structure is the sanctum, and opposite to it, on 
the north, the main entrance. 'Fhe clearance of this main entrance disc.losed the 
existence of an earlier stratum of occupation some 7' below the level of the verandah 
paving and coincident with the general level of the brick-paved area in front of the 
monastery externally. This earlier stratum lias not yet been opened up ; and the 
conservation of the upper structure will be necessary as a preliminaiy^ to this. 

A feature of interest of this upper structure is the existence of the remains of a later stair 
affording access from the paved area exterior to the monastery up to the higher level of 
the structure, the stair coinciding in position with the earlier entrance of the lower 
stratum of occupation. The stair rises from a layer of accumulated earth some 2' 
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Central Circle, above the exterior paved area previously mentioned ; a level which therefore must be 
Bihar. accepted as cotitetuporaneous with the higher stratum of occupation internal to the 

little monaster}', which stratum is an additional 6 feet above the foot of the stair. 
The elucidation of this circumstance must await further clearance, which it is hoped 
will be carried on next year ; but the evidence patently points to the destruction of the 
original monastery and the subsequent re-occupation of the site. 

“ What is, however, already apparent in the general disposition and arrangement 
of the several monastic structures at the south end of the Nalanda site, is that they 
formed of themselves the southern boundary of a larger enclosure accommodating a 
number of monasteries. This will be apparent in the plan of the site, as excavated 
to date, attached tt) this report. (PI. XVIII), a significant factor being the relative posi- 
tions of the entrance stairs of the several adja(?ent monasteries. 'J’he Nalanda of early 
medimval times, however, unquestionably extended far beyond the limits of the site so 
far acquired for excavation. 

“ An attempt to discover the '()ossil)le existence of the original houndar}' wall of the 
Nalanda monastery, referred to by Yiian Chwang,* w'us made immediately west of 
stupa site No. 3 where it adjoins a pond ; l)ut while fragmentary walls, much disturbed 
by subsidence, were brought to light, no evirlence of any massive boundar}^ wall, such 
as one would expert to enclose a town, was revealed. 

“ Excavation was further undertaken immediately north of monaster}' site No. 1 
in the area now designated site N<». 4 (according to (General Cunningham, the monastery 
of the Buddha (lupta of Yuan (^hwang's accountf) ; and the four external walls of 
another rectangular monastery were disclosed some 8' (Y l)eneath the surface, as well 
as the north, cast aT)d south walls of yet another structure contiguous to it on the east. 
This last site (called site No. 5) has not yet been (rleared sufficiently to permit of the 
building it contains being identified, but from present indications it would appear to 
have been another little monaster}'. 

“ Approximately one-half of the area of monaster}' No. 4 has been cleared on the 
north side, disclosing again the usual monastic plan of central quadrangular court and 
enclosing colonnaded verandah, backed in turn by the bhikshm’ cells ; the main shrine 
being located on the east and the entrance opposite to it centrally in the west wall. 
Here, again, there are the remains of a later external stair aflfording acrcess to the higher 
later levels of the structure— an arrangement which repeats that obtaining in monastery 
No. 1 adjacent. 

“ A feature partly revealed in the clearance of the inner quadrangle of this monastery 
No. 4 is a low brick chabidra projecting into the enclosure. 

“ The excavation of this courtyard has been carried down to an early paving some 
11' 0" below the level of the upper paving which, in turn, is 3' 6" below the level of the 
column bases still in silu around the inner verandah parapet ; and it is clear that the 
sequence of occupation and destruction, desertion and re-habilitation revealed in the 

* “ Then round nU was built a lofty enclosing wall with one gate ** (vide Watteiw ou Yuan Chwang, Volume U» 
page 1(15). ' 

t Ai S. R., Volume J— Bargaon. 
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case of monastery No. I nearby was also the bit of tJie newly excavated monastery Central Circle. 

No. 4. Fallen apparently from the upper verandah roof of this latter monaster)’, frag- Bihar. 

ments of concrete with a simple semi-segmental edge forming a sort, of low parapet wen? 

recovered from the upper layers of the debris. They seem to have been precipitated 

into the courtyard on the collapse of the verandah during the burning of the building ; 

the presence of a large quantity of timber in the construction of which is ap])arent through 

the considerable amount of ash and charcoal strewn over the site. A feature of minor 

interest disclosed in the course of the excavation of this site was a drain running 

through the eastern wall of the monastery to carry away the surface water of the inner. 

quadrangle. The drain is of the usual corbelled construction, and is furnished with 

a heavy stone 'parnahi at the point of discharge in the exterior wall. A narrow passage 

through the thickness of a wall in the N.-W. corner of the monastery, connecting a cell 

with the verandah, again reveals this same corlu!! treatment at the head. It is one 

of the few instances on tb? site where this constmctional device is preserved rc'latively 

intact. 

“ In an appendix a talndated list is given of the finds made during the course of 
the work. Such articles are mostly found in the cells in which the monks had their 
quarters, and the comparative scarcity of th<* finds made is due to the fact that only 
a small number of these cells were excavated and their interiors disclowsd during the 
year under review. None of the minor antiquities recovered lend themsedves to detailed 
discussion; but the existence of Puranic deities (as items Nos. J2 Brahma, and 37 
Mahishasuramardini) along with representations of the Buddhist hierarchy on this essen- 
tially Buddhist site is eloquent testimony of the general catholicity and eclecticism of 
the people towards religious faith in later mediaeval times ; and the evidence is multiplied 
by the numerous similar finds made here in previous years. Again, Yiian (’hwang’s 
reference to the study of the Vedas by the monks resident here is equally significant. 

“ The gradual encroachment of Puranic Hinduism on the preserves of the Buddhism 
so effectively propagated by Asoka in the 3rd century B. 0, can perhaps lie tracod back 
to the beginning of the Christian era when Wima Kadphises 11 the K ushan conqueror of 
India, proclaimed himself a devotee of Siva and stamped the images of that deity on his 
coins ; and by the commencement of the 7th century the relationship of the two predomi- 
nent religions is typified in the variant faiths to which the family of Harsha subscribed : 
his father being a worshipper of Surya ; his elder brother and sister ardent Buddhists ; 
and Harsha himself in his earlier years distributing his devotions impartially between 
Siva, Burya and Buddha*.” 

Mr. Dikshit sends me the following notes on places visited by him in the (jourse of Eastern Circle, 
his tours this year, including as usual a number of icunographical notes of interest and Bengal. 
importanc.e. 

“ Biharail in Kajshahi District was visited at the suggestion of the Director of Biharail, 
the Varendra Research Society, as it was the find-place of one of the most important 
antiquities preserved in the Society’s Museum at Rajshabi, mz,, a sandstone image of 
Buddha in the Gupta style familiar from the numerous examples at Sarnath. It is 

^Early Hitlcry oj Mia (Chapter XHI) by V. A. Smith, Oxford Press, 1904. 
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Eastern Circle, situated about half u mile to the north of the modem village of Madaripur, on the wes* 
Bengal, tern edge of the bil or marsh which forms the old bed of the Barahi river. The rains 

here consist of an irregular square-shaped mound known as the Rajbari or palace, which 
rises to a height of not more than 5 or 6 feet above the surrounding level, besides several 
old tanks in the vicinity. It is prtibable that other structures close to the river bank 
have been w'ashed away. From time to time discoveries of antiquities are reported 
from this place, the Ihtest instance being two carved tiles with figures of Yakshas, dis- 
covered some 10 or 12 years ago and now presented to the Rajshahi Museum. 

“ The part, examined by me this year w'as the we.stem part of the Rajbari mound, 
where it slopes abraptly to the level of the surrounding paddy-fields. Brickbats lying 
. scattered at places, particularly near the mouths of recently dug pits on the highest por- 
tion of the mound, show the extent to whicli the spoliation of the mound for its brick 
contents has been carried on. Sinking pits partly on unbroken ground and jjartly in the 
cratci-s of the old pits, I found portions of a wall 4' 7" to 4' 10" in breadth ranning north 
and south and within 2 or 3 feet from the surface. This wall was traced to a length of 
44 feet on the north, ot her Avails of le8.ser thickness crossing it at intervals on the cast, 
til us indicating tliat the exposed structure was constructed on the familiar ancient plan of 
a roAV of cells round a central courtyard. At a. dist ance of about 32 feet from the broken 
north end of the main AA'all. another wall of the same breadth Avas found running to the 
east with a cross Avail to the south, evidently forming part of a cell. 'Phe lemoval of 
bricks on a large scale from the site has resulted in lireaking the continuity of the walls. 
Befoie leaving the site, the exposed walls were covered AvitI: earth. The size of the 
brick.s used in the building is fairly large, being 14i" in length by 10" in breadth and 
2^" in thickness. Judging from the analogy of the bricks discovered in other ancient 
sites, it can be safely concluded that the structures here belong to a period not later than 
the Cupta age, Avhich is further corroborated by the discovery of the antiques now pre- 
served in tlie Rajshahi Museum. In view of the jiossibility that the mound aa'UI in 
future be even more suliject to the brick-hunting operations of the villagers, as they now 
knoAv where exactly to look for the Avails, it is intended to take steps toward the protec- 
tion of the mound under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

Dhatiora. “ Dhauora is situated about a mile and half to the Avest of Madaripur. The remains 

here consist of a number of tanka (some of them of fairly large dimensions) and some 
mounds, two of Avhich, the Rajbari mound and the Buruz mound, are quite conspicuous, 
being some 8' to 10' and 12' to 15' respectively above the level of the surrounding land. 
The former is situated in an open plain, Avith practically no vegetation growing over it. 
The Buraz mound is a small circular mound much less in area than the other, and over- 
groAvn Avith shrubs and surrounded by bamboo clumps near the cluster of huts called 
Dakshinapara. It is not possible to speculate about the probable age of the anti- 
quities hidden in these rains. I’he only effective, if temporary, check to the vandalizing 
activities of the Aullagers seems to be the superstitious fear Aiv’hich is sometimes produced 
by the occurrence of sonie mishap or sudden illness folloAving the removal of stones 
or bricks. A rough stone lying at the Rajbari mound has quite recently been the subject 
of such a story, and it is to be hoped that the story will linger sufficiently long to prevent 
the recurrence of attempts to remove stones or bricks from the mounds, at least until 
it is found possible to extend the protection of the Act to the site. 
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“An interesting line of study that suggested itself in connection with the invest iga- Eastern Circle, 
tions made in this locality was that of the ancient routes that connected old cities and Bengal, 
sites. The remains of two ancient embanked roads, which must have been important 
thoroughfares in their days, were shown to me in the neighbourhood of Dhanora. One 
of these passing from west to east is part of the old Muliaimnadun roiwl from (Jaur to 
Dacca and Sonargaon. This road probably exists from Moghul and Pathan and even 
pre-Muhammadan days. An untutored peasant questioned as to its (lestination towards 
the east, replied that it led to Mahasthan. It is quite likely that an old Hindu road 
connecting the city of Paundravardhana (probably Mahasthana) with ancient locali- 
ties in western Varendra, was further injproved in Mussalman times. Between 
Madaripur and Nachoul a number of ancient sites on the border of the Malda 
and Kajshahi Districts are tapped by this road, prominent among which may be men- 
tioned Paotal, the findspot of the black basalt door-jamb with Itold serpentine orna- 
mentn,tion, now preserved at tlie Kajshahi Mu.seum. Another old embatdved road runs 
north from Dhanora to Kajapur, near Thakur Manda, which according to t he gazetteer, 
contains extensive ruins. 'I’his road can l)e traced in the south to the village of 
Padishon. which has also yielded some relics to the Soci(dy. A .systematic .search 
for ancient trade routes in \^}irendra is likely to yield valuable material for the study of 
antiquities. 

“ The existence of the ruins of a fort near Beracdiampa. District 24-l’arganas, \\t\» lirrarJiampii. 
brought to the notice of (lovernmenl by one Tarak Nath (Ihosh and other petitioners 
from the locality in 190(5. The site was visited in 1907 In’ Mr. Longhnrsi who reporleil 
that the ruins were of little or no interest, although he mentions that he found fairly 
large size bricks lo" long by 11" broad and moulded bricks and j)ottery assignable to 
an early period. The find of six re(!tangular copper cast coins in the neighbourhood 
(which were subsequently made over to t he Bangiya Bahitya Parisad Museum) further 
shows that this was one of the earliest settlements in lower Bengal, and it has now’ been 
brought under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (Government 
Gazette Notification No. 1283-Mis„ dated 22nd Novendier 1920). 

“ The so-called fort now consists of merely two stretches of rampart, walls, one, 
running south from near the stetion for about tlvree quarters of a mile, and another 
meeting it at its southern end and extending to the east for about two furlongs and 
then ending in marshy land. The northern w’all, if it ever existcal, must have merged 
in the existing land of the village of Deuliya. There was probably no wall on the east 
as the ground here is marshy. The gap at the south-west corner is known lotuilly as the 
Simgha Darwaza or lion gate. Perched on the top of the southern wall, which here rises 
to a height of about 30 feet, is a Muhammadan brick-built tomb, reputed to be that 
of the fcujir Gora Chand. There are a number of local legends concerning the relations 
of the feudr and the Raja Chandraketu. The place Beraeharnpa is supposed to be the 
scene of the former’s miraculous feat of making a dtamjxi or chnmjMka flower grow 
out of a bera or bamboo fence. 

“ Another site more promising for excavation than the fort is a mound known a.s 
Varahamihir’s house, just to the north-east of the Beraeharnpa Railway .Station. The 
mound has been cut by a road which passes through it and the large number of bricks 
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Eastero Circle, of big dimensions lying on the roadway and on either side prove the existence of the 

Bengal. remains of an ancient brick building here. 

Barakar. “ Barakar in Burdwan District is the last station in Bengal on the Grand Chord line 

of the East I ndian Railway, and is situated on the left bank of the river of the same name 
which here divides the Manbhum Dijstrict of Bihar from the Burdwan District of Bengal, 
and whose basin is one of the oldest worked and richest coal fields of India. The group 
of four temples here known as tlie Begunia temples is picturesquely set in the vicinity 
of the modern collieries on the one hand and the broad sandy bed of the river on the 
other. The fancied resemblance of the elongated tapering spire to a brinjal fruit (Ben- 
gali : begun) is supposed to give the name Begunia to the temples, and is now in its turn 
transferred to the neighbouring loc;ality. The temples were first desttribed by Beglar 
in 1872-73 and subsequently by Dr. Bloch in 1902-03. Their importance as the best 
preserved and the only dated examples of the stone architecture of Jharkhand lias been 
dwelt upon by both scholars. I add here an account of the epigraphs themselves, which 
are incised in Bengali script on the right door-jamb of the Ganesa. temple. Though 
named after Ganesa, owing to the presence of an image of that god in a niche in the 
shrine, the temple has always been dedicated to Siva, as can be seen from the figures of 
Nandi and Bhringi at the bottom of the door- jambs and the figures of the dancing Siva 
in the centre of the lintel of the doorway. The first record is in 12 lines in fairly good 
script, but the second one is so corrupt and cursive that it was left unnoticed by Dr. 
Bloch. The first inscription reijords that on the auspicious (day) Wednesday, the eighth 
(day) of the bright half of the month of Phalguna in the Saka year 1382 calculated 
by the figures of the eyes (=2, but some times calculated as 3 in Bengal), 
the wm (8), three (3) and the moon (1), Haripriya, the beloved wife of the 
lord of the earth Harischandra, possessed of great wealth, consecrated a beautiful 
temple in honour of the God (Siva ) according to the rites for the attainment of religious 
merit. The equivalent English date works out as Wednesday the 18th Feb- 
ruary 1461 A. D. and not 18th February 1462 A. D. or 4th March 1462 A. 1). as suggest- 
ed by Dr. Bloch. The gist of the second record is that a certain Brahman named Nanda, 
together with his wife, restored the temple, when the original monument of king Haris- 
chandra was out of repair. On Wednesday, the seventh of the dark (?) half of the 
month of Margasira in the Saka year 1488 counted by oasm (8), rasas (6), seas (4) and 
the moon (1). This date must fall in the year 1546 A. 1). but the exact equivalent is 
uncertain. 

“ All the temples contain the emblem of Siva, although two of the temples are 
known after Durga and Ganesa respectively. Beglar has made far-fetched observations 
from the fact that the shallow incision of the arghya of thelinga in the Siva temple bears- 
some resemblance to a fish. Nowhere in Hindu iconography is the representation of a 
fish associated with the worship of Siva. Naga pillars with the figures of Naginis in 
niches are a peculiar feature of the external ornamentation of these temples. 

The Kalyanesvari temple-group is situated at a beautiful spot on the left bank 
of the Barakar at a distance of 4. miles to the north of the town of Barakar, and is a 
noted place of pilgrimage, where a number of animals are daily sacrificed to the 
goddess. The deity is said to have revealed herself to the Raja of Panchakut or 
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Panchet in Manbhutn District, who built the teuiple for her worship. Besides five Eastero CifClH 

temples in the compound of the Kalyunesvari temple, there is one in the slope of Bengal. 

the nala wliich here joins the Barakar, and another in the outer compound. The 

oldest temples are not more than one or two centuries old and some of the additions 

are quite modern. The buildings are well looked after by the attendant priests, 

although the daubing of paint on the images and the white-washing of the temples 

obscure much of tlie beauty of the sculpture and architectural details. One 

peculiarity of the group of buildings here is that w'hile the main temple has a squat; 

low ordinary sj)ire, a subsidiary temple on the opposite side of tlie courtyard has 

a high spire with an ornamental band of panels c.ontaming human figures, iminy 

of w^hich are obscetie. 

The village of (lanii, about 5 miles from Astinsol .ruiKd-ion, contains a small butbVw*. 
interesting sandstone temple quite dilferent in plan and rlesign from the Barakar tem- 
ple. It was visited by Dr. Bhtch in 1903-04, but he did not consider it worth preserva- 
tion. As pointed out by the late Mr. Manmohan (^hakravartv. this temple is the otdy 
extant example of a atone hut-roof tem])le of the Bengali style, with a simple 
spire. In inv opinion, therefore, it deserves to be rescued from ruin and Jieglect, and 
I intend to approach (lovernment in the matter of its preservation as early as eireum- 
stances permit. Its condition has much deteriorated since Dr. Blocdi’s visit, as is evi- 
dent from a comparison of the old photographs with the new. The cut-stone facing of 
the spire and the curvefi cornice have almost entirely disappeared and tlie south- 
east corner is about to collapse. Trees and shrulis have grown all over the exposed 
masonry and only early attention can now prevent the Imilding from becoming a com- 
plete ruin. It consists of a sanctum measuring 12' (>" by 6' 5" divided into three 
bays, and a verandah with a narrow' entrance chamber joining the two. The sanctum 
is roofed by a hemispherical dome but the tw'o side bays have a vaulted roof. I’he 
verandah also had a similar vaulted roof, but it has fallen in and the people of the 
neighbourhood ha ve carried away a large number of stones from the roof and the plinth 
of the building. 

“The tcuqile stands on a plinth about 28 feet square, and must originally have 
presented a very pretty appeara nce with its curved cornicle fayades and pillared ver- 
andah in front. The only figures sculptured on the temple are the two images carved 
in recesses on either side of the entrance to the shrine, one of wdiom is clearly an atten- 
dant of Vishnu, as evidenced by the ayMtlhas in his liands. The presence of a chakra or 
wheel in the wall decorations further corroborates the inference that the temple must 
have been dedicated to Vishnu. It is believed that the images enshrined here w'ere of 
gold and were carried off by the Marathas in one of their raids. 

“ A typical instance of the keenness and enthusiasm of the votaries of art in Bengal, Ma/ieshmrpata, 
a provinca where the revival of artistic efforts is more in evidence than in 
other provinces — is afforded by the collection of sculptures made at his studio 
by Babu Sasi Bhusan Pal, an artist of Maheshvarpasa, a village near Daulatpur 
in Khulna District. In his anxiety to secure constant inspiration from the w'orks 
of ancient masters, he has incurred the trouble and expense of bringing together a num- 
ber of old images lying about in obscure corners of the District of Dinajpur in the ancient 
Varendra country, which has been already more or less thoroughly exploited for sculptures 
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Baistern Circle, by tbeVarendra Research Society. Mr. Pal has had the good fortune to secure 

Bengal. a fine black basalt image of Chandi from the vicinity of Bangalbari in the Dinajpur 

District. This image is 4' 6* in height and is in fair preservation except that three of 
the hands of the goddess and the head of the lion on the right are lost. The goddess 
holds a Siva-Jitiga in her upper right hand — ^the only hand preserved — has a high naatted 
headdress and wears all ornaments. Besides the bull and the lion, the usual vdhanas of 
Siva and Durga, which are represented on cither side as looking up to the goddess, the 
peculiar vahana of Chandi, the fiotUm or lizard is depicted below in the centre. There 
are a number of female attendants of the goddess, besides the figure of the donor in 
one of the recesses of the pedestal. Three male deities occur in niches at the top of the 
back slab and probably represent the three principal gods, Brahma, vSiva and Vishnu. 
The image is on the. whole a tine piece of sculpture and would have been a valuable addi- 
tion to any public collection. 

“ Another interesting image in the same collection is that of Chamunda, who is 
shovTi in her chara(;teristic emaciated form and grim facial expression, seated over a 
double lotus seat on /,hc body of a naked male figure, with her right hand touching three 
severed heads depicted on the pedestfil. An owl is shown on the top of the back slab 
and a comb of flames above the head of the goddess over the .snake held up by lier two 
uppermost hatids. Thougli considerably damaged, the image retains enough of its origi- 
nal ex(!ellence to show that the artist was of no mean order. Three images of Vishnu 
and one of Mahishasuramardmi were also photographed. 

Bahulara. “ As described elsewhere the Siddhesvara temyde at Bahulara is in hand for conser- 

vation. 'Phe temple itself occupies only a portion of the large mound \vhi(!h stretches 
from east to w’est. The digging opemtionsit'onducted in the southern part of the mound 
disclosed a numl)er of rectangular and circular brick structures, of various sizes, which 
would unquestionably have been called ‘ votive stupas ' if discovered in a Buddhist, site. 
They are of various shapes and sizes and di8po.sed about irregularly over the area. The 
number of the.se stupa-like structures found up to date is 19 (2 square, 1 oblong and the 
rest round). Four of these seem to have been partially cut away in sinking the founda- 
tions of the (tompound wall surrounding the Siddhesvara temple and its eight subsidiary 
slrrines. 'Phis would point to the conclusion that the ‘ stupas ' belonged to an earlier 
stratum, possibly associated with the worship of other than Brahmani(;al deities, Bud-' 
didst or daina. The Parsvanath image now preserved in the temple indicates that the 
Jaina faith was in existence in this neighbourhood. The worship of stupas, though 
rare in later .laina ritual, was prevalent among the followers of Jainism at Mathura 
in the Ivushan period. Further investigation of the problems connected with the 
earlier occupation of the site of the Bahulara temple will be possible only with the 
complete exploration of the mound. 

Bankura. “ Two miles to the east of Bankura town is the shrine of Ektesvar on the left bank 

of the Dalkisore river. As noticed by Beglar (A. S. R., Volume VIII, page 200) the 
temple has undergone repairs and additions several times, so that except the basement 
mouldings and the Nandi pavillion, very little of the original structure is preserved. 
Bankura is one of the few places where the terracotta work has still survived to some 
extent, as illustrations of which the modem terracotta panels decorating the door- 
ways leading to the shrine and the temple compound at Ektesvar may be mentioned. 
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“ Two interesting stone images oc(5ur in the subsidiary shrines in the compound. Eastern Circle; 
Both of these are standing twelve-handed images with seven-hooded cobra canopies on Bengal, 
their heads. The late Dr. Bloch found a similar image at Garui in Burdwan District, 
which he thought represented Vishnu lying on the serpent king Ananta, but as Vishnu 
is never shown as possessed of 12 arms, and some of the objects to be seen in the hands 
of the deity are not in keeping with the character of Vishnu, the identification is 
doubtful. 

“ Sonamukhi, a Railway Station on the Bankura-Damodar line, contains a remark- SonomwlAi, 
able modem temple of Girigovardhan, to which the attention of the Arclmiological 
Superintendent was drawn by the Collector of Bankura. The well-known story of the 
lifting of the mountain Govardhan by Krishna to protect the (^ows and cowherds 
from the wrath of Indra is represented in sculptures of the mediseval period (ride 
page 97 of the Annual Report, for 1921-22). The architectural delineation of the story 
is however rather rare and confined to a few modem examples. From inscriptions 
painted on the monmnent we learn that the Sonamukhi temple was built in Saka year 
1767 (1836 A. D.) by Visvambhara, the son of Gadadhara-Siromani. The represent- 
ation of the hill in the present, instance follows broadly the same traditional lines as are 
familiar to us from the oldest schools of sculpture. Round boulders — here painted over 
the cement-plastered walls — with wild animals, serpents, peacocks and other birds and 
with niches serving the purpose of caves, complete the picture of a mountain. In the 
same courtyard as the Girigovardhan temple and facing it is a Siva temple built at the 
same time. This is of the single-ciell type, but is interesting on account of its ribbed 
dome and the beautiful floral tracery in plaster on the false doorway in the south wall. 

“ Harmasra is some 1 6 miles to the south of Bankura town and was visited at the Harnmra. 
instance of Mr. G. S. Dutt, l.dS., the Collector of Bankura, who reported the existenw. 
of a ruined old laterite temple here. It was found on inspection to be a very small sized 
temple (internally measuring 3' 8" square) though interesting as having a tall tower, 

25' to 30' high, characteristic of the Orissa type of temple architecture. The temple 
stands on the top of a small mound, and is surrounded by thick vegetation. Some 
stones of the spire have already been displaced and an attempt to repair is likely to 
involve the dismantling and rebuilding of half the temple. It was therefore decided 
to leave the temple as it is. 

“ On the bank of the Sanbandha tank lies an image of Parsvanath, the Jaina patri- 
arch, with the hooded cobra on his head, and two naga maidens with two male chowrie- 
bearers as attendants, and the eight planets four in each column on either side. This 
image, together with the Bahulara Farsvanatha image noticed last year, are among the 
few vestiges of Jainism now left in Bengal. A movement recently set on foot by some 
Marwari Jaina immigrants in Calcutta aims at exploring the ancient relics of their reli- 
gion surviving in these parts- they are particularly numerous in the neighlrouring 
district of Manbhum in Chota Nagpur — and reclaiming their fallen co-religionists who 
have all but forgotten their old faith and taken to the humble professions of weaving 
and fishing. 

“ A low jungle-covered mound standing in the midst of a bare plain at a distance of Suvanavihartk. 
about 6 miles from Krishnagar is known locally as Maider Boner Dhipi, and is within 

15 
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£aBiern Circle, a short distance of the village of Suvamavihara (District Nadia). The mound is oblong 

Bensal. in ghajxj, being about 200 feet in length from east to west and a little less in breadth 

with a height of 5 to 10 feet. Thick undergrowth now obscures a general view of the 
mound, but brick-bats and pieces of pottery can be picked up from all parts. Carved 
bricks with floral designs are from time to time discovered. Excjavations at this site 
may bring to light ancient buildings of at least the l*ala period, although no evidence is 
yet forthcomir^ to confirm the Buddhist character of the ruins which the name of the 
neighbouring village (‘ Golden Vihara ') would indicate. 

Batnmpukur. “ The Ballaldhibi mound at Bamunpukur is the only relic of antiquity now left at 

or near Nadia or Navtuh'ipa. It lies between the Bhagirathi and the .lalangi rivers, 
not far from an old bed of the former. On the west and south the mound rises abruptly 
to a height of 20 to 25 feet al)ovc the level of the fields, l)ut towards the north and 
east it is not so prominently marked, owing to the presence of large trees and to gradual 
slopes. The top of the mound was excavated years ago and the stone walls of a temple 
together with some architectural pieces were disco vert'd. None of these are now to be 
seen on the .spot except one .stone near the Kazi’s tomb in t he village. The mound is 
now protected under the Act. and it is hoped that unauthorized excavations will no 
longer bo carried on as liitherto. 

Dacca. “The mosque and totnl) of Haji Khwaju Slnihbaz are situated west of the old 

Government House at Dacca, and south of the Ramna Kalibari. The Haji, who is said 
to have been a rich mei'chant at the time of .Aurangzeb, built the rnosepae and the tomb 
for himself in lOStt A. IL (1079 A. D.) during the viceroyalty of Prince Muhammad 
Azam. The mosque is a pretty building, measuring (}« feet by 2t5 feet on the outside 
and surmounted by three massive domes. Stone is used in the solitary band of the 

low basement, in the pointed arch frames of tJie door openings and in the pulpit. 

Besides the battlement and the rows of windows in the front wall, and a little similar 
decoration in what may be called the Shaisla Khani style, tlie wall surface of the 

building is quite plain and unornamented. The tondi which lies to the east of the 

ma.sjid is a fine building, 20 feet .square, surmounted by one dome. It has four minarets 
at the corners, which add to its beauty. Both buildings arc worthy of preservation. 

Jafarabad. Daru Begum’s tomb in Jafarabad is situated on the way to the Satgumbaz mosque, 

about three miles from the railway station. The identity of the. person who.se remains 
are buried here is not yet established, though on stylistic grounds the building must have 
been constructed sometime before Shaista Khan’s rule at Dacca. It must once have 
been a handsoipe building but is now much ruined and overgrown with thick jungle. 
In plan, it consists of an inner apartment 27' 5" square which contains the graves, 
with a deep verandah on the south (13' 8" in breadth) from which the tomb is usually 
approached. 'The dome surmounting the tomb is reputed to be larger than any other 
dome in Dacca, and is still intact. The walls of the tomb are 7' to 7' 3" in thickness 
and are pierced with arched openings on all sides except the west. The verandah has 
three arched openings on the south and one each on the east and west. The monu- 
ment is still in a fair condition on the whole, and had not the owner refused to make 
over the tomb and attached land, proposals would have been made for its pro- 
tection. 
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“ The Darga of Hazmt Shah Ali of Baghdad at Mirpur, 8 miles to the nort li-west Eastern Circle 
of Dacca, is a shrine held in great sanidity and reverence by the Mahomeduns of lOast Bengal. 

Bengal. The tomb stands on a slight eminence, and is a square building surmount- ,l/uy»«r. 
ed by a dome. Modern repairs to the tomb and the addition of several out-houses 
and paved enclosures have left little of real archieological interest, except the inscrip- 
tion fixed in a recess in the doorway of the shrine. The iiiscriptitm records the 
building of a mosque in the year 885 A. H. (1480 A. D.) but the names of the 
person who built it and of the reigning sovereign are rnis-sing. The Darga is kept 
in good order and jtulging from t he (amstant stream of pilgrims, the K/uuliina must 
be receiving an income sufficient for the maintenance of the monument. 

“ The large and prosjierous village of Bajmjogini in the Muiishiganj sub-division Bajrajogini. 
is about .1 miles from Tiamjial, the seat of an ancient capital of the Senas. A number of 
Hindu and Buddhist sculptures have been discovered in this neighbourhood, some of 
which have found plaite in the Dacca Museum. In t he front wall of a modern temple 
in the bazar four lieautiful black-stone images have been fixed, three of which represent 
the fish, boar and man-lion incarnations of Vishnu, while the fourth is tlu* Buddhist 
goddess Parnasabari. The latter is one of the few representations of this gothless ever 
found in India. The Sadhana of the deity has Iwen faithfully followeil in the delineation 
of the image. The goddess is nquesented as three-headed, and with an angry 
smile (mhmlha-hihsit-uvmm) which lias been skilfully brought out by the sculptor. 

'I'he apron of leaves seen at the waist is the most important characteristic of the 
goddess. Being comreived in Buddliist iconography as the destroyer of diseases, the 
goddess is here shown as t,rampling under her feet the personifications of small-pox, 
distinguished by the small round pox marks on their bodies. 'I'he otlier figures flying 
away from the goddess on either side are also other pensonified ejiidemii^s. 'Phe deficit 
of the Hindu gods at the hands of the Buddhist ileities, which is a (;ommon feature in 
later Mahayana images, is exemplified in the present inst ance by t he prostrate figure 
of Clanesa below the lotus seat of the goddess. 

“ The Mataydraiaro or fi.sh-incarnation is another rather uncommon sulijeci in 
Bengal sculpture. The lower part of the image is in the form of a fish and t he upfier 
human, the subdividing line between the two being the mnmmUi. 'Phe usual attri- 
butes of a Vishnu image, as well as the acaiorapanying figures of Ijakshini and Sarasvati 
on either flank and Garuda on the pedestal, are present. The expression of the face is 
particularly happy and the sculpturti ranks high among the products of the Kast Bengal 
school of sculpture. 'Phere is nothing noteworthy about the Varaha ami Nrisindia 
image.s, except that in the latter, in addition to the disembowelling of Hiranyakasipu, 
the scene of the. emerging of the deity from the pillar is depicted, as in several other 
instances. 

“ In a suburb of Bajrajogini known as Sukhavaspur two images of the Buddhi.st*S//jyiflOTsp»<r. 
god of wealth, Jambhala, iliscovered in a neighbouring tank are worshipped in a moflern 
Kali temple. One of these is made of pedished black marble and the other of purple 
grey stone. They conform to the usual description of the deity, each having a protu- 
berant abdomen and holding a mungoose in the hand.” 

Thd munificent support given to archsBological research in Bengal by Kumar fhiraf - PoAorpar. 
kumar Roy of Dighapatiya and the excellent work done by the Varendra Research Society 
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Eastern Circle, of which the Kumar Sahib is the founder and liberal patron have been mentioned in these 
B®*>S*>* Reports on many previous occasions. This year it is a pleasure to record that a plan of 
co-operation between the Kumar Sahib and the Archseological Department has rendered 
possible the preliminary examination of the promising site known as Paharpur by a party 
of students from Calcutta University under the direction of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
formerly Superintendent of the Archroological Survey in the Western Qrcle, and now 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture at Calcutta University. The following 
account of the measures carried out by this party in 1922-23 was, I understand, drawn 
up by Messrs, .Jitcndra Nath Banerjee and Hemchandra Roy, two of its members 
under the guidance of Dr. Bhandarkar, and has been received from the latter for inclusion 
in this Report. 

“ About 3 miles west of Jamalganj, a station of the Eastern Bengal Railway, lies a 
tiny village named Paharpur which contains some ruins. These ancient remains cover 
a])proximately an area of 81 bighas of land, and consist of many mounds enclosed by a 
continuous line of walling the central one of which is so big that it is locally known 
as Vahdtl (hill) (PI. XXV). This interesting site had long since attracted the 
attention of many eminent European officers and travellers. It was thus visited and 
described by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton,* as early as between 1807-11, by Westmacottf 
in 1875 and by Sir Alexander CunninghamJ in 1879-80. The last named officer wanted 
to excavate it himself, but was unable to carry out his object, in consequence of what he 
calls the ‘ dog in the manger policy ’ of the local zemindar. 

“ There is a widespread belief all over the neighbouring villages that a greivt treasiure 
lies buried in the mound, and it is, therefore, no wonder that clandestine attempts were 
made from time to time by various persons to find this treasure. Two sucli attempts, 
one by a man named Chanashyam as early as 1876 and the other some time later by a 
Bairagi, may be mentioned here. In more recent years the treasure hunters have been 
replaced by brickdiggers who are, however, the worse of the two classes of vandals. 
Now one such person who lived in Paharpur, Somir Sonar by name, while he was dig ging 
for bricks in a spot near the S.-W. corner of the enclosure, accidently lighted upon a por- 
tion of an ocitagonal stone pillar which was inscribed. The characters of the instirip- 
tion are of the Proto-Bengali type of the 11th or 12th century. The record says : 

‘ This excellent pillar was caused to be made by Sri Dasabala-garbha to please 
the three .Jewels {Dharma, BwidJia and Samgha) for the good of all created beings.’ 
This discovery proved that the site wjis a Buddhist one, a view which was at first pro- 
pounded by Buchanan Hamilton and later upheld by Westmacott, both taking the main 
mound to be the remains of a big Buddhist stupa. Interest having been created by this 
discovery, archaeological attention was centred on this site which was thought to be 
worthy of scientific excavation. The object, however, remained far from fulfilment 
until Kumar Saratkumar Roy of Dighapatiya came forward with a promise of Rs. 2,600 
every year for a period of 6 years on condition that the Calcutta University staff under 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar should undertake the work. This met with the character- 
istic sympathy and approval of Sir John Marshall, Director General of Archeology, 

* Buchanan, Eastern India,” Volume 11, page 069. 

tWeetmaoott, ” On Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur and Bagnra ”, J. A. S. B., Volume XLIV, 1875, page 187 ff. 

t A. S. R., Volume XV, 1879-80, pag(*8 117-18. 
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who very generously supplemented the Kumar Bahadur’s gift for the first year at least, Eastern Circle, 
with a sum of Ks. 2,000. Work was started on the 3rd of March 1923, and came to 
close on the same day of the next month. 

“ The south-west corner of the enclosure was selected for this years excavation, as. 
not far from it, was found the inscription referred to above. Lines of two trial trenches 
were laid from here, one inside and the other outside the enclosure. On the very first 
day we lighted upon the outer fa(« of the western rampart. Once it was exposed, the • 
course open to us was to trace it as far as possible towards the south-west corner. This 
was however no easy task. For the preserved portion of the wall was no less than 10 
feet in height, and extended towards the south over 70 feet. When .the corner was 
reached, we began to extricate the south rampart from the debris and laifl bare nearly 83 
feet of it. To find out what the original condition of the site was in front of the south 
rampart we sunk a few trenches which revealed no less than three wallings running 
parallel to it and at a short interval from one another. Near the S.-W. corner, these 
again were met by a cross wall which ran from north to south. 

“ The ramparts and tliese wallings have an interesting history to tell. In the first 
place the ramparts, especially the. western one (PI. XXVl, fig. a) clearly tells us what 
addition was made to it at two different but early periods how the damaged portion 
was repaired and how the unequal settlement and the bulging-out of the wall were coun- 
teracted by the erection of a buttress. The cause of both these contingencies must have 
been floods. We tried our best to find out the original ground level of the rampart, l)ut 
could do nothing as water began k) ooze out before we could reach its base. It is also 
noteworthy that even so the lowest layer in front of the rampart, consisted of alluvial soil. 

How could this alluvial soil come in when the original ground level of the rampart was 
not reached ? The reply most probably is floods. On enquiry we found that a river 
originally flowed close by, and not far from the south ranq)art we found clear traces of a 
river bed. This agrees with the local tradition that the site was once visited with 
floods. It is these that seem to have wrought havoc on the lamparts and caused not 
only damage to their outer face, e.specially that of the western rampart., but also bulging 
at places. In the first case the damaged masonry was renewed and the new repair-patch 
was given a hold on the old unbroken masonry by means of a brick plug inserted into 
both. By means of this bonding the thin repair-patch was made fast to the original 
solid masonry. This was indeed an ingenious device. In another place the rampart had 
settled unequally, and there was also a bulging out. This tendency of the rampart to 
lean forward was arrested by means of a buttress wall that w'as put up against it. This 
must have happened at a much later period. The ground level of this period is indicated by 
that of the buttress, and this latter is nearly six feet higher than the original ground of the 
rampart. This means that in course of time, as is the case with every human habitation, 
earth or debris Accumulated and led to the rise of the ground by nearly six feet when this 
unequal settlement occurred in the rampart and had to be checked by means of this 
buttress. The buttress probably does not come up to the modem standard of efficiency. 

It is a straight vertical wall with a practically flat top without any kind of slope anywhere 
as would be required by the canons of modem engineering. Nevertheless, this much 
is quite clear, that in ancient Bengal they had a definite conception of the utility of a 
buttress wall, and this is of interest because the idea is still prevalent that buttressing 
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Basiern Circle, was unknown to India before the Muhanuuadan period.* As regards the south rampart 
BeoKal. the most curious and also the most puzzling feature lay in the erection of three walls 

paraUe] to it, and the fourth cross wall referred to above. The full significance of this 
net-work of wallings it is impossible to determine at the present stage. The walls look 
however like protective works, but whether they were intended to serve as protection 
aga:;n.st the floods or against enemy attacks or both is a question that cannot be answered 
until we extend our excavations both eastwanl and southward. An interesting fact 
.to Ije noticed in this (lonnection is that there are definite indications showing that a 
time came when they fell into disrepair and perhaps even silte<l up. Then came a 
period of renovation when extensive fillings were effected which raised the height of the 
original ground, burying these wallings l)eneath. The significance of this will be clear 
when we come to consider our work inside the emdosure. 

“ Here we lighted upon two floors of different levels, the higher being that of a ter- 
race running all along the inner fa<e of the ramf)art. In tliese exjatvations also we 
uneart.hed striKdures of three different periods. liehuiging to the intermediate jreriod, 
so far as the excavated area is (oncerned, we found an oblong plinth of what was pro- 
bably once a shrine. Near its S.-W. corner the discovery of twtt small brick stupas 
one of whicdi is in a fairly well-preserv'ed state, iully (corroborated the testimony of the 
inscription as regards the site being a Buddhist one. At the back of the shrine- 
plinth were found traces of a fairly big liall measuring approximately 20 X 25 feet. 
Not far from the S.-W. corner of it were exlumied tw(» lingwells the t 4 )p of one 
of which was .strengtheiMHl by a brick platform (I’l. XXVI. fig. fe)- Close by this 
well was foutKl a Chacii or big earthem jar c(»ntaining de(!omposed grain. Near 
the west wall of the hall also were picked r.p immy loose fragments of pottery. All 
these indications prove that this was used as a dining luill. The only other structure of 
this period was a wall which ran east to west, and was situated at a short distance from 
and on the south of the ringwells. This wall, of which a length of 57' (5" was laid bare 
this season, was met at its west end by another which after running east t.o west over a 
short length suddenly turned to the ttorth. This latter wall is decidedly earlier, as its 
original level is lower. W'e have not yet gone suffi(;iently deep to find out which 
stmitures were syindiixmous with thi.s earlier wall. Suffit;e it to .say that we have 
formed a stratum which is of a period earlier than the one just described. How 
long this intermediate period lasted, it is non- impossible to tell, but cert,ain it is that 
the site was at its close abandoned and Iwcame desolate. A time came when it was 
renovated, and here too, the desolate area together with its crumpled strutitures was- 
filled up with debris and pottery fnigments well ranimed down. This led to the rise of- 
the level coincident with the terrace touching the inside of the rampart,. 

“As regards this termee, it seems to have been divided into three compartments : 
the outer approach, the intermediate (‘.orridor and the back line of cells. The floor of 
both the corridor and the cells consisted of hard rammeri concrete, but in the case of the 
former the (oncrete floor seems to have been decorated with large brick tiles well laid. 

*C/. Mr. MargreaveH' remarks on the pUaaters or buttresses at Kot Sir Kap, page t>7 owfe. Hai Bahadur Daya , 
Ram Sshni cites an another clear instance of pre-Muhammadan buttressing^ the buttress added in th© 0th or 7th 
century A. D., on the north side of Jagat Singh's stupa at Hamath {vi^e Sir John Marahairs Annua] Report^ Part 
for 1007-08, page 65, paragraph 2, and Plate XVIIl, flg. 5, addition No. IV). For buttresses at Mirpur-Khas of- 
Mr. Cousens, D. (3. A.’s Ann., 1900-10, p. 82. [Ed,] 
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■To what purpose the cells were devoted is not yet quite clear ; they might have served as Eastern Circle, 
-residences of monks. But there were t\\o cells, one on the west side and the otlier on Bengal, 
the south, which were certainty used as shrines, as the brick pedestals inside them for the 
installation of images were found in a very well preserval state. Huge walls going 
very deep down, were discovered on both sides of the upper floor. Here, too, layers 
of different periods were unearthed ; but as the season was fast advancing, we could 
not proceed further with our work in this direction. 

“ As regards minor antiquities, our excavations were by no means unsticces.sful. We 
found many specimens of old jjottery of difl'erent patterns, though very few are whole 
and entire. A few terracottas of daticing and other figures, and a fairly large numlier 
of fragments of string courses of arabesque, lotus ]>etal and otlier designs were picked 
up and are extremely interesting (PI, XXVI. fig. f/). 

“ The fillings extensively carried out with debris and pottery fragments both out- 
side and inside the enclosure, jirobably at one and the .same period, indicate that the 
place was renovated sometime after it had lieen abandoned and had fallen into dis- 
repair. This work of renovation was jiiobably done by Mahijiala, the Pala king, who 
is said to have renovated Buddhi.st .sites outside Ihuigal. The Paharpur sit<> itself is 
locally associated with his name. 'I'lnis to the ])eople of the surrounding villages the 
place is known as that of Mahidalan. They still jioint to a locality wheie. as the 
tradition says, cxi.sted a bathing ghat where Handhyavati. the daughter of Mahidalan 
used to bathe every day. The legend further tells us how tlie product of 
Sandhyavati's immaculate conce^ition was her child Satyapir* whom Mahidalan 
refu.scd to acknowledge as a legitimate .son, and how Mahidalan ‘s palace wasaflected 
by a visitation of floods through the miracle-working ])owors of Satyapir, who grew up 
to be a great saint. 'I’d test whether there was any bathing ghat, a trench was cut some, 
distance from the south-east corner of the mound and the whole of the bathing ghat 
consisting of concrete and brick-on-edge jiavcments and huge lime.stone slalts was 
extricated from the debris (PI. XXV, figs, c aiid d),” 

fn regard to his work in Assam. Mr. K. N. Dikshit rejiorts; ‘’A little over^ssam. 
a mile to the north-west of Tc/pur in Uarrang I)i.strict is the village of Parbatiya 
where a number of old temple sites known as dols are still to be seen. A brick- 
strewni mound in the Ijenga SuViuri quarter of the village rising to a height of 
about 15 feet above the surrounding level was recently dug into at the toji liy the 
villagers at the instam’e of a Sadhu. In the course of this digging, the foundations of an 
ancient Vishnu shrine and a stone door-frame were dwcovered. The latter is now erected 
at this spot. The shrine cell measures 9 feet square and was built of bricks of various 
sizes, the largest size being 15" long by 13" broad by 2". The bottom course of the walls 
and the floor were laid in stone. The door-frame is in sandstone 6' 3" in height and one 
of the best specimens of stone carving found in Assimi. The centre of the lintel is occu- 
pied by a flying Garuda holding in either hand the tail of a Naga a pair of whom appear 
in an attitude of obeisance at the bottom of the jamb one on either side, and whose 
bodies are shown round the edge of the door-frame. Door-frames with similar motifs 
are known from several examples in North Bengal, e.g., one at the Rajshahi Museum 

* A tolenbly big mound, some diatanoe towards tho out of the main mound is still pointed out as “Uatyapirar 

Bhita", 
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Eastern Circle, originally from Raotal, another at Dinajpur brought from Bangarh, and a third 
Assam. belonging to the temple that originally stood at the site of, and supplied materials for, the 

Adina mosque at Fandua in the Malda District. One of the panels of the door-jambs 
shows the figure of Ganesa, and several figures of Gaudharvas and Kinnaras are to be 
seen on the lintel. The floral patterns of the bands and the pair of geese on either side 
are well executed. The two standing female figures at the bottom of the jambs must 
be Ganga and Yamuna. The villagers have erected a shed over the old cell and offer 
worship to the door-frame. 


Barahmatra 

Salra. 


Southern 

Circle. 

Madras 

Presidency. 

San Thomi, 


“ Barahmatra Satra is another locality to the north of the above containing a 
number of dol mounds, most of which have been dug into for bricks and stones by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Stone images of Vishnu, Bhairava, Hara-gauri and 
other gods as well as architectural stones are preserved in the Satra. ” 

Mr. Hirananda Shastri officiated as Superintendent of Archseology in the Southern 
Circle during 1022-23 as Mr. Longhurst was on leave, but the latter returned to duty 
before the preparation of this Report was taken in hand, and it is to hini that I am indebted 
for the following notes. Mr. Longhurst writes : “ In 1921 Father Hosten of St. Joseph’s 
College, Darjeeling, showed me an interesting little collection of crudely carved Chris- 
tian sculptures and architectural remains which had been found scattered about the 
site of the present Roman Catholic Cathedral at San Thome in Madras and had been 
moved to the Bishop’s house many years ago, for safe custody. These antiquities 
consist of a number of ornamental stone crosses of various patterns, a few crude 
sculptures, inscriptions, several big pillars, and a large stone door-lintel, at each end of 
which is a carved medallion, one containing the representation of a king’s head wearing 
a crown of European appearance, and the other the head of a Greek-like person wearing 
a band or fillet. The sculptural and arcJiitectural remains have a semi-classical characdier 
about them, indicating that they were probably executed by Indian masons under 
European supervision and originally belonged to an earlier Roman Catholic Church at San 
ThomA As Father Hosten is understood to be preparing an illustrated monograph on 
these antiquities it is unnecessary for me to describe them in detail here. In order to 
assist him with the work I supplied him with a number of photographs and estampages of 
the inscriptions for repoMluction, and in Febniary 1923, while 1 was on leave, Father 
Hosten persuaded the Department to conduct trial excavations in the Cathedral com- 
pound at a cost of Rs. 424-14-6. They proved somewhat disappointing, but as Father 
Hosten is himself publishing a full account on his investigations, they need not be 
discussed further at this place. 

“ Mr. Hirananda Shastri visited all the most important sites where special repairs 
are in progress, namely Vijayanagar, Gingee, Seven Pagodas, and Anjengo Fort. He 
also visited the rock-cut temples at Undavalli and Bezwada, the Buddhist remains at 
Bhattiprolu and Anakapalle, and the Jain monuments at Kuppalanatham and 
Tiruparankunram near Madura, and at Karkul and Mudabidri in the South Kanara 
District. In addition to the above visits he carried out a number of ordinary 
inspection tours in order to see that the usual annual repairs to certain important 
monuments were being properly carried out by the Public Works Department^ and 
in all cases found the work so satisfactory that there was no thing for him to report 
upon.” 
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Mr. Longhurst lias already made mention of the exploratory work carried out by Southern 
the Southern Circle office at the request aiul under the guidance of Father Ilosten, Circle. 

S. J., at and round the Homan Catholic ( iathedral at San Thome, IMylapons Madras. The 
work was funded by the Archeological Department with the consent of Sir .lohn Marshall 
on the underabinding that the actual digging would be carried fnit by the Officiating 
Superinbmdent in the Southern Circle under the guidance of Father Ilosten. It happeniHl. 
however, that at the only time when Father Hosten could visit Mylapore. Pandit Hirananda 
Sastri was on leave, so that the actual conduct of the digging devolved upon Mr. 1, .1. 

Kanaka of the Southern Circle office. The work, which was of very limited durat ion, 
w'as reported on by Father Hosten in a note bsi long for inclusion in the presemt repoit. 
but which it is understood will bo published by the Heverenil Father elsewhere. 

No excavation work was undertaken this year by the Superintendent in Burma, Burma Circle, 
but during M. Duroiselhvs absence on leave, Maung Mya, Officer-in-charge, visited 
Tagaung, in the upper valley of t he Irrawaddy, with a view to selecting sites for ex('ava- 
tion in the near future. M. Duroiselle says: “The country in the neighbourhood, 
with Tagaung as capital, is reported to have been the site when* the first kingdom 
in Burma was established by a fugitive Prime from Northern India some ('cnturies before 
the Christian era. It is said that beginning with Abhiraja. the first king, there reigned 
fifty kings, and with Tbado Maharaja, the last . the earlier kingdom at 'Pagaung ca,me to 
an end, the seat of government being then shifted to Prome or Srikshetra.. As it is, 
the Avhole histoiy is enshrouded in myths and fables, and it is expf'cted that exiaivations 
there may throw some light on the ancient history of this part of the country. 

“ The ruins consist of old city walls and moats and of mounds marking the sit(*s 
of old pagodas and it is generally believed that these ruins and tin* discovery of some 
teri'a, cotta votive talilets bearing legends in characters alleged t,o belong to a s(Ti})t 
of the 2nd century A. I)., lend support to the statement made in tin* native chronicles 
reganling the conqiarative antiijuity of Tagaung.* During his visit, Maung Mya 
examined the sites of three ruined pagodas, w’hich, according to their tradition, were 
built within the first few centuries of the establi.shment of the kingdom there. So far 
the result is disappointing. There have not been found any traces to show that these 
mounds belong to an age earlier than the 1 Ith century A. 1). Of course, tin* examination 
was necessarily only of a superficial natui*e, and an excavation round those sites may 
prove to lie of some interest. 

“ Tagaung is redolent with a tradition regarding the doings of a Naga «)r serpent, 
which, in fact, lias now been deified, and is worshipped as one of the most powerful nuts 
or spirits in the whole country. He enjoys the name of Bo-daw-gyi, and his image is 
enshrined in a shed near the south end of the present town. The present image, which 
is carved out of a thick teak post, does not appear to be old, but is said to be an exact 
copy of the previous and ancient one, which has fallen to pieces and may be seen lying 
about. The figure has only a head and neck, and the whole object, with a triple crown 
on it, is planted in the ground, and projects through the flooring of the shrine. It is 
placed in a small room in the centre of the building, closed up on all sides, and with 
only a door on the west. The head is without a mouth, and its grotesque shape with 
goggle eyes forms a sufliciently startling object. (PI. XXXIII, fig, h). 

* These votive tablets are unknown in Mens. Duroiselle’s offieeand the most dili^rcnt sc^aicli has failed to proeurx* 
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“ It is impossible to get a true account of who this Nat is from the loo 4 kl people, as 
they are much too afraid of him to tell the true story. It seems that, in reality, he is a 
Naga or dragon, who used to pay nocturnal visits tt) a queen of Tagaung and put to' 
death all those that were betrothed to her and ascended the throne. The queen 
eventually gave birth to two blind sons, who were to have been killed, but she saved 
them, and sent them away, and they founded Prome or Srikshetra. A being endowed 
with supernatural powers, in order to punish the Naga for his treacherous conduct, 
transported himself to Tagaung and killed the Nagii, whose influence is still felt in the 
neighbourhood. His proper residence is in Tagaung hill, some w^ay inland, where 
he has a palace, but he also lives in Tagaung. As Nagas do not eat in the usual manner 
he has no mouth, which accounts for its omission from the figure. There is a Nat- 
kadav; or medium in the town, who looks after him, and he has a yearly festival. Ilis 
toil (M)me8 up in the jungle from the ground some wav from the shed, Init no one will 
admit it as that would show that he is a dragon. The people are in greater fear of 
Bodaw’gyi than of anything else, and it is said that they go to him first before going to 
the pag(Kla on any imporant occasion. 

“ Hmminan or the (Jlass Palace Chronicle, nuikes no mention whatever of the above, 
but simply stotes that t he later kings of Tagaung did not live long. They were des- 
tro}'ed by Nagas and rakshasas wdiich w'ere then laying waste the country around 
Tagaung, which statement probably refers to t roubles with inimic-al tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood. ITow'ever, there can l)e no doubt that the above is a remnant of the serpent 
or Naga worship which w'as prevalent in Btirma l)efor(' the advent of Buddhism. That 
the king and people favoured Naga worship at. one time is (h'a.rly stat ed in Hnminan, 
but this refers to a later period and is placed at the time of Taung-tuh-gyi or ‘ (hiltivator 
king ’ of I’agan in the 10th century A. D. 

“ The Oflicer-in-charge also visited the site of the old Mahamuni temple in Arakan, 
wdiic.h is reputed to have been built in the 5th century H. ( ’., over an image of Buddha 
said to have been cast, by King Chanda-Suriya in the life-time of the Buddha himself 
dui'ing onC of his sojourns in the East. The image itself, W'hich is in l)ronze, is now 
at Mandalay : it was brought over from Arakan in 1784 by King B<»<iawpaya (1781- 
1819). 'I’here are, on the old site, remains of a tank, stone w-alls, terraces, and a plat- 
form over w^hich there now stands a very modem building consi.sting of a sqmire. structure 
with brick w'alls surnuamted by a wooden pyntthat. A new' bronze image, which is a 
copy of the one at Mandalay, has been set up in it. I’liere are also a few stone sculj)- 
tures that, may be seen still st.anding along the terraces. One of them represents a Naga 
king with the hoods of a cobra over its head, and the ot her adeva, as guardian spirits of 
the temple. The Arakanese and Burmese chroniclers ascribe them to the 5th century 
B. ('., and say that they belong to the original temple ; this hoary antiquity may be 
dismi.s.sed without further notice. In the absence, however, of any writing on them, it 
is difllcult to decide their real age with any degree of certainty. The image at Man- 
dalay will not help us much in the matter either. It has been thickly coated with 
gold over the body, and has been much disfigured and transformed by the addition of a 
crowm and other ornaments ; but from the general technique it certainly does not 
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appear to go back further than seven or eight centuries. The stone sctulptures, how- Burma Circle, 
ever, from their style and technique, and from the evhlence afforded by the discoveries -balraM. 
of other antiquarian objects in their neighbourhood, cannot, be anterior to the (lupta 
period (.350-650 A. 1).), and are probably to be jdaoed some centuries later. 

“ One of the most important discoveries made in Burma this year is that of u stone Mrohauiig. 
figure of Suryu on a hill at Mix-hauug in the Akyab District (1*1. >(XXIII, fig. c). 

The stone, which measures 5' 3" in height including the tenon beneath, depicts on the 
oljverse face Suiya riding in a (jhariot drawn by seven horses. It is much defawd but 
etioiigh remains to show that it wears a high hemldress, and that it hiis only two hands 
both lifted uj) to the level of’ the shoulders with something indistinguishable hehl in 
them. The figure of the chariot driver is missing. It is flanked on either side hv a 
small female figure ; one appears to be liolding a lutw ami the ot her an arrow. The 
reverse face is filled with an inscription in North Indian chameters, whi(di also has 
much weathered and is practically illegible. But frotu what remains of it, it can be 
made out that it is written in a variety of (Jupta (diaracUrs belonging to about the Kth 
century A. D., and may be earlier. It is the only figure of its kind and the eailiest one 
that has been found either in Arakan or in Burma proj)cr. Besides, with the .stone 
sculptures of Hindu gods on the Wuntitaung, a hillock in the neighbourhood of the above 
hill, it affords irrefutable evidence of strong Hindu iriHuenco in early times in Arakan 
and of an early Indian settlement at. Mrohaung or in its vicsinity. Tlie fii'st mention 
of Mrohaung in the Arakauesc chronicles refers U) the lOtJi century A. J)., and shews 
it as the scat of an Arakanese kingdotti, but the phice itself either as a small settlement 
or a small town must have been in existence long before tliat period. 

“ I’he next in importance! to the above is an exquisite piece of carving on a small Ptyan. 
stone slab, measuring Sf x 6j". It represents the eight principal sc.eneH in the life 
of the Buddha (PI. XXXffl, fig. rf). ft was diseiovered by one Mating Shwe Mya 
of Anaukywa village, Nyaung-u, in c. field near tlic Sliwcrigon Pagoda, Pagan. The 
central figure representing Buddha seated on a throne, in the bhrm.i.sp(irm tnwlra wears 
a crown, and the other scenes around it are, (1) the Nativity, (2) Buddha’s first stu-iuon, 

(3) the taming of the wild elephant Nalagiri, (4) the descent from the Tushita heaveiii 
(5) the miracle at Sravasti, (6) the presentation of lioney hy a monkey and (7) the Nir- 
vana scene. There is no doubt from all the details of the technique, that it is of Indian 
workmanship, but, with tlie exception of a fragment found u1 Samatli by Mr. Oertel* 
no otJier slab similar to it seems to have yet licen di.scovered in tiny part of India. IIow- 
ever, from a similarity between the arrangement of the figures and their general treat- 
ment, the big stone slab, measuring 15 feet in height by fiJj in breadtli, wliitih is said to 
have been found at Baragaon, tlie old Nalanda, and 8ho^vn as fig. 220 in Burgess’s 
The. Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of hdia, Part 11. tJiere can be no 
doubt that the latter is a prototype of the former. 

“ Another find which is of importance for the history of art in Burma is the dis- 
covery of a rare piece of wood-carving on a wooden doorway on the platfonn of the 
Shwezigon pagoda, Pagan. The door with the carvings on it belongs to about the 
llth-12th century, and is among the earliest now extant at Pagan or, for the matter of 
that, in Burma.” 

• Rig. 8, p. 84 of the Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report, ' 
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Indian States. 

Rajputana. 

Jhalamr Slate. 


Dliolpur SMk. 


Mayurbhanj. 


In the course of his tour in the Indian States of Kajputana and Central India Maulvi 
Zafar Hasan, the Assistant Superintendent attached to the Director CJeneral’s office, 
discovered 26 Persian inscriptions (16 in Alwar State and 10 in Dholpur) which he copied. 
Most of these inscriptions are new and have not been noticed previously. Among the 
inoniuuents inspected by him, the old Buddhist caves at Binaika and Kholvi in Jhalawar 
State and the tomb Zarrina in Dholpur deserve special notute. 

“ Binaika,” Maulvi Zafar Hasan writes, “ is a small village in the Alwar Tahsil of 
.lhalawar. It is reached by an unmetalled road from the Pachpaliar or Chauiuahla a 
railway station on the Dellii-Bombay line of the Bombay, Baroda and Centnil India 
Railway, the distance fi'oni Pachpahar l)eing some 30 miles, while from Chaumahla via 
Gandhar and Dug 32 miles. To the east of the village stands a small hill containing 
a group of old Buddhist (iuves excavated on its south fa(;c. These caves including a 
temple are eleven in number, and arc of different dimensions, generally CH)nsisting of 
double compartments one beliind the other. One of them is particularly spacious 
containing ])illars and side chambers, and it seems that this was used as an Assembly 
hall. These caves seem to have escaped the notice of General Cunningham, who visited 
the Kholvi caves lying not more than four miles from Binaika. The Kholvi caves are 
more numerous and better executed, and for an account of them reference may be made 
to ('unninghani’s AirlKVohf/ivul Surveif itejmi, Volume II, pages 2SP-28S. 

” The tomb of Zarrina stands immediately to the south of t he old town of Dholpur. 
It is constructed of red sandstone and con.sists of a hall divided into nine compartments 
by stone pillars which su])f)ort the roof. The four walls are pierced with jali screens and 
the roof is crowned in the centre by a domed vhuttn. At the foot of the grave is an inscrip- 
tion bearing the name of the deceased and the date 14th of Shaban 622 A. H. (1516 A. D.). 
Nothing is loi-ully known about the lady Zarrina. General Cunningham identifies her 
with the mother of Sikandar Lodi {mde his Report. Volume XX. ])ages 113-114), but his 
opinion is not authenticatted by any historical record. The name of Sikandar Lodi’s 
mother was Zuinab, which is a very common Muhammadan name, while the inscription 
on t he grave clearly gives the name of the deceased as Zarrina, leaving no doubt of any 
other reading. Cunningham has also made a mistake in the reading of the date which 
he gives as 944 A. H.” 

At the request of the Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanja Dev of Mayurblianj that 
arrangements should be made for the exploration of sites of Aichmological interest in 
his State, Sir .John Marshall deputed Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda to visit the ancient sites 
of Mayurbhanj and sulunit a report on the prospects of Archajological exploration there. 
Mr. Chanda’s rej)ort is as follows : — 

“ I proceeded to Mayurbhanj in the middle of November and visited some of the 
more important sites in the course of a week’s tour. As the photographer of the Archeo- 
logical Section was then ill, Mr. Percy Brown, Principal of the Government School of 
Art and Officer- in-charge of the Art Section of the Indian Museum, rendered timely 
assistance by kindly lending the services of his photographer, Munshi Sher Muhammad. 
During my short tour m the State the Mayurbhanj Darbar very courteously afforded all 
possible facilities for the work and deputed two officers, Mr. Kamakhya Prasad Bose, 
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A keen student of Mayurbhanj Andiseology, and Pandit Taralcesvar Ganguly to act Indian States, 
as my guides. Besides Baripada, the capital of the State, we visited Ilaripur, Mantri, Mayurbhanj. 
Barsai and Khiching. 

“ Mayurbhanj is the largest in area (4,243 square miles) and the most populous of the 
twenty-four Garhjat States of Orissa. It is the northernmost of the States and is partly 
bounded on the east and the north by the Midnapur Distric-t in Bengal. The Chief of 
Mayurbhanj owns a big zeinindary in Parganah Nayabasan, in tin* Midnapur District. 

The proximity of the State to Bengal explains the strong influence e.\crcised by the 
styles of architecture that prevailed in Bengal in successitui over the architecture of 
Mayurbhanj. The ruling family which bears the title of It/ianja and has the peaco<^k 
for its emblem is probably one of the oldest now surviving in India. 'I'lu* oilicial 
history of the origin of the family is thus surtimed up in the Gazetteer of the Feudatory 
States of Orissa ; — 

“ ‘ According to tradition the Mayurbhanj State was founded some 1 ,300 years ago 
by one Jai Singh, w'ho was a relative of the Raja of Jaipur in Hajputana.’* 

“ The present town of Jai[)ur in Rajputana was founded by Raja Sawai Jay Singh 11 
w'ho ruled from A. I). 1 593 to 1 743. So the Raja of Jaipur mentioned here must be taken 
in the sense of the Rajput clan {Kaclihmm or KacliMojMUf/idla) to which 1 he present ruling 
family of Jaif)ur belongs. A difl'erent tradition was given currency in the earlier part 
of the 19th centuiy in (;onne<;tion with the origin of tlie ruling htuises of two 
of the Southern States, Baud and Daspalla, and of the mtw extiiuJ Guinsar State who 
claim kinship witli the chief of Mayurbhanj. In James I’rinsep's papei' on tJie Insrriptiim 
on ii coppei-pkitr (jrani from Gmrimr publislied in the •fonrnol of (hr Asuilic Socieiy of 
(Vol. VI, JS37, pp. 0(i5-(>7J), in a lutte by Lieutenant Kitt<)e it is said that 
‘ The Hhauja Rajas are branches of the MoharlMuji family who again claim <leHcent 
from the royal house of (Viitor. They are of the Snryabansi tril)e of Rajputs.* Such 
traditions cannot, be accepted as genuine ludcss corr(»borated by independent contem- 
porary evidence. The copper-plate grants dating at the latest from the 11th and 
12th centuries A. D. discovered in Majuirbhanj, Baud, Daspalla and Gumsar bear 
witness to the existence of two different dynasties with the peculiar title Bhmija, one 
in the north at Khijjinga, and the other in the south in the Khinjali or Ubhaya- 
KhinjaliMawWaof w'hich Vanjulvaka was thecapitaLf In the grants of the Bhanjas 
of Khijjinga it is said that the founder of the family, Birabhiwlra called Adibhanja, 

‘ the first Bhanja came out of the egg of a peahen by breaking it and was brought 
up by Rishi Vasishtha, KMjjinya being the modern Khiching, the anenent capital of 
Mayurbhanj. The miraculously born Birabhadra of course beciame attached t.o the 
Brahrnanic Gotra of his foster-father Vasishtha. The ruling family of Mayurbhanj 
and the allied families of Keonjhar and Kanika are attached to the Brahrnanic 
Gotra of Vasishtha. In the grants of the southern Bhanjas of Khinjali the family 
is simply styled andajah ‘ egg-born and nothing is said of the peahen or Vasishtha. 

* Lm E. B. Cobden-RaniHay, Bengal GazetieerA, Few/Morg Stah of Orism, Calcutta, 1910, p. 239, 

t For the grants of the Bhanjas of Khijjinga see Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, Part T, pp. 161 - 
169 ; Journal of the Bihar and Orma Besearch Society, Vol, IV, 1918, pp. 172-177. For the grants of the Bhanja 
•ohiefs of the south see Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, pp. 665-071 ; Epigraphia Indim, Vol. IX, 
p. 276 ; Vol. XI, p. 99 ; Vol. XII, p. 323 and 326 ; Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. II, p. 173 ; 

Vol. VI, p. 269 and 276. 
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Indian States. As a matter of fact, the ruling families of Baud, Daspalla and Gumsar are connected 
Mayurbhanj. Brahmanic Gotra of Vasishtha, but with that of Kasyapa.* 

“ In this note we are concerned with the Bhanjas of the north, particularly with the 
ruling family of Mayurbhanj. In the grants of the Bhanjas of Khijjinga referred 
to above wc meet with four generations of Bhanja Rajas who probably flouri8he<l 
in the 11th and 12th centuries. In the line of the miraculously bom and probably 
mythical Birabhadra Adibhanja was born l<.t)ttabhanja who is described as ‘ a fire to the 
forest of (his) foes.’ Kottabhanja’s son was Digbhanja, ‘ whose feet were worshipped 
by hundreds of vassal kings, who placed his own feet on the head of the greatest of 
kings.’ Digbhanja was succeeded by his son Kanabhanja ‘ who lived at KhijjingakoUa,' 
and ‘ whose sins were destroyed by the worship of Hara (Siva)’. Ranabhanja’s successor 
was his son Rajabhanja who also was a worshipper of Siva. In the genealogy of the 
present ruling family Adibhanja is represented as the son of the Rajput pilgrim .Tai 
Singh from Jaipur, but Kottabhanja, Dighbhanja, Ranabhanja and Rajabhanja find 
no mention. But in spite of these omissions, the origin of the present ruling fa mil y of 
Mayurbhanj may with goexJ reason be traced to the old Blianja family of Khijjinga. 
'rhe title Bhanja and the identity of the Brahmanic Gotra (Vasishtha) indicate such 
origin. The horoscopes of Brahman inhabitants of Mayurbhanj often begin with a 
reference to the ruling chief. In one of the horoscopes (brought to my notice liy Pandit 
Tarakesvara Ganguly) of the time of Maharaja Jadunath Bhanja (the great- 
grand-father of the jiresent chief), he is (-.ailed the lord of the happy realm of Brah- 
manghati, ‘ a descendant of the solar race,’ ‘ brought up by the great sage Vasishtha,’ 
and ‘ is the protector of cows and ■Brahmans through the kindne.s8 of Kinchakesvari.’ 
In another horoscope of the time of Maharaja Krishnachandra Bhanja (the grand- 
father of the present chief) he is described as descended from a family born of the 
egg of the peahen. Whatever the historical value of the legends relating to the 
origin of the family may be, these horoscopes show that genuine hnial tradition 
connected the present ruling family of Mayurbhanj with the ancient Bhanja family 
of Khijjinga mentioned in the copper-plate grants. 

“ Among the sites of Mayurbhanj visited by me in ray short tour, IIarii)ur, Mantri 
and Barsai have already been described by Mr. Nagcndra Nath Vasu in his ArvJiOBo- 
hgicul Survey of Mayurblutnj, Volume 1. But Khiching far surjiasses all these sites in 
antiquity and importance, and so a short account of the ruins of Khiching may be given 
here. 'J’hc site was visited by Cunningham's Assistant, Mr. .1. 1). M. Beglar, betw'een 
1874 and 187(5 and is described under the name Kichang in Cunningham’s Report, 
Volume XIIl, pages 74-75. ’I'herc arc ruins of tw'o fortified palaces at Khiching. The 
more extensive one on the river Khairbhandan is now' known as Viratgarh, and the 
other Kichakgarh after well known <;haracters in the Mahabharata. But the chief centres 
of interest at Khiching, both to pilgrims from the neighbouring districts and to archaio- 
logists, are the temples and sculptures wdthin the Thakurani’s compound. ’J'he Tha- 
kurani or the ‘ goddess ’ also called Kinchakesmri, who is the family deity of the ruling 
chief, is represented by an image of Chamunda in three pieces now installed in a small 
plain brick-built shrine on a mound in the centre of the compound. But the image still 
rests on evidently the original pedestal around which stood the old temple. 

* I am indebted to Babu Baeudeo Misra, Superintendent of the Baud State and Babu Bhabagrahi Biswal, 
Superintendent of the Daspalla State, for the Gotra of the ruling houses of those States. 
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“ In front of the shrine of the Thakurani on the same mound stands the Khnndiyu Indian States. 
Deul or ‘ unfinished temple The four walls of the square cella are nearly complete. Mayurbhani. 
They are built with materials of older temples. The work was probably abandoned 
before the building of the sikhara or miiijeri (^ould be taken in hand. The decoration 
on the door lintel and the door jambs, the scroll work and the figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna are perfect in finish, and against the background of the plain wall appear 
exquisitely beautiful (PI. XLI, fig. d). 

“ Around the Khandiya licnl, under a shed nejir the mound and on both 
sides of the road to the compound lie scattered a very large number of images and 
sculptures. In fig. c of I’lateXLl are reproduced two images of the sun-god belonging 
to this collection, one of which is .seated. The faces of most of the images arc in good 
preservation, but the bodies are l)roken. All sects including Buddhi.st and Jain ai’o 
represented in the collection. 'Phe peculiar scroll decoration or absence of decoration 
of the back slab, and the careful finish even of the lower half of the figures, reveal the 
existence of a local school of sculpture that, grew up in isolation. 

“ The Thakurani’s compound was originally surrounded by a l)ri(rk wall of which 
traces are still visible. Within the comi)ound lieside the mound on which stand the 
small shrine of Thakurani and the Khmdiya Deul, sites of three other temj)le8 markesd 
by sculptures and building stones are still pointed out. viz., Dhavalesvar Mahadeva. 

Jatesvar Mahadeva aral Siddhesvar Mahadeva. 

“ But one temple within the (compound, that of Chandrasekhara, is still standing 
(PI. XU, fig. h). The plinth [kati) and the walls (hkiui) of the cella (//fflrh/wf) are almost 
intact. Of the sikhura (.spire) only the umatmdru (finial) lias fallen down. The deco- 
rafiions of the lintel and the jambs of the doorway and the figures of the door-keepers, 

Chanda and Prachanda, are well-finished (PI. XU, fig. u). This tenqile is now out of 
plumb and inclines backward. One very peiruliar feature aliout this and other 
temples of Khiching is the absence of i\m Muklmmtudn]m or This feature 

shows that the architecture of Khiching stands apart from the great Orissa grouj) of 
temples and is more closely related to the style of Bengal. 

“ Outside the compound of the Thakurani there were a good many temples. 

Ruins of two of these, Itumiudia or ‘ the Brick Hall ’ and Kufdi Tuudi deserve notice. 

The mound at the site of JUimmidia still hides the remains of ii brith temple. Early in 
1908 Mr. Kamakhyaprasad Bose found here an in-scribed image of Marichi (PI. XLI, 
fig. /) and a small inscribed image of Avalokitesvara, and dug out a big image of 
Buddha in the earth-touching attitude now resting under a tree on the road leading 
to the Thakurani’s compound. The workmanship of these images from Itamundia is 
inferior and should be assigned to the declining period of Khiirhing. 

“ But by far the most precious relic of antiquity at Khiching is the ruined temple 
of Nilakanthesvar popularly known as Kutai Tundi (PI. XLI , fig. c). It is a small temple 
in the Indo- Aryan style, without porch, and is situated in the open country about 500 
yards to the north of the compound of the Thakurani. The plinth of the temple is 
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Indian States. Iniried in debris. of the missinj? carved stones that decorated the facade of the 

Mayurbhan]. temple lie buried in the debris that has accumulated around the plinth. When in 
perfect preservation this temple was really a gem and must liave compared favourably 
with the best of the temples of Bhuvaneshvara. The 8j)ire has a dangerous crack 
and is sure to collapse unless adequate measures are taken for its preservation. If 
this master|:)iece of architecture is to be handed down to posterity it will probably 
be nece.ssary to dismantle the whole structure and then rebuild it with the old 
materials. 

“ Between the, Thakurani's compound and the temple of Nilkanthesvar is the site 
of the temple of llara-dauri. In 1H08 Mr. Nagendra Nath Basil dug out from a jilace 
near by an image of llara-dauri in three pieces On the jiedestal of this image is 
engraved this stanza 

1. Om mjuifali 'sn-lidyablianjadyti Jjol:em tihiyamn aifftni. 

2. ’Sn-Dlmruitlmrdh(‘ii(i sn/ut klHhja mnirmihih. 

“‘This (image) of tlie Lord Lokesa of Kaja Sri Bayabhanja is made with 
ilistiriction by 8ri Dharanivaraha.’ 

“ Rdyahhanja is the Prakrit form of the name Bajabhanja, and this Bajabhanja 
is evidently no other than the king of the same name mentioned in a copper-plate grant. 
A very big tank (tailed Mfmblmnj-jiukur probably perpetuates the name of Baja Bana- 
bhanja. Thus the earliest and most beautiful of the temples and situlptures at Khiching 
should be assigned to the time of the e,arly Bhanja kings naimtd in th(* copper-platc 
grants, i.e., to the 1 1th or 12th century A. D. Structures like the Kkindiya Deul 
built on an older mound and the remains of latcritetcnqdes indicate that the prosperity 
of Khiching continued for a few centuries more. But it will not be po.ssible to* 
recover the lost history of the site till tlie mounds, etc., are explored with the spade.” 
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SECTION III. 

Epigraphy. 

Rao Bahadur H. Krislma Sastri, the Clovemnieut Epipraphist. reports tliat lu' 
deciphered twenty-seven inscriptions this year both for members of tlie depart meni 
and for outsiders. “ 'I’hey were all votive records,'’ Mr. Erishna Sliastri writes, 
“ranging between the .‘ith and the l.'jlh centuries A. 1). One oi them, a prasfU'iii in 
the Kanarese language, of the Baslitrakuta King Krislma 111. was discovered at dura. 
Another record sent for dccij)hcrm(!n1 by Or. Anaiida. K. ('oonui.raswamy, ■Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, is also an old Kanarese record of about the 1 1th cent urv A. J). 
and comes from a Siva temple called Trailokyamallesvara. })robably identii^al with the 
present Mallikarjuna sanctuary standing at Kuruvatti in tin* Bellary District of the 
Madras Presidency. ]*ossi[)ly it belongs to the reign of Tra.ilokyanialhi-.Aliavamalla- 
iSomesvara, the Chalukva King who reigned from A. 1). 1 040 to KKiH. Th(> image of 
Brahma below Avhich the inscription is cut was the work of the .laina sculptor 
{liavuudoja. A cuneiform record from I'r in Mesopotamia was sent by the Curator. 
Lucknow Museum, and a pencil eye copy of a I’ehlevi record round a Persian cross 
by Mr. T. K. Josejih. The latter was di.scovere«l at Kattamairam in North Travan- 
(xire. The decipherment of t hese t wo will ha ve to be arranged lor by scholars a(a]uainted 
with these characters. The Kirari and Adbhar inscriptions dis<a)vered by Mr. Lochan 
I’rasUad Pandeya. and sent to this oftice for e.vamination will l»e duly noticral in the 
sequel, under ‘work done in the various Circles'. 

“ It is encouraging to rejiort that several interesting articles have been contributed 
to the Epujmfhiu Imlica duiing tlie year, by officers of t he department. The (fovern 
ment Epigraphist himself has contributed articles on the inqiortant N’elvikudi grant, 
dealing with the early Pandya, histoiy. and the \’ayalur pillar inscription of the 
Pallava King Rajasimha II. The iSuperintendent for K[)igra]thy and tla* .\ssistan1 
8ui)erintendcnt for Kj)igra.phy (1 b-avidian) also ad<l tluur conlribulions on the vcmv 
interesting Nalanda. coppeu- plates, tlie Nidfir Tamil Inscriptions (in verse) and the 
Christian plates from the Palaiyur (.'Imrch. From the office of the .\ssistant Arclueolo- 
gical Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circh'. .Mailras, comes a good article 
on a Kakatiya c(»pper-platc r(H-ord by .Mr. C. K. Krislmamachari. .Mr. If. D. Banerji 
contributed l(i arthdes, I’ai Bahadur Daya. llam Sahid ff, and Mr. Dikshit 1. It 
is hojred that other scholars in the department will also cfmtribute and make the jour- 
nal richer on that account by printing their historical discoveries in its jiages.’ 

The (lovernment Epigrajdiist for India was on tour for about one month iusjiecting 
(certain inscrijitions which are under publication in Volume \ of the South Indian 
Jnscriptiam (Texts), as well as the well-known Cdayagiri and Khandagiri caves in 
Orissa. While investigating the latter in respect of a few doufitful points connected 
with the well-known Kharavela inscription in the Hathigumpha. cave, he compared t he 
readings of the other records also on the IJdayagiri and Khandagiri caves, pHbli.shed 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji, and found that some of thenx required revision. “ The I'eading 
Haihim Hamm jmpofam in line 2 of the inscription in the Svargapuri cave given by 
Mr. Jayaswal (Journal of tlw Bihar ami Orissa Jimnnili Sm-idy, Volume I V, page .309) 
and Hathisahasa jmpotasa hy Mt. Banerji (in Epiyraphia Irulica, Volume Xlll, page 
169) should be corrected into halhisahasa-jfayaiasa and translated ‘ of Ijaldka (not Ldluka 
or Lalaka as read by other scholars) who died in a struggle with an eleplmU ’. The 

17 
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reading is not warranted, nor is there any reason to have it when the names 

of the father and the grandfather are omitted, and when the epithet papoUisa wliich 
suggests the name of a male cannot reasonably be applied to the queen of Kharavela. 
SimilarlyMr. Banerji'sA'W«.s« inthcManchapuri (Martyapuri ?) cave record, which was 
taken lo be Vmis(t by Messrs. I'rinsep and Bhagwan Lai, should be read ‘ Jirasa ' as 
shown by comparison with the word ‘ Airena ’ occurring in the Hathigumpha inscription. 
Of the well-known Kharavela ijiscri|)ti(»ii in the Hathigumpha cave, duplicate ink 
impressions were made in order to verify the remarks of Mr. Banerji on its palaeo- 
graphy in one of his latest (H)nlril)ut.ions tf) the Epuirafhia hulica (under pul)lication), 
and the opportunity was not lost to compare at the same time the oiiginal with the 
text published in a most scholarly paper b)' Mr. K. P. .layaswal, M.A.,in t he Journal 
of the Bihar anJ Orissa Hvsearch BtH-wty, Volume IV. pages 304 to 403. A few differ- 
ences rveiv norinl and the most inxportant of these are given below : — 



J (ififhsmil 's R(wl i ufi . 

Reniml Remlmj. 

Line 5 

fid'lnliUna ilintr 

sa-hCihu-djitj* 

.. 8 

ffera nariilo mmn 

yaviwirfrja sdma 

.. 10 

kfirdpiiinU 

kdniyaii 

11 

kvinhhmUi 

kalhhmia or kmbhula 

- 11 


vilnsffyafn 

„ 13 

hafhi-ndmtfd 

hnOii^nivaha 

14 

asfmUhit 

ram-sdtfini 


“ In the Hat higumj)ha (^ave were also copied about 1 0 to 1 5 small epigra])hs in charac- 
ters of the 10th or llth cpnlury A. D. 'I'licse together wdth the epigraphical notes 
of the (lovernment Iflpigraphist will form a ctmtribution to tlu' Ejmiraphui Jiulmi. AVhile 
studying the rec;ords in tlie caves, the sculjxtural scenes depicted on them W'cre also 
examined. It is not unlikely that some of these may be of interest to scholars. On 
the (taneshgumpha cave, which has two chambers separated by a nuh-cut wall and a 
vera.ndah, is seen in relief a frieze which a})parently dejjicts a storj’ : To the proper 
right end of the verandah is t he figure of a king sleeping under a tr(!e at the arched 
entrance of a hous<>. His (amsort is .seated near his legs with her right hand resting 
on his left thigh. A waunan approacdiing is 8(*cn representing something to her and is 
leading a male by the hand. Next to this scene are a man and a. woman lighting with 
swords and shi(dds in their hands. The S(;ene is continued, where a man cariying a woman 
is figured. On the frieze to the proper left end of the verandah are represented a 
king and a (pieen riding a (iaparisoned elephant. The king is turning backwards and 
shooting arrows against a few soldiers, wht) seem to be chasing him with swords and 
shields in their hands. One of them has fallen and is seen lying dead on the ground. 
Beyond this is shown a tree, and then an elephant kneeling with the king and the queen 
just descending from its back, flanked by a servant on each side. Next, the king and 
the (pieen am represented as walking home, whem the queen is seen seated in an exhaust- 
ed posture, with her head leaning on her left hand which itself is supported by her 
raised left knee. The king is seen consoling her with folded hands. It is curious to 
observe that this same serene is also depicted with very slight changes on the upper 
storey of the Ranigumpha. 

“ This Ranigumpha lies at a 'level lower than that of the Hathigumpha towards the 
east. Here we notice a scene representing a king attended upon by an umbrella-bearer 
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approaching a group of women carrying pots on their heads. A caparisoned 
horse reminding iis of Kanthaka, the favourite horse (»f Gautama Buddha, also appears 
on the scene. On either side of the main row of cells facing ea.Ht are two small -mmUrpn- 
like. cells with ornamental arched entrances. Over the right cell are to he seen wliat 
looks like a dhanmchitkra, the triralna .symbol, ele])hants a!id monkeys. On the left 
is depicted a forest scene showing a man in a resigned attitude. Over the pro})er left 
flank of the lower storey of this Gumpha is a chamber with a \ erundah having three 
arched entratices and the usual rail ornament connecting the arches. A< the proper 
right end of the verandah of thi.s chamber, the decorated frieze commenc<‘s with the 
figure of a tree, and near it are a man and a woman in an attitude of worshi]). The 
wonmn has square ear ornaments while the man has round ones. In the next com])art- 
ment is shown a king with a queen on each side seated on a .stone bench ajid in a wor- 
shipping posture. In the next panel we .se<' a dancing .scene with the drum, the lute, the 
cymbals, guitar or Viassoon and the flute played upon by women. In the third 
])anel on the proper left side is to be noticed a group of worKhi])pers with gifts, probably 
a husband, a wife and their son. At the ])ropei- right end outsi(h' the verandah the 
figure of a guard is seen equipped with a long spear and with a short dagger in his 
waist. The C(*rres])ondiug figuie on the left side is eritirelv damaged. 

“ The upper storey exhibits .some remarkably lealistic scul])tnres showing the 
nature of the a])parel u.sed in the 5ind centuiy B. ('. (f). 'J'he scidptunsi figures too 
are ver>’ artistic. A flying (bindharva is seen with a plate (»f flowers. fniit.s, and a 
garland in his left hand, whiles his right hand carries a twig of flowers and buds. Tlwm 
comes a king attacking three wild elephants while his (pieen with one of her hands 
is holding a garlatid rai.sed towards the latter. A female attendant holds the left leg 
of the. king while another drags back by the hand the first mentioned lady. A third 
lady aims to strike, j)ossibly at the elephants, witli a lotus stalk. A fourth woman drags 
back a kneeling female while two others cany still another with arms resting on the 
shoulders. Then is shown a tree and then comes the scene already described al>ove, 
in the (Janeshgumpha. 

“ On the next panel we see first a man carrAung a set of pots hung fj-om a staff 
placed across his shoulder. In front of him walks another ])ers«>n with a cudgel raised 
in one hand while further in front of him walks a thiid man with a. chowric in the right 
hand and holding up an uml>rella with his left. Before him is figured a .steed led by 
a dwarf. Beyond these is an archer aiming at a deer which is hurt, and looks back. 
The archer is then shown moved at the piteous sight of the animal. In front of him 
is a w-oman seated on a tree as if asking the archer to stop shooting. Then is show-n 
a queen seated on a raised seat attended upon by her .H(;rvunts. The rest of the 
frieze in the verandah is badly danmged, though in <»ne place we can make out two 
couples .seated on two separate raised seats near each other. 

“ The cave known by the name of .layavijaya-Gumpha has a frieze between two 
arched entrances which also exhibits a s(’ene worth noticing. It contains a sculpture 
possibly representing the bodhi tree enclosed in a railing with an umbrella above and 
worshipped by a human couple on each side. The males are folding their hands in 
adoration. Of the females one is pointing upwards with her left tnrjaui while the 
right hand holds a plate of flower-garlands. The other lady holds her right hand in the 
vimaya posture while her left hand carries also a plate of flower-garlands. On either 
jiide of the verandah is a standing figure. The one on the proper left is of a woman 
on whose hand perches a parrot. She wears an elaborate head-dress. The one on the 
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proper right is of a man who is probably the husband of this woman. These perhaps 
represent the two donors. 

“ The ChhoUi Hathigunipha lying to the proper left of the lower storey of the 
Alakapuri-fiumpha shows some fine life-like elephants. Its entrance is marked by 
an in.scription, which has been read thus by Mr. Banerji in Kjdgraph'ia Indica, Volume 
Xlll, page 164, No. IX: — 

Aifikha (?) sa Ipmui. 

On closer examination, however, from the stone, J read ‘ Ad [-oy«-skt. Anfa\ 
lAmuianikhitasu lenuni “ Tliis is the cell of the venerable Dharmarakhita {Dfutrma- 
ivkMta).'' 

‘‘ On tlie Khajidagiri hill, the Ananta-Oumpha and the Navamuni-Oumpha show 
■some reliefs which may also be noted. The former consists of a chamber with vaulted 
roof and four arched entraru’os with a flat-roofed verandah in front. The arches are 
d(!Corated wit li three hoo<led serpents and n(mli'i)d.<la or Iriratiw syndtols. Between 
the ai'ches are friezes with floating (landharvas in utmtAajKis either plain or surmount(*d 
with alternating shffxi and tree ornamentations. The aiches are supported by ribs and 
bear underneath them the (igures of elephafits in diflerent postures, a king with his two 
queens riding a (diariot drawn by two horses and flanked by the sun and the moon. In 
front of him is seen a servant s<^ated, bearing a sy»onted vessel and a flag on a staff. In one 
of the arches is carved t he figure of a standing (iujahtkskmi holding lotus stalks in her 
hands, and flanked by elejihants standing on lotuses and holding a kahmt in their trunks. 
Behind the elephants })a.rrots are to be seen, otie on each side, perching on a lotus and 
pecking it. Oti the ])roy)er left andi is shown a Ixidlii ti'ee jailed at the bottom a.nd 
surmounted by an und)rella. On its pi’oper right there is a chief in a saluting jiosture 
while on the firoper left is a woman, his wife, ofl'e.ring a garland. Both of these are 
attended upon by a servant with a plate of garlands and si spmited vessel. On the 
back wall of the idiamber we see in relief a svnstiku, a nandipddu on a jjedestal, and a 
tree flanked on eitJier side by a trimUia on a jjedestal. Below these, removed to one side 
there is an unfinished image of a standing Jina (perhaps of a later dat.e) attended by 
two chowrie-bearers. 

“ The Navarnuni-Oumpha shows in relief some well-eut figures of .laina mmiis in 
meditation, w’earing head-dresses under triple undirellas and attended by chownie- 
bearers. Below them their respective .syndjols are also shown, of which the monkey, 
the horse, the elephant and t he bull, the cognizances of Abhinandana, Sambhavanatha, 
Ajitanatha and Kishabhadeva respectively, are quite cleai’. Below two of tliese (per- 
haps Barsvanatha. as they have a seven hooded serpent at the Ijack), two Nagas are 
figured i?i th(» attitude of adoration. A row of female deities figured below the mnnvi 
arc perhaps their respective Yakshis (?) with their symbols and weapons. On the 
right side of these hitter is the figure of (Tunapati always found in the row of the Erah- 
inanical SaptMmtnka images. 

“ On my return from Khandagiri T visited Kodavalu to examine there the inscrip- 
tion on a rock-cut well. A revised edition of this Andhra inscription, noticed some 
years ago by Dr. Sten Konow in the Archatolofficul Survey Report for 1919, will soon 
be published in the Epigraphia Indica. Traces of a Buddhist stupa on the top 
of the Kodavalu hill indicate its importance and it appears worth the while of the 
Archecological Superintendent, Southern Circle, to excavate the monument for further 
historical relics. 
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“ A short tour was also undertaken by Mr. Hirananda Shastri, the Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy, in Malabar, in order to examine there the Vedic antiquities 
mentioned by Mons. Jouveau Dubreuil and to copy inscriptions. A few hitlierlo 
unknown inscriptions belonging to the reigns of the early Oicra Kings, Bhaskara 
Kavi Varnian, Indu or Indisvara Kbdai, Hainan Tiruviuli and Kodai Havi as well 
as of the Kerala Chief Kurnaran Ravi were copied. These will be reviewed in detail 
in the Annual Report of the Assistant Arclncological SiiyHirintendent for Epigraphy) 
Southern Circle, Madras, for the year 11)2.3-24. The discoveries of .Mr. Hiranamla 
Shastri sliow clearly that Malabar ])roperly explored is sure to yield many early Chera 
inscriptions of which so far, we have very few in the Epigra.phi(;al collection. 

“ Mr. Hirananda Shastri's investigations of the ancient underground cellars 
in Malabar which I’rof. Dubreuil assigns to pre-historic or Wfdic times, have not lieen 
quite so successful. He inspected the.se curious mommients at Taliparandia and 
Rudinyattamuri which had already been examined by M. Dubreuil. and opened an- 
other .small one near Bangala Motta I’aramba which had not l»een explored belore. 
A few more of the .saim^ kind have l)een locateil and await lurtlier exploration. The 
construction of tlie.se underground laterite liou.ses, whose siniace ajipearanee is indi- 
cated by the inclining entrance and the top-o|»ening ol laterite, covered also by a piece 
of laterit^^, c.stablishes as has already been observed by the Kr(^nch .scholar a closi' re- 
semblance to the sliapi' of the Buddhist HlufHi. It therelore apiHsirs highly desirable 
to explore scientitically a. few more moriuments oi this kmd lor the light they may 
throw on the vexed question of the origin of the ntuiKi. Some seliolais hold that tiic 
stupa aro.se from the tumulus, but of her.-; trace it to the (urvilinear bamboo roof of the 
primitive hut shrine. Similarly then* are. antiquarians who say that it represents 
the little mound covering the closed urn in which the a.shc.s of t he dead were buriinl 
in Vedic times. Regarding the opinion of Prof. Dubreuil that the.se were us(m1 us houses 
for the sacred fire and for Vedit; sacrifices, Mr. H. Shast ri says : ‘ I am not prepared 

to agree with Prof. Dubreuil in regard to the suppo.sed lire. The lire connected with 
funeral rites is different from the fire which a hou.seholder had to kecji aliv(!, or the 
fire which is connected with Afinulilmia rites. The AfiHiilhriifa fire, I think, is not 
sepulchral (see Barnett, Antuiuilm of India, page J(»3,ote.). 'riicre might have been 
larger e.xcavations which we have not yet seen and which might show signs of diffeient 
fire-hearths of dhislmffas connected with Soma-pre.s.sing and the Afinulftrif/a file. The 
small caves were possibly meant for depositing tin a,.shes of the dead. But before 
we can reach definite conclusions a larger number of caves ought to b(* exploied.' 

“ Many interesting articles apjHiar as usual in the published |)art.s of the Epi- 
(fraphia Indim and much headway has been made in bringing the journal up to dale, tlm 
part for the current quarter ending October 1923 being ready foi' i.s8ue. Two parts of 
the journal, namely the fifth part of Volume XVI and tlu* eighth part of Volume XIV, 
were passed for printing and issue and have appeared in the year under review. Two 
more parts, namely the 6th and the 7th of Volume XVI, wliich have also been passed 
for printing and issue, have not yet been printed off owing to the delay in the receipt 
of plates from London. Of these four parts, only one, viz,, VIII of Volume XIV appears 
under the editorship of Dr. F. W. Thomas. The remaining three parts issue under 
the joint editorship of Dr. Thomas and the Government Epigraphist for India. These 
four include the astronomical tables drawn up according to the Arya Siddhanta 
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‘ True ’ system by Mr. Sewell, which are so very useful for our calculations of inscrip- 
tional dates. The three Ivslmtrapa records of Rudrasimha I and Kudrasena I edited 
by Mr. R. 1). Banerji, and the one of the Kshatrapa Svaniin Jivadaman by the same 
scholar are interesting and valuable, that of Rudrasena giving the longest pedigree of the 
Kshatrapas ot Surashtra and Mulwa contained in a single record. Svamin divadaman 
was the father of the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha 11 who, as determined from his coins 
by the editor, ruled over Saiirashtra in the third and fourth decades of the 3rd century 
A. 1). It might be stated that Svaniin .Jivadaman was the founder of the third dynasty 
of the Satraps of Saurashtra, as Ghsamotika was of the line of Chashtana. According 
to the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and Professor Rapson, Swamin Jivadaman 
must have Vieen a scion of .some younger hraiudi of the family of Chashtana. This 
epigraph throws (considerable light on his hitherto obscure personality, and, as Mr, 
Banerji says, ‘ furnishes us with three important items of information regarding him : 
the. minimum extent of his reign, viz., 13 years, his date Saka 20] (—279 A. D.) and 
the locality of the jirincipalityover which he ruled, viz., the region about Samdii.' Next 
to these may lie noted the important copper-plate grant of the time of the Ivalinga 
King Indravarman, dated in the year 149 of the (langa era. The commencement 
of this era has not yet lieen finally fixed, but it lies certainly some time in the (5th 
century A. 1). Palieographically the plates may be referred to about tlie beginning 
of the 7th century A. 1). 'Phey were issued from Dantajuira. which Mr. Ramdas 
Pantulu, the editor, liclieves to have stood on the place which is now shown as the site, 
of the fort of Dantavaktra, (dose to the Buddhist village of Siddhantam {Siildhur- 
tluika-grama). The (iarra plates of the Chandella Trailokyavarman of the Vikrama 
year 12G1 form another interesting publication of the year. They belong to the well- 
known (Jiandella dynasty of Bundelkliand called CImndmIreyn in the inscriptions, 
and give us the earliest known dates for Trailokyavarmiiii which bring us within two 
years of the date of the death of Paramardj his predecessor and of the fall of Kalanjar 
and Mahoba (April 1203 A. I).). The documents show that Trailokyavarman was 
able to re-establish his power- and retrieve to a considerable extent the waning fortunes 
of his dATiasty. shortly after the catastrophe at Kalanjar. It is also interesting to note 
that the grants mentioned in the record were made ‘ fry way of maintenance for death,’ 
uncjuestionably, that of the father of the donee who is stated to have been killed at 
Kakadadaha in a battle with the Turushkas. The dates given work out (xrrrectly 
for the southern expired Viki-ama years with amarUa months, which is rather rare 
to find in northern inscriptions. The two Kadamha grants of Ravivarman and 
Krishna varman which come from Sirsi in the North Kaiiara District aiv. published 
for the first time lyy Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. Their chief claim to our attention lies 
in the regnal years in which they are dated. The grant of Ravivarman appears to 
be made in the thirty-fifth regnal year, or some, twenty -five years after the regnal 
year 11 of the Kadamba Ravivarman of the Halsi and the Nilambur plates pub- 
lished by the late Dr. Fleet in hid. Afii.. Vol. VI, page 26 ff. The other grant belongs 
to the 19th year of the Dharmamaharaja Krishnavanuan of the Kadamba family 
whom the editor of the record identifies, on palaiographic grounds, with the second 
k i n g of tliat name whose published Bannahalli grant is dated in the seventh year 
of his reign. Dr. L. D. Barnett has been the largest contributor to the Epigraphia 
Indica this year and publishes seven records of the Rashtrakuta kings, Krishna 
II, Krishna III (both called Kandara or Kannara-Vallabha, entitled Akalamraha) 
and Nityavarsha-An^oghavarsha whom Dr. Barnett identifies with Nityavar^a 
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Khottiga, the younger brother of Krishna III. One of the records of Krislmu III 
refers to the (Western) Ganga Viceroy Bntuga who was the brother-in-law of Krishna 
III. Dr. Barnett also edits three Western Chalukya records one of which mentions a 
Ohaliikyan Queen as the (tovemor of a Province. The remaining contributions con- 
cern Vijayanagara (ropper-plates. An important record among thest* is one whicli 
is edited by Mr. (’. R. Krishnamachari, the Publication Assistant in the olfite of the 
Assistant Archa'ological Superiiitendent for Epigraphy. Madras. It brings int(j promi- 
nence for the first time a subordinate family of namuufdft w ho were of the Matla family 
and belonged to the solar race and t he Cluda lineage (Isniig lienee also calle«l Mvw- 
Vhodm). One of the members of tliis fatuily luinnsl Ananta is known to have distin- 
guished himself as a famous 'relugu poet. It is worthy of note that Mr. Krishna- 
machari in editing these jilates has made a valuable suggestion in the interpretation 
of the jiassage which ot^eurs in almost eveiy 

Vijayanagara ret-ord of the third dynasty and has been uniformallt’ misinterpreted : 

‘ con(|uered and took from this (chief) the (hill fortre.ss (ailed) .\vanigiridurga.’ 
Mr. Krislmamachari's suggestion that w’e must divide the pas.sage ‘ vijity-ndiUte-stii- 
Admahi-fiimlurtfuiii ' and translate ‘ compiered and took the hill forfjess of .\davani ’ 
is (piite reasonable, siiu'i* the exi.stence of a hill fortress by name Avauujiriduriid is 
unknown and particularly because .idu/v/wi fAdoni) is mentioned among the eompiesis 
of Ramaraja of the third Vijayanagara dynasty in t he Telugu literature devoted to his 
praise. Tw'o important records for the history of the Kayakas of Madura have been 
publislmd as contributions by t he late Mr. 'I'. A. Gopinatha Hao a.nd the late Mr. V. Nate.sa 
Ayyar, w’hose early d(*ath has removed from our little band of Kpigraphical scholars 
one of its most promising men. 'I'he first is incised on seventeen and the second on 
seven copper-plates both belonging to the reign of the Karnata king V(Mikatapati- 
deva Maharava and are dated in the Saka year 152(K They give the conqih'te genea- 
logy of the Nayakas of Madura, and their exploits in some detail. 'I’he grants which these 
inscriptions register were made by Venkatapati-deva Maharaya, tlu^most famous of the 
Viji'.yanagara (!mperors of the third dynasty, at the request of prince Krishna-Bhupati, 
the then ruling Nayaka ol Madura. In this (tonneedion we are told that the heroic; 
Visvanatha Nayaka, the earliest chief of the latter dynasty, conquered the Tirnvmli 
or the king of Travancore and other riders in a pitched battle and became the loid of 
Madura, thus laying the foundation of t he Nayaka dyna.sty of Madura during tlie reign of 
Sada.siva Raya, the last king of the seiMind dynasty of Vijayanagara. Another of 
the later copper-plate records belongs to the end of the 17th century A. D. and while 
recording a grant by the presiding teacher of the Sarada-Matha at (kmje^varam to 
a certain Rama Sastri refers to the sanction received from the famous Golkonda Brah- 
man ministers Akkannaand Madanna. The editor. Mr. S. V. Visvanathan, M.A., adds 
translations of three very interesting passages taken from the Dutidi journal Hamrt, 
concserning these two State Officers of the Nawali of Golkonda, Abu Hassan Qutb Shah, 
whose drawings from life are given in the Madras Kpigi'aphical Report for 1915, page 
117 ff. 

“ Volume IV of the South Itidian Imcnpiom (IV xts) was passed for printing and issue 
from the Government Kpigraphist’s office during the year under report. It comprises 
in all texts of 1416 inscriptions including a few records already published, to which 
however, full refeiences are given. It is impossible to review in full the contents of 
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this huge volume. The inscriptions included in it embrace almost all the dynasties 
which held sway in Southern India, from the 7th down to the 17th century A. D. 
Generally they record gifts of lands or money or cows given to temples for various 
purposes. A few refer to the foundation of temples and villages. Some are political 
compacts entered into by Subordinate Chiefs with the niling king of the country. The 
most interesting Tamil inscription published in this volume is the one found engraved 
below the s(;ulptured panels in the Vishnu temple called Vaikuntha-Pemmal at Big 
Conjeeveram. It consists of a number of labels written in Grantha characters of the 
9th century A. 1). , to explain the sculptured .scenes a bove them. The scenes represent the 
events that took ])lact‘ nnnuMliately after the death of Paramesvara-pottavarraan IT,, the 
last, of the Palla va Kings of Kanchi, wlio.se line commences with Simhavishmi. Kvidently 
Maliendravarmaji 111, the younger brother of Paramesvara II, died before him and 
the latter died without i.ssue. It is stated that thei'C' l)eing no hing to rule the couiitn’ 
aftei' the death of Paramesvara. the Mahnmtrax and the Mnltvpmknlw al(*ng with 
other chief's of m<m approached Iliranyavarma-Maharaja, evidently a member of the 
collateral branch of Hhimavarman. the younger brother of Simluivishnu and re- 
presenting to liirn the fact of the king's dr^ath, requested him to give tliem a. rider. 
Hiraiivavarman sent for the principal chiefs and his own sons and enquired wliicdi of them 
would go. Seeing that all refused tin* offer, Pallavamalla, one of the .sons of Hiranya- 
varman. aged only 1:1 yi'ans, accepted it ; but his fathei' was luiwilling to .send him. 
Thereuyiou a (■eitaiii Dhariiikondaposar told the Icing that tliis son of his po.ssi^s.sed higli 
qualities like those of Vishnu and was destined to liecomo an emjieror. 'I’hcii tlio 
father consenletl and the young yirince marched to Kanchi wheri' he was received with 
roval honours and anointed as king under the name Xaiulivaniian with the title of 
Viflclridufin whicli means ’the cnishing thiuider-bolt Another important Tamil 
record jnildished in tliis volume, which is however much damaged, comes from Mamandur 
and belongs to the Pallava emperor Muhendravarmuii I of the 7th i-entury A. 1). 
who niav rightly In^ regarded as the greatest figure in the history of Taniifiaii (uvilizatiou. 
He was an artist, a ]»oct, a musician and an arclntcct, ami liis work, the burfesque 
AIuftorihmrjmdiasaHii, whicli is still .staged in Malabar, is already widely known. Almost 
ail the. Kanarese and Teliigu inscriptions .so far di.scovcrcd at Hanqii (Vijayaiiagar). the 
la,st great cayiital ofthi* Hindu Enqiireof the south, are published in this volume and are 
of verv great value for arriving at its correct history. 'I’he most noteworthy of llicm is 
a poetical record of liakshmauamatya. niini.st.er of Devaraya 1, (A. 1). 1400 to 1418), and 
the nephew of tlic famous literary lirothers Sayana and Madhava. Ijakshmana was 
himself a yioet of great merit and the patron of the Kanarese poet Madhura. .Another fine 
record of the period is a jmtsoHi. of tin* great king Krishnaraya of the .same family (Gene- 
ral No. 789) which gives us a clear insight into the peaceful state of his va.st kingdom 
and the all-roumi piogress lliat was the result of his efficient rule. Tlie numerous 
Telugu records of Draksharama which also apyiear in the volume, supply a fund of 
material to the Telugu .si-holar and research student. 

■' 'I'he .iVssi.stant Siqierintendcnt for Ejiigrupliy, Southern Circle, Madras, continues 
to publish his Annual lleport. s<q»urately. The total number of epigraphs examined by 
kis office during the year was 779, of which 688 were actually copied this year while 
the remaining were the balance left unexamined last year. Fifteen copper-plate records 
were also secun d for examination. 522 pages of manuscript containing supplemental 
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matter for Smith liulian Inm iptimis (Texts) Volume VI and 2,59(5 pages for Volume I, 
were prepared and sent to the Press. For Volmne Vllt of the same series were also got 
ready about 254 pages of manuscript. A valuable discovery was made by Mr. K. \. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar, Assistant Superintendent in the ottiiT of the (ioverument K])igrii 
phist, while he was in Madras for a few months acting as A.ssistant Superint^*ndent. 
Madras, in place of Mr. V^enkoba Rao. Jn the dark interior of the Varaha. cave tem])le 
at Mahubalipuram which had been e.xamim'd .several times belore, he inve.stigated again 
the fine .statues in the niches to .see if these bore any labels. The figure< had been 
noticed long ago, t)ut their identity is only clearly e.stabli.shed now by the in.scriptions 
discovered f)y Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya .\yyar. They are written in t he early I’allava- 
(5ra?itha characters and indi.sputal>ly })rov(' that the two grou])s of royal ]>er,sonages 
above \vhi«di the rei-ords are cut. are the iiortrait tigures of the I’allava kings Simha- 
vishnu and Mahemiravarman with tluur re.s]»ective queens. The,se with the nece.s.sjirv 
photographs will be published shortly as a Memoir ol the .A rcha* (logical Department. 
Another Pallava record of Nandivarmnn. also .secured by Mr. K. \. Sul)rahmanya 
Ayyar for examinati([n. informs us that Nandiv'arman assumed kingship while he was 
yet young and thus contirms what was s'a^tsl alrearly about Ivm in the ('((njeeveram 
inscri])tion of the Vaikuntha-l’erumal temph*. A number ol records ol the Vaidumba 
line of kings of the Sth and 9tli centuries wen* co])i(*d during the year, 'rhe.se 
kings claim to hav»‘ lieen the Udds of the Renaiidu 7,(KKt country and with the lianas 
and (langas seem to have ]>layed a very inqantatit part in the hi.sl.((ry ol the central 
di.stricts of the Madras Presidency in the Htli and 91 h centuries A. D. till they W(‘i‘e all 
brought under subj(*etion by tlu* t'lada Hmperor.s. In the ns-ords of (he Western 
Chalukvas examined this year, we may particularly mdc the rclationshijt which the 
Nolamba-l’allavas lanv to the Jnqterial (lhalukyas. 'I’here are inscrijUions also in the 
collectiiUi of the Southern Circle which introduce for tin- first time the mnues ol new 
personag(;s : tor insta’ic.i*. a hithertt( unknown queen ol Vikramaditya \ J is mentioned 
wh<»se name, was Priyaketaladevi and wh<( was .styled Ahliiniirii.snmsruH on account 
of her high attainments in music a.n<l knowledge ol many languages. A new queen 
of the Chola King J’ara?itaka I was Seyya Jihuvanasundari-.Vlaniyai . 'I'wo resauds 
of Kulottunga I. dated in his 34th and 3(5th years found this year in the Tanjore Dis- 
trict, approximately settle the (|ne.stion ((f the time to which A ira. Keralan .Adhira- 
jaraja-deva. the Chera. king of Ivongu belongefl, and prove it to be the beginning «)f the 
12th century A. D. Jn the c-ollection of inscriptions of the Vijaya.nagara dynasties, 
the one belonging totla* time of Harihara II (.A. D. 1397) deserves notice as mentioning 
the great Jaina (jenei-al ] rugaf)a Dandanatha, as the Mithnpradhnwt and the Hnjunprafi- 
pdlaka of Harihara. Hitherto he was sup}»o.sed to be a minister of Hiikka II, the .son 
of Harihara. Among the later inscri})tions noti(a*d in the year under re})ort. mention 
may be mad(* of one which refers to a Navaka chief of Damaral (Darritd) named 
Chennappa Nayaka with whom the appellation ChmuajHtlmw of Madras is to be 
associated. It was his son Damarla Venkatadri Naiyudu who gave Madras (.otlie Fast 
India Company with the sanction of tlu* Kaniata King Kanga. AH in A. 1). 1945. 

“ No epigraphical discovery lias been reported in the Province t>f Bengal, 'fhe 
Archaeological Superintendent examined afresh some records at the (lanesh temple 
in the Begunia group at Barakar in the District of Burdwan and ascertiuned the date 
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in which the temple was consecrated. The date is important inasmuch as it fixes the 
time when the style of architecture exemplified by the Begunia temples flourished. 

“ The thanks of the department are due to Pandit Lochan Prasad for bringing 
an inscription of high epigraphical value to the notice of the Archeological De- 
partment. It is written in Brahmi characters of about the 2nd century A. D. and 
is engraved on a wooden pillar now removed to the Nagpur Museum but originally 
found at Kirari in the Bilaspur District. The record is reported to have been a long 
one but unfortunately the surface of the pillar is now peeled off, taking away practically 
the whole of the record leaving only some twenty-three letters intact. Mr. Hirananda 
Shastri who had personally examined this pillar while he was Superintendent at Patna, 
notes in this connection as follows : ‘ The wooden pillar on which this ancient record 
was engraved is surmounted by what appears to be a Ikakuia and was in all probability 
a Yiipa or sacrificial post. If this is so, the present is the solitary instance of a wooden 
Yiipa yet found and this itself is a point of considerable interest. So far, we know 
only of three instances of stone Yupas in India. Of these two were discovered in the 
river Jumna near Isapur opposite the city of Mathura (Muttra) in the year 1910 and 
one in the hill fort of Bijaynagarh near Baina in the Bharatpur State, some forty 
miles south-west of Mathura. In the Dutch East Indies four inscribed pillars of the 
kind have hitherto been found at Koetei and have been published by Dr. Vogel. An- 
other instance of a Yupa-statnbha brought to our notice is in Mysore, near the Kodan- 
darama temple at the village of Hirimagalur. The Kirari fiillar as we find it now, 
however, does not very much resemble the stone Yupa.fi nor does it appear to correspond 
exactly to the description of a sacrificial post given in the Satapatha Brahmana. The 
shaft may have been once octagonal but it is not bent over at. the top as it should be 
according to the rules. We find however a seat above the kalma at the top and this 
is a special feature of the sac.rificial post. The householder performing the Vajapeya 
rites, for instance, had to climb a Yvpa and sit upon the seat at its top in token 
of his mounting to heaven. ’ The extant portion of the inscription, though not yet 
completely deciphered or understood, seems to favour the identity of the pillar with a 
Yupa and may possibly show that it was set up by the householder Asi. The inscription 
and the pillar which bears it afford ample material for investigation and are con- 
sequently invested with unusual interest. What remains of the inscription will be 
published in the Epi.yraphia ludica by Mr. .Hirananda Shjwtri. 

“ Regarding the work done in the Rajputana Museum at Ajmer, Rai Bahadur 
Gaurishankar Ojha says that he has examined some thirteen inscriptions in the year 
and that they are all of the mediwval period, ranging in date between the years 1154 
and 1662 of the Christian era. They ascribe themselves to the rule of the various 
kings of Ajm»£rm (Ajmer) or Medupata (Mewar), and record mostly the construc- 
tion of tcra,ples or memorials, grants of lands, etc. One of them, however, which 
was foumi near the temple of Ekalingaji, about 1.3 miles from Udaipur, while giving 
the genealog}" of the solar family of Mewar, states that Rana Rajasimha, whom it 
mentions as fourth in descent from Rana Pratopa, the undaunted foe of Akbar to whose 
reign it belongs, weighed himself against precious stones in the Samvat year 1709 (or 
A. D. 1652). Another inscription engraved on the pedestal of a stone image in the 
Jaina temple near Qaumukha at Chitorgarh is dated in Samvat 1543, and mentions 
Sri Rajamalla Rajendra as ruling over Chitrakuta-Mahaduiga, the fortress of Uhitor, 
at that time.” 
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As regards the progress made in epigraphical work in the Burma Circle, Mr. Chas. 
Duroiselle informs me that the first part of Volume 111 of the Epigraphia 
Birmanica has been issued under the editorship of Mr. C. 0. Blagden, and that the 
second part has gone through several corrections by Mr. Bladgen and is in the Press. 

“ The Epigraphia Birmanica, Volume III, Part 1. contains, in continuation of those 
published in Volume I, Part II, of the same jniblication, the decipherment and transla- 
tion with notes, by Mr. 0. 0. Blagden, of three of the early Mon inscriptions, which 
may be allotted to the 1 1th and ]2th centuries A. D. The first of these, whicJi, for the 
sake of convenient reference, has been called inscription No. IX, was originally found 
near the Tharaba Gate of the old City Wall, Pagan. It is in fragments, many of 
which, including the first jeortions. are missing. From the remnants it is calculated 
that the original must have exceeded over 1,(KK> lines, of which only less than half 
have been preserved. But in spite of this, it is by far the longest of the early Mon 
records that have yet been discovered. It records the building of a great palace 
at Pagan and the ceremonial attending the building. The name of the king is men- 
tioned by his royal title ; the precise times when the various actions took place are 
given, but unfortunately no year date is to be found in the fragments that remain. 
It is believed that the king referred to is king Kyanzittha, although the royal title 
mentioned in the inscription is that adopted by several monanhs of Burma, and 
it is calculated that the various dates mentioned therein best fit in with the end of the 
year 1101 A. D. and the early part of 1102 within the perio<l covered by Kyanzittha’s 
reign (1084-1112 A. I).). The inscription is unfortunately in a ba<l state of preser- 
vation, and Mr. Blagden says that if it were not for its many repetitions, a great por- 
tion of what remains of it would have been undecipherable. 

“ The other two inscriptions. Nos. X and XI, are short ones and do not call for 
any special mention. No. X records the dedication of lands to a pagoda somewhere 
near Pagan, and No. XI, the foundation of a Sima or Ordination Hall at Kyauksc. 
Neither of- these contains any date. They have been included among the early re(;ords 
on palaographical and philological evidence.” 

“ The number of new insm-iptions found in Burma this year,” Mr. Duroiselle says, 
” is 26, of which 21 were found in the Kyaukse District and the rest iji Arakau. 
Twenty-five are in Burmese. Amongst those which are dated, the earliest bears 
the date 593 Saka-raja (or 1231 A. D,). All these inscriptions are of little or no liis- 
torical interest being mere records of grants of lands or of religious buildings. One 
of them found at Shin-nge-det Taung, a small hill in the Mrohaung township of the 
Akyab District in Arakan, is written in late Gupta characters. Special rnentirjn has 
to Imj made of an inscription found at 'laung-gup in the Sandoway District, Arakan, 
as it is written in archaic square characters which on i)ala}ographic grounds may be 
assigned to the early part or middle of the 13th century. This is the oldest Burmese 
inscription yet found in Arakan and definitely disproves the view held by the late 
Dr. Forchammer that the Burmese alphabet began to be used in Arakan only in the 
16th century.” 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, the Government Epigraphist for Moslem Inscriptions, 
being absent in Europe as explained below on page 177, T regret to say that it is not 
possible to include in this Report any account of his work for the year 1922-23, as 
no statement has yet been received from him up to the time of going to Press. 
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SECTION IV. 

Museums. 

Mr. Kainaprasad ('hatula held charge of the Archa*oIogical Section of the Indian 
Museum lhr<»ughou1 the year, and .sends me the following account of the very useful 
work he has accojiiplished. Mr, Clianda writes ; — 

“ Tlie work of re-arranging the scidj)tures in the Bharhut Gallery was begun early in 
tl)(i year. The small n^stored railing wit h one corner pilla r and two short, arms tlia t stood in 
the southern part of the gallery was removed to the northern part, and the restored 
railing made up of a tew original pu ces froui the ctld railing of Bodh-Gava was dismantled. 
As a result,. sufficient room is now left in the .southern part of the gallery for a partial 
reconstruction of the old Bodh-Gaya railing with tla; av'ailahle original materials and casts 
of sculptures on certain of the railing stones still in situ. 'The middle pillar of the restored 
railing in the north-east corner of the gallery has been turned round so that the bas- 
relief illu.strating the Mahakapijataka (No. 407) is now exposed to view, and the frag- 
mentary medallions of certain rail pillars hitherto placed on the bench along tlic western 
wall have been placed on separate pede.stal,s along the eastern wall, 'i'lic sculptures in 
the Gupta Gallery liavc l>een le-arranged so far as practicahle in chronohtgical sequence, 
while, ill order to relieve the monotony of the long passage down the middle of the 
gallery, the colossal statue of the Boilhisattva from Sravasti has been installed on a 
pe<le.stal between Bays 1 and 20, a small pillar with sculptures in niches on four sides 
has l>ceu placed on a pedestal lietweeii Bays 4 and 17. a votive stupa has been set np 
between Bav.s 7 and 14, and tlie .sculptures from (.’amtaalia exhiliited on a table between 
Bays 10 and 11. Door frames and other arcliitecturul pieces have been mounted on 
suitalde jiedestals in the eastern verandah. Some of the duplicate sculptures reiuoveil 
from the Gupta Gallery have been temporarily displayed along the walls of the lower 
half of the marble .stair-case assigned to the Archasdogical Section, and the bigger and 
more mutilated specimens ha ve been arranged in the cellars where they may Ire con- 
veriientlv examined by specialists. In the work of re-arrangement of the sculptures 
Babu I’aresnath Bliattax'haryya, Gallery Assistant, rendered valuaftle assistance. 

Between ISOO and 189.7. Sir Charles Elliot, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presented on behalf of the Local Government casts of the iruscriptions of Asoka and 
of the inscri})tions in the lldavagiri caves in Dris.«u, and built a small room known as 
the Asoka (kmrt for exhibiting them. 'The room was demolished in 1903 in order to make 
roc.m for the new wing of the Museum building. 'The casts were then deposited in the 
gedown. Lust year the casts of the rirck edicts of .■isoka at Girnar, Khalsi, Dhauli 
and Jaugada, of the pillar e<licts of Lauriva Araraj and Lauriya Nandangarh, of the 
minoi' rock edicts of Sahasram and of (rther pillar and cave inscriptions of Asoka and 
of the cave inH('ri|»tions of his grandson Da.saratha were fixed on the walks of the south 
upyier sjallery of the new hall. The collection of (aists of the pillar edicts of Asoka 
has been completed by adding a ca.st of Pillar Edict VII on the Delhi-Siwalik pillar. 

‘ ‘ The anti(piities other than coins acquired during the year by purchase, or received 
as presents, *»r in exchange, or on loan, numbei- 283. This collection includes speci- 
mens dating from the [.aheolitliic pcri(Kl to the mid<Ile of the 1 8th century A. D. Five 
pala?olithic implemcuts, five neolithic implement, and four perforated ring-stones 
have been received iii exchange from the South African Museum at Cape Town. The 
Director General of Archajolog}^ in India has lent for exhibition 165 specimens exca- 
vated from the various sites of Taxila, such as the Blur mound, Sirkap, Chirtope, Mora 
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Moradu and Jaulitin, including terracotta figures and pottery of the Maui vaii |>erio<l Indian 
together with metal objccfis, stucco figures and heads of the (landlutra Sc1h>o 1, and Museum, 
glass tiles, ranging in date from the first century B. ('. to tlie fifth century A. I>. 

Sir John Marshall has also enriched the collection by lending 71 (landhara s<-nlprnres 
in stone and stucco cxcravated by the Superitdcndent of Archaeology, Frcmticr 
Circle, from Sahribahlol and Takht-i-Bahi ; but as the anlicpiities fiom Taxila. 
Sahribahlol and 'I'akht-i-Bahi have been or aiv to be described in the special rejjorts 
on the several excavations, they need not be further particularized here. 

“ The most important acajuisition during the year is a grou]) of representative 
sculptures from Mathura containing both plaster casts and original specimens. In 
the previous year a plaster cast of the (‘olossal Yakshaf ?) statue in the round found 
at I’arkham was installed in the Entrance Hall. Early this year we installed in the 
Gupta Gallery (Bay No. 1 ) a cast of the inscribed statue of Kanishka now in the Mathura 
Mascum of Arclueology which was excavated at Mat in the Mattra District. In the 
previous year casts <*f selected ancient Jain scidptures of the Matliura School from 
the Museums of Mathura and Lucknow \vere pre}>ared at a cost of Hs. partly 

contributed and partly raised from the Svetambara Jains of Calcutta In' Mr. 1‘uran 
Chand Nahar, M.A., B.L.. and these have now been e.xhibited in Bay Xo. 20 of the 
same gallery. In addition to the.se casts a representative grou]> of 20 original sculp- 
tures was also acquired ut .Mathura during the year for the Indian Museum by the 
Director General of Arclueology through Hai Bahadur Pandit Hadhakrislma, Hoiiorary 
Curator of the Mu.seum of that place. All these spa-imens have la^en displayed in Bays 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the Gupta Gallery. A brief note on tin* art represented by these sculp- 
tures will be found elsewhere in this report {ride pag(‘ HH). 

“ 'I'he Indian Mmseum has also received a few later mediawal ,sculptur(‘.s from 
Mathura. In mo.st c.a.se.s the material u.s(‘d is grey siindstone. though .sculptures <d red 
sandstone are not rare. In Plate XL« and h are reproduced two Jain ba..s-reliefs. With the 
former may be compared Plate Xli/a Buddliist .sculpture fro)n Sarnath (3' 7i" < 1' Oi"). 

But the most reuuirkable piece ( I' 4" X I' 22 ") iuthisgrou]) is represented by figure IS. 

In this bas-relief is represent (m 1 in a niche between two pilasters a four-armed figure .seated 
on a lotus. The fai-e, the lower hands, and the feet are damaged. J’he right iqqau' hand 
holds a srum (wooden laddie for ])ouring clarified melted butter), an attribute of 
Brahma, and the left up|)er hand holds a bunch of gra.s.s or a lotus. The legs are bw.'ked 
intlie yof/dnaiia (the ])osture of ]>erforming Ydyfi) and the lower hands are ])lac»Kl on each 
other on the la}) in the pose of dhynmi or rneditsition. Evidently it is an image of 
Brahma. Brahma is thus de.scribed in the Aynijnmlfta ( Bib. 1 nd.) ( Jiajjter 49. J 4 - -1 5 : — 

h lumhakurvlio jo/aynkto 
lirahtm hamayruvahmio/i //. dakKhii/c rlt-dks/i(hSnfr(tm-cha firiiw ivlme 
ill Kiiiifjikd dfi/asthdli Sarnsvatl Sdvifri mwidakuhl tfr //. 

“‘Brahma is four-faced, four-armed, pot-bellied, long-beardi*d and has matted 
hair and the l)est of swans for his carrier. In his right (hands) he liolds !» ro.sary of 
nlesha (eleo(^arpus) seeds and the mmi ; in bis left, (liands) a water-})ot, and a ]a)t con- 
taining melted butter. (He has) tSurasvatl on hi.s left and Savitri on his right.’ 

Matsyapurana, (Pof)na, Anaudasrama Series, No. 5) Chapter 3fi0, 40--44 ; — 

Brahma kanuiiajahtdharaiii kartamfuh sa chalur-mukhah I 
hani»dru(Jhah kvachit-kdrya/ikrarJiit cha Kamal dsumtli II 
wnmtafy jxidmayarbhdbliaH-chatvr-bdhvh kubhekshartah II 
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“ ‘ 1’Iiough it is the BhakU or devotion (of the devotee) that causes the manifesta- Indian 
tion of the image of the Bhagvat, in this matter the procedure of the ancient sages Museum, 
shouhl be followed. ’ Calcutta. 

“ As is evident from this and other sinvilar texts the image of an Indian divinity is 
not an objective reality, but has only subjective existence. So the worshipper is free 
to conceive his object of worship in his own way. But tradition handed down by 
ancient sages held him in check. Still, tradition could not always stifle the creative 
instinct of the image-maker., Hence the multiplication of varieties in iniages of the 
same deity. 

“ The Darbar of the Maihar State presented through the Director General of Arch- 
seology in India 8 pieces of later mediawal Brahmanic sculptures. All these belong to 
the Western School and are of very inferior workmanship. One of them is an image of 
Vishnu sleeping upon the Naga Sesha also called Ananta. According to the Vishnu* 
purana (Book VI, Chapter 4) Vishnu as creator enjoys this mystic slumber at the time 
of the dissolution of the universe. Though the piece is mutilated it deserves notice as 
the only specimen of the type in the collection of the Indian Mu.seum. Another sculpture 
in the collection, an image of Vishnu seated on a plain throne with the right leg hanging 
down (l' 10" X 1' 4"), is represented in PI. fig. c. 

“ A valuable addition to the 
small group of South Indian sculp- 
tures made during tlie year is an 
image of Nataraja (fig. 1) presented 
by Sir Henry Sharp, (’.I.E., late 
Secretary to the Department of 
Education and Health, Government 
of India. It is a four-armed image 
of the dancing Siva of the type made 
famous by the writings of Havell, 
Coomaraswamy and Rodin. Sans- 
krit and Tamil texts relating to 
Siva’s dance have been discus-sed by 
Coomaraswamy and Gopinath Rao.* 

To these texts may be added the 
account of Siva’s dance in the 
Kurmapumna, Part If {Uttaravi- 
bfiaga Chapter l - 5).t Once upon a 
time the sages Sanaka, Sanatkumar 
and others performed severe austeri- 
ties at the hermitage of Vadarika in 
the Himalayas, there saw the divine 
Nara-Narayiiiin, and asked these 
(|U(‘s( ions. ■ Wln'tice comes this uni- 
verse f Wliji) i.s .soul ? What is 
salvation i I\ lial kJ.snini (Lord) ? 

PiGi'RK 1. Siva Nataha.ta ko iiv Sik Hknry 

SitAuc To Till'; I vi'iA N ,\lrsi:i'M Auoii.ioii.ook ai, Skctiox, 

* Gopinath Ivao, Khniants of Hindu lamcHjraphy, \'ol. IJ, i*t. 1, Madraw, 1910, pp. —270. 
t TJie Knrmapurdna, Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 440—477. 
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What is the supreme Brahman?, etc., Nara-Narayanathen as.suraed the form of Vishnu 
and Siva appeared on the siiene. Requested by Vislinu, Siva expounded tet the 
sages tlie Yoga. .Aftei- finishing the di.seour.se Siva danced in the sky displaying the 
higluwt divine form {immrki fKimmim hhdmm-aimimui mm-praihrmyat)). I’he dance 
of Siva .svTidadi.sesthe (iosmic process (V1-.5) and a moT-e graphic repre.sentation of the 
symln)! is liardly comreivable. 

" Among new miscellaneous antiquities a few <leserv6 s|)ecial mention. One is a 
terracfUta mould of Mahistianiardini found at J’eshawar (7^," x oj") and presented to 
the Archil 'ological Section by Riii Sahib 1*. K. Mukherji, Superintendeni, office of the 
Director (ieneral of Arcfueology in India. Plate XL tig. c reproduces ii pliuster cast 
frmu this mould. It shows the godde.ssa.s luiving (Uily four arms. In certain respects 
tliis image of Mahishamardini ditfers from images of the goddess found in other parts 
of ludiii. 

“The Director (leiieral of .Vrclucologv in India has lent for exliihitioii a small 
golden image of Vtslinii riding oii (Jaruda, witli Vislmu’s two wiveis. Jjakshmi and Saras- 
vfiti on either side. Above the figure.': are the hoods of seven serpents whose coils serve 
as the frame. The frame work is oval in .slnipe ami measures 2|," x 2\" ineludijig the 
IkkkIs of the serpent.s. 'I'wo siiadl rings on the baidc indicate that the object was intend- 
ed to be u.sed as a pendant. 'I’he Liiigaits of Southern India use small phallic emblems 
of Siva in the .same fa.shion. 

■■ A few Bengali and Persian documents of con.sidorable hisforical value liave been 
added t(.i the collection during the year. Three of these relate to the lii.story of Bengal 
inthe reign of .\ lira ngzeb. The first is a deed of saleof landed property (tdliik) dated 
in the Btmgali year 1U7H, 1st Paush (Kith December, A. I ). KUiti). It is written in Ifengaji, 
and in })Iace of the modern Bengali form dini,, dinar, tainl, toindr occur dinhi, dmhar, 
fimilii, tmnhdr. The .second one is a deed of sale lecording a lairtain chaniUtla's voluntary 
sale of hiimself and his whole family as slaves for the jntiful .sum of Rs. !). It is 
dated in the Bengali year ]((74, 2t»th Sravan (14th Augmst, A. D. ]()(>7). The language 
used is cornqjt Sanskrit and the scuipt is Bengali. Unfortunately a few letters at tlie end 
of every line are lo.st, but even the damaged te.xt is worth reproducing. The deed reads 
as follows 

1 . SaniiiHtasiipramslyalanlrrita swinirdjamdwi MaJidrd'jdflhifdja Srittud Sul-- 

liitdiui 

2. Jiddsdhdhnidddtiuinmhhf'udnyiiii .('abhardjye tanniyojita Gavdamit ydulddhifpa 

Sa{hdh] 

3. Srlyuta Sdlmtakhdtut mihdsaydndmadkikare ttmniyuJda SuUuldmpmtdpa 

\T)hd\mt[rdi]. 

4 . lapukiyo jayayl raddra Sriyuta IspinddraMdtui uialid^aydhiddhikdre [tanniyu\ 

5. ktd Sidhitdnaprntdpa Dhdmrdi tapdklya nikaddm Srt Naridaldla- mahdsaye. id. .. 

6. yini fi,ihld.sliyodhika 'fHiwdiadahkata iakdrde Sulliitdmi-pratdpdfmrgaU Dhdma 

(m./;i . 

7. yrdnididayfrata Kdyasthapd<]dnird»i SnGdpindiha Majumaddrasadasyane..>» 


Ifldian 

Museum, 

Calcutta. 
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8. dha~masthitani tuthd vdstatrya Sri Rdtnajhv[iui] nmultlia ml’dsammvamudrhh . . . Indian 

9. tvd '])}Mmtrdi-m1mrdu.ljurqala-l)enm'rdmtfrdmaniv(m Sri Gopdiondmn rhaij Museum, 

,«[(»] 

10 . Htrif utr(dmiyd-mmetanmtnMU<tm rhiddyajKihalyd sircMihdy dUkhita 

ddtri Hthd 

11. pikritavdni soun 107 4 ta 20 urd mm . 


unhqnitics* 


Abstract. 

“ ‘In the reign of Maharajadliiraja, the gk)riou.s Sidlutdm (Sultan) (,\lanigir) fiad- 
asdlta, when, appointed by him. the glorioius Sahi.stalchana (Shaynsta Kliaii) was t he 
ruler of the Gauda country ; wlien. a])p(»inted by him, lH|>indurkliilua was tin* Jdya- 
yiriddm (fief-liolder) of tdqm Dhamrai iti Sullutanapratapa ; when, ap]*ointed l>y him, 
Sri Nandahi], Mahasaya was the Sikddra of tdjst Dhamrrd ; in the Saka year ] oSS. under 
the superintendence of (htpinath .Mazumdar. a resident of Kayastha])adri in Dhamrai, 
Gopahi of Chandala caste, a resident of Deniaran in the town of Dhamrai sold Jiiniself 
with his wife and cJiildren of his own free will in order to pay off dt‘bts, etc., for a sum 
of nine rupees (or coins) to Ifamajivan .\laulik (a re.sident of Kayasthaprida at Ifhamrai) 
on tlie 21»th Sravan in the year 1074.’ 


“ After the death of Mir Jumlah. Governor of liengal. in Shaista Khan was 
ap])ointed to succeed him. The tran.saction referred to in the .second de<*d occurred 
during the first term of Shai.sta Khan’s Governorshi]) (»f Bengal. Both the.se documents 
have been pre.sented by Mr. Ka)nakhya])rasa.d Bose. B.L., a r(*siden1 (»f Dhamrai 
in the Dacca District and latw in Mayurbhunj State service. A third ileed of side, also 
presented by Mr. Bose, is dated in the Bengidi yesii' 1114 (.\. 1). 1707). 

‘I he l)ire(itor Gener<il ol .Ai'chuHilogy in India ]>resen1(*d tAvo l*(U‘si!iii (huaiments. 
One of the.se is a letter ol c<.>ndolence Irom the Kmjieror .Aui'iingzt'b tt» Mir flamal|uddinj 
whose full name was Siifdar Khan Midiummad .bimaluddin. .lanaduddin’s father 
Azam Klum was the Governor i.Nazini] of Bengal for ji .short time. He wiis ilismi.ssed 
and died iit Daccii, (.lahiOigiruiigar) in the 21st yeiir of Auningzeb’s reign in A. D. 1(>77. 
Azam Khan had two .s(»ns. . bimaluddin and Saleh Khan. At the time of Azam Khan’s 
death Saleh Khan was in ()ris.sii and .laJiialnddin at Diicca. I'rince Muhammad Azam, 
third SO]) of Aurangzeb. was appointeil Governor of Bengal afte]’ .A.zani Khan. In this 
letter Aurangzeb olfers his condolence to Mir .bimaluddin on the death of his father and 
otdets him to pioceed to the Imjierial court with the do])endents and behoigings of his 
father on the arrival of 1‘rijice Muhammad Azam and Saleh Khan at Dacca. 'I’he letter 
is dated 29th Haln II, in the 21. st year of the reign of Aurangzeb (Monday. 2nth 
.Tune 1078). On the obvor.se the letter bears the seal of Aurangzeb dated 1079 U. 
(= 1068 A. D.), and on the rcver.se an emlonscinent in the name of l’rinc<“ Muhammad 
Mauzzam Shah Alam, second son of Aurangzeb. and his .seal dated 19K7 H ( — 107(i 
A. D.). 

“ The second 1’er.sian doc-ument is a Farwdn of Alamgir 11 dated in the 1st year of 
his reign (A. 1). 1754) and records the annual grant in perpetuity of 3.590 dmiis from 
Parganah Zharsah in the Shahjahanabad (Delhi) Province to one Lai Muhanmiad 
Khan on the death of Muhammad Naki Khan and others. The seal of Alamgir II is 
dated 1167 H. (=A. D. 1754). ^ 

ii> 
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Indian 

Museum, 

Calcutta. 

Coin 

Cabinet. 


“ A collection of 222 (199 silver and 23 copper) coins of the Muha m madan dynasties 
has been added to the cabinet during the year. With the exception of 1 06 coins presented 
by Mr. R. 1). Banerji, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Western CJircle, 
the others are all Treasure Trove coins presented by the Governments of Bengal, the 
United Provinces, and the Punjab, the Diretvtor of Industries, Central Provinces, and the 
Bom bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. All the Treasure Trove coins are Mughal 
coins with the exception of 54 silver of the independent Sultans of Bengal presented by 
the Government of Bengal, one of which, that of Alauddin Firuz Shah, son of Bayazid 
Shah, dated 817 H. (A. D. 1414) of Satgaon mint, is unique. The collection presented 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji is remarkable for variety. It includes 70 coins of the Durrani 
kings, a few coins of the Shahs of Persia, some coins of the Sultans of Delhi, Malwa and 
Jaunpur ; one coin of a Bahmani Sultan, and 20 coins of the Mughal Emperors.” 


Delhi Museum. Mr. Blakiston reports that 


“ With effect from the 1 st April 1922 the charge of the Delhi Museum of Archa>ology 
was transferred from the Delhi Administration to the Archroological Department. 
Twelve new exhibits and 235 coins, as detailed in Appendix were received in the Museum. 
One of the exhibits, viz., a specimen of calligraphy written by Prince Humayun, a cousin 
of the Emperor Akbar Shah II, deserves special notice. It consists of a congratulatory 
verse presented to the Emperor bn the occasion of the rejoicings held in honour of the 
recovery of the latter from illness. The new picture cases numbering thirteen in all, 
alluded to in last year’s report, have now been erected, and a start has been made 
towards arranging in them the pictures which are to be provided with descriptive labels 
printed in gilt. Six standard cases have also been constructed from designs by the 
Superintendent under his supervision and have been placed in the Museum for the 
display of miscellaneous exhibits, and some of the old cases have been removed.” 


Taj Museum, “ To the collection of the Taj Museum, Agra, the only additions made this year 
Agra. were two photographs of the Taj Mahal presented by the Right Honourable the Marquis 

Curzon of Kedleston, and one old China bowl, purchased.” 

Peshawar Though the Peshawar Museum is, strictly speaking, a Provincial institution, its 

. Museum. collections are almost entirely the property of the Imperial Government and as the 
Superintendent, Archasological Survey, Frontier Circle, acts ex-officio as Honorary 
C’urator, and no small portion of his time is expended in its administration, the annual 
statement is, therefore, included in this review. Mr. Hargreaves reports as follows : — 


“ The Peshawar Museum, despite its purely archeeological interest, still maintains 
its popularity, the total number of visitors reaching 55,058. 

“ The acquisitions, during the year, numbered six hundred and thirty-nine, five 
hundred and eighty-two being coins, the remainder, without exception being antiquities 
recovered in the recent pperations at J amalgarhi and transferred on loan to the Museum 
by the Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Frontier Circle. Of these coins, 532 
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were purchased, 451 being the hoard of copper coins dealt with on page 159 below. Peshawar 
Seven coins were obtained from the collection of Dr. Taylor, and 74 locally, being prin- Museum, 
cipally Mughal and Barakzai pieces. Among the local purchases was a rare coin of 
Jahangir concerning which Major MTiittell has been good enough to furnish the following 
note : — 

“ 1 have to record the acquisition by the Peshawar Museum, by purchase in 
Peshawar City, of a half rupee of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir minted at 
Kabul in the first year of his reign and bearing his pre-accession name of 
Salim. The couplet on the coin is as follows - 

‘ May the currency of the coin of Kabul in the name of Shah Salim continue 
for ever from the abode of the servants of the Living (God), the 
ancient of days.’ 

“ One other specimen only of this coin appears to be known ; it was described by 
Rodgers in Hare MugJialCoim in the J. A. S. B. 1890 and is catalogued iti the Catalogue 
of the coim in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. (Nelson Wright, No. 686). 

“ 1’he specimen acquired by the Peshawar Museum is in excellent condition and* 
is better centrejl than the other known example. 

“ Fifty coins w'cre presented, namely, 7 billon coins of Sabaktagin by G. Cunning- 
ham, Esquire, O.B.E., I.C.S., Political Agent, Tochi, being part of the hoard mentioned 
on page 159 below, one copper coin of Malik Ambar by the Government of the Central 
Provinces, 10 silver coins of the Bengal Sultans by the Government of Bengal, 9 silver • 

Mughal coins by the Government of the United Provinces, 5 silver Mughal c^oins by the 
Punjab Government and one gold jHidma to-wAio, 8 silver and 5 copper Mughal coins and 
4 copper coins of the Gujarat Kings by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

“ Thirty -two books and reports were added to the Museum Library, the purchased 
volumes dealing exclusively with the history, numismatics, antiquities and inscriptions of 
India and adjacent regions. 

“ More than a hundred metal antiquities which had been recovered at various 
times by excavation on the Frontier, and which required skilled attention were sent to 
the Archspological Chemist for necessary treatment. These have now been received 
in excellent condition and have been replaced in their original show cases. 

“ Necessary repairs to the Museum fabric have been carried out, but nothing has 
yet been done to improve the grounds. An effort has been made to maintain the lime 
hedge and some flower-beds were planted in front of the building, but these merely 
serve to emphasise the surrounding desolation. 

“ Since 1906 photographs of 813 Museum antiquities have been prepared by the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, in whose office the negatives are 
preserved. To facilitate reference to these negatives the Custodian has prepared a list 
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givinf{ the negative uuniher, size, description, Museum number of the antiquity, and the 
case number, and an endeavour wil) be made to have an album of prints prepared 
from tliese negatives for the convenience of visitors desirous of purchasing prints. 

Tlie revision of the Han<lbo«)k to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum referred 
t(t in last year's report has been started, Inil the f lonorary Curator lias been so frequently 
a.l)si‘nt from lieadquarters tliat fmt little progress lias been made with the text. 
The new blocks for tile plates have, however, been prepared and every effort w'ill be 
made to complete the revision but the Honorary (hirator’s additional charge of the 
Muhammadan and Hritish Monuments of the Ihinjab will, it is feared, render any 
prolonged stay at Peshawar improbable ui the immediate future. 

Very few of the large images in the lower gallery have their bases or jiedestals 
intact and to make them stand upright against the w'all the irregularities have, hitherto, 
been corrected by stone wedges. In (“leaning ofierations these have, on .stweraJ occa.sions, 
slipped, residting in damage* to the sculpturees and sometimes to adjoining case’s. For 
the adeeniate and sale disjilay etf thew image's .something more ajipropriate was felt 
to be necessary and the metli(nl adojiteil at the 'Paxila Mu.seiini lias been followed and 
^21 images have lieen provideMl with neat but substantial shisliam jiedestals. which not 
only give them staliility but add considenably to their appearance. Ai'rangemients 
arei being made to supply the remaining images with similar stands. 

‘‘ In last yevir’s rejiort it was stated that Major H. M. Wliittell. O.B.K., 
hopenl to be able to survey the* coin collection, selee l (hose worth retention and draw up 
a mamiscrijit catalogue. As lie was fortunately retained on the Frontie’r he has siicce’edcd 
in jirejiaring. in manuscrijit. a catalogue of the following Minseaun coins ; Creek King 
of Bactria, K iiigs of Cliazui. Pathan Kings of 1 tellii. and the coins of .\klia.r and Jahangir. 
Under Major WliitteH’s diri’ction the Custodian jiiirchased a number of coins in the 
Peshawar bazar, iiii luding a number of J-arakzai jiieces e»f wliievh the* Museum had 
hitherto jiosse^ssed but tew sjiea'iiiie'jis. 

“ It was noted last yew that si.xty-si.'i sculjiturcs belonging to the (fovernnient of 
India and including several forine'rly exhibited in the Pesliawar Museum had been trans- 
ferred on loan to the Indian Musemm. Calcutta, and that five large images still remained 
to be desjiatche’d. 'I'hese were likewise transfemHl during the year. In hVliruary 
1923 forty-two additional antiejuities. including two of the IWliawar Museum collection, 
and comjirising stucco figures and heads, reliefs and inueges we^re similarly transferred 
on loan to the J^itna ]\luseuni. 

In addition to all Sundays the Museum was closed to the public for twenty-four 
davs. the* Hall being reeniired for various public jiurposes, conferences, meetings and 
dej:artnieutal examinations. 

“ The (Hinduct of visitors has lieen exemplary. The members of the staff of the 
Museum have jierfornied their duties satisfactorily and the Custodian, M. Dilawar Khan, 
has continued to display a very real interest in the collections and has performed his- 
important duties with fidelity, intelligence and zeal.” 
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Rai Bahadur Daya Rata Sahni, as Honorary Curator of the Museum at Sarnath, Sarnath 
reports that ; — Muscant. 

“ With effect from the 1st June 1922 the maintenance of t he Archaudogical Museum 
at Sarnath lias lieen transferred to the charge of the Superintendent . Arcliieological 
Sttrvey. Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern (.'iri’le as (‘.t-offirm Curator, who 
now exercises in regard to tlie Museum all the powers formerly exerci.sed liy the Com- 
missioner of the Benares Division. From the same dale tlie thirator of the I'rovincial 
Museum, Lucknow, ceased to be Honorary (hirator of the Sarnatli Museum. I )uring its 
existence of about 14 years, this institution has yearly gained in pojnilarity and lias been 
inspected by visitors from all ])arts of the world. In the alweime of a turnstile it is 
difficult to estimate thi' annual number of vi.sitors but it is judged that it is never Jess 
than 50 to 00 thousand. M'he highest atteudaiu'e is in the month of Sravan, when t he 
greater part of the jiopulation of Benares and the neighbouring villages pay their 
homage to the Mahadeva temple at Sarnath incidentally visiting the Arclaeological 
remains. Among distinguished visitors may be mentioned His ICxcellencv Sir William 
Marris. (Governor of the United l‘rovinces. and their Higlmi*.sses the Prince and I’rincess 
Bidva of Siam who were taken rounrl by tlii> cr-offUio Curatoi- under orders of tJie 
(fovernment of India. Some 50(t America, n touri.sts al.so visitisl tJie Museum. 

“ The Museum galleries juesent a crowded appearance owing to tin* addition of 
numerous sculptunw brouglit to light by recent excavations, d'his congestion can only 
be relieved bv talving out surplus exhibits and arranging them in a suitable godown 
outside the Museum proper. .A proposal to provide an extra room behind the Museum is 
being submitted to the Director (leneral of .Andiaadogy in India.. It will tlien be possibh; 
to re-arrange the sculptures in the galleries with suitable spaces between them. Some 
two hundred new (!X])la.natoj'y labels havi* been printed a.nd will be atti.xed to the more 
important anticpiities. 

“ The Sarnath collections afford remarkable opportunities lor the study of tlupta 
and earlier Art and Architecturi', and are frequently iisi'd foi- such purpo.ses by scholars 
from Benares and Bengal. 'I’lie need of a small lilirary of bo«>ks dealing with the anti- 
quities of Sarnath and allied subjects is keenly felt. As a lirst step towards meeting 
this demand the Superintendent recommends the inclusion of this institution in the Free 
Distribution List of the Department for the fits* supply of its future publications. 

“ The garden attached to the Museum has been laid out in accordance with designs 
prepared by Sir John Marshall in 1912. A few years ago the original beds containing 
biotas and flowering plants were removed and new beds made by tlu? Superintendent, 
Government Gardens, Fyzabad, who was a})|>ointed to look afte?' this garden liy the 
United I’rovinces (Tovernment. The new beds proved ipiitc unsatisfactory, and under 
the orders of the Director General of Archaailogy they have now been eliminated and 
grassed over, and the old ones have again been rcistored ami replanted with biotas and 
rose plants obtained from the Taj Garden at Agra. 'J’he lawns also suffered from 
insufficiency of water supply as some of the underground earthen pipes which irrigated 
the lawns had become worn and leaked at several jilaces with the result that most of 
the water was absorbetl into the soil and never i-eached the surface. The whole of the 
pipe line has now been dug out and repaired with new earthen pipes wherever necessary. 

Portions of the Museum compound on the north and east sides have also lieen grassed 
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over with clean turf, and new approaches provided along the Museum walls on both 
those sides. An estimate amounting to Rs. 1,476 for the construction of a surface drain 
along the north side of the compound has been sanctioned. This drain will be con- 
structed as soon as funds are available. 

“ The last seventy-three copies of the Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum 
w-ere sold to the public during the year and the sale- proceeds amounting to Rs. 273-12-0 
credited into the Benares Treasury. Arrangements are being made for reprinting a 
revised edition of the Catalogue and printed copies of the 3rd edition of the Guide 
which is also out of print, will be ready before the commencement of the next cold 
weather. The total expenditure on the maintenance of the Museum during the year 
amounted to Rs. 2,41 8-1 2-0.” 

Mr. Page writes : — 

“ The only Museum in the Central Circle maintained from Imperial Funds by the 
Archaeological Department is that at Nalanda, w'here a small collection of the finds 
recovered from the site in the course of excavation is housed temporarily in one wing of 
the Archffiological Rest House. 

“ The collection comprises a considerable number of small images, both in metal 
and stone, of the Buddhist hierarchy. Among them are two very fine stone sculptures of 
the Buddha seated in bkumisfmm-mudm, and surrounded by scenes depicting the prin- 
cipal events of his life, from the birth in the Lumbini Grove at Rummindei, in the 
modern Nepalese Terai, to the Nirvana at Kushinagara in the same territory. 

“ Images of Puranic-Hindu deities, also recovered on the site, are included in the 
collection ; and incidentally afford evidence of the general eclecticism of medieeval 
India in the matter of religious faith. 

“ Seals too, some special to the Nalanda monastery, and others of places outside it, 
are a feature of the collection ; which further includes a large number of earthen pots 
and vases of pleasing shape, ancient locks — identical with the country-made variety 
of the present day — incense burners, sceptres, and even coats of mail-araiour ; these 
last doubtless having some connexion with the sack of the Nalanda monastery at some 
time during its eventful existence. 

” A list of the finds by which this collection was augmented during the year under 
review is given separately in Appendix D. 

” For the better accommodation of these articles, four imit wall-cases designed by 
the Archeeological Superintendent were obtained at a cost of Rs. 1,819 during the year; 
and the construction of the godown and chaukidars’ quarters conunenced in the previous 
year was carried to completuin at a cost of Rs. 1,649 ; the total sum expended on the 
work being Rs. 4,663. 

“ In February 1922 the Museum collection was visited by Their Excellencies the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa and.Lady Wheeler ; and the Archapological Superintendent 
vrho was in attendance, also had the honour of accompanying Their Excellencies over 
the excavations at the Nalanda site.” 
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The Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, sends me through Mr. Longliurst Madras 
the following list of the more noteworthy additions to the epigraphicnl collection in the Museum. 
Archaeological Section of the Madras Museum, although this institution is of course in 
no way under the Archasological Department. 

“ (1) A set of four copper-plates having holes to enable them to l)e strung on a 
ring, was purchased from Mr. G. Ramdas Pantulu, Headmaster, Roard High School, 

Jeyporc. They record that Saktivarman, the Lord of Kalinga, gave the village of 
Hakaluva to a Brahman name<l Kuniara.sarman on the lull-moon day in the month 
of Vaisakha in the 13th year of his reign. 

“ (2) A set of tlu-ec copper-plates strung on a ring, the ends of which are secured by 
means of a seal bearing on the countersunk surface a legend (much worn) of w'hich the 
last line has been read as Rn {jo)niamrrnasya, was pixrchased from Mr. G. Ramdas, 
Headmaster, Board High School, Jeypore. They record that Umavarman, the Lord 
of Kaling a, gave the village of Briliatpushta to a Brahman mimed Haridatta in the 
30th year of his reign. 

“ (3) A set of three copper-plates strung on a ring, the ends of wliich are secured 
by means of a small mass of copper on which is impressed the figure of n conch, was 
purchased from the widow of the late Mr. T. G. Gopinatha Rao. They record that the 
Lord of Chikura gave the village of Pulaka to a Brahman named Harisarman in the 
6th year of his reign. 

“ (4) A set of copper-plates strung on a ring, tlie ends of which are secured by 
means of a seal which bears in relief the emblems of a boar, a cliauri and sojiie indistinct 
emblems, was purchased from Boyapati Bulleyya, Singarajupalem, Kistna District. 

It records that the Eastern Chalukyan King Raja Raja II, son of Kullottanga Chola I, 
gave twelve villages to his close friend and subordinate Mammadi Bhiraa as a governor- 
ship in respect of 1,000 villages comprising the Vengipuravishaya. The gift was made 
on the 27th .July 1076 A. D. These plates give the date of the coronation of the king. 

“ (5) A set of three big copper-plates was presented by Mr. Hari Rao of Kum- 
bakonam. They rexjord that Vijiaraghava, one of the Nayak Kings of Tanjore, gave the 
village of Alamelumangapuram as agrahara to Vaishanaya Brahmans who were well 
versexl in the Vedas. It is dated Mw<i Pawrnima in the year Maumathu, saka 
1578 (A. D. 1666). 

“ (6) A small copper-plate in Oriya (diaracters was purchased locally. It records 
the grant of a plot of land to a Brahman by Ramachandra, King of Nandapura. 

“ (7) A set of five copper-plates strung on a ring, the ends of which arc secured by 
means of a seal bearing the surface the legend TywfadJmiu between a crescent and a 
lotus, was purchased from F. Subramania Sastri, National College, Masulipatam. They 
record that the Easteni Chalukyan King, Indravarman, gave the village of Konda- 
naguru to a Brahman named Chendisarman. The discovery of these plates has proved 
beyond doubt that this King, Indravarman, did actually rule, a point not definitely 
settled before.” 
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The following notes on non-departrnental museums in Eastern India are contribut- 
ed by Mr. K. hi. Dikshit : — 

“ The Director, Varendra Research Society, reports that three stone images were 
added to the Society’s collection this year. One of these is a rare image of Kartikeya 
from Mahatore in Dinajpur District, which discloses fine artistic execution. Another 
is a Chamuuda image from the same locality. Among six terracotta objects acquired 
for the Museum, two carved tiles bearing the figures of dwarfs from Biharail in the 
iiajshahi District deserve particular mention. 'I’lie numismatic collection of the S(wiety 
has been enriclied by the addition of 113 coins, almost all (if the Pathan, Bahmani, 
Gujerat, Malwa, Adilshahi, Nizam.shahi, Durani, Mysore and Mughal dynasties. 

“ The most notable addition to the Archa!ological Section of the Dacca Museum 
during tlie year is a monolithic granite jn’llar obtained from the ruins of an ancient temple 
at Sfinarangiu Vikrampur. District Dacca. The monolith is one of the biggest ever 
discovered in Easl Bengal and must have belonged to the tiuiudufKi in front of the temple 
of which the plinth was discovered in cour.se of the excavation and removal of tlie pillar. 
The pillar is 17 le(‘t 4 inches in length and *24 iiudies square at tlie base, while it tapers 
towards the end. The shaft is octagoiuil in the middle with a s(|uare .section at the 
top and bottom decorated by rectangular and triangular arab(is(}ue mouldings. The 
pillar is about l,oOmaund.s in weight and it was with gicat difficulty that it was removed 
to the ])recin( ts of the Museum. 

The numismatic sia tion of the .Mu.seum, which is .strong in tliei.s.sues of the Inde- 
pendent Sxiltuns of Bengal, was further amplitied V>y the acquisition of 14!> coins of the 
same series, of which 103 w(‘re reeeiv(‘d as ])resen1s from the (Jovernment of Bengal 
and the rest purchased fromthe Dacca I'ollectorate. A de.scrii>tive illustrated catalogue 
of images in the Mu.seum collection, with which are incoiqiorated notices ofall the more 
inqiortant images in Eastern Bengal, is in press. 

■■ The (Secretary. A.s.sani IN'.search iScs ietyat Gauhati. rejiorts that two stone in- 
scriitioiis have been added to the, Society's collection, one of which was recently found in 
the mklst of jun.sjle at Boko in Kamnq* District and is juobably written in Ahom 
characters. An inscribed stone pillar from (sadiya with .-Vhom inscription has also been 
removed to the Society. Two metal images of A'ishnu were also obtained, one of which 
is a fine image with attendant figures of Ijaloshmi and Sarasvati found. in the ruins of 
an ancient temple named liaidoniiio J)ol near Dibrugarh. Some of the old pieces of 
Ahom cannon lying in the conqiound of the Civil .Stirgeon were made over to the Society. 
The collection of coins now numbers 8‘2 of which 7!l arc silver coins of the .Ahom kings 
of Assam.” 
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SECTION V. 

Officers on Special Duty. 

Sir Aurel Steiu sends me the followinj^ note* on the work done hv hini.self and Mr. Sir Aurel 
Andrews during 192‘2-23. Stein’s work. 

As recorded in the Report, on my labours yi the jirecoding year, the tasks con- 
nected with the elaboration of the scientific results of my .second (\uitral- Asian ex pc'- 
dition had been brought to a successful conclusion liy the pnl)|ication of the two large 
works Serindia and TJu’ TJionmud Buddhas at the close of 1 921 and in the spring of 1 922, 
rea])ectivcly. It thus became possible for me during the year 1922-23 to concentrate 
my efforts mainly upon the pre})arHtion of the Detailed Report on my third (’entral- 
Aisian expedition, 1913-16. Work on this very extensive task had been started in the 
summer of 1919, but was subsequently stopped by the protracted and heavy laltouis 
wliicli the publication of the two above-named works entailed during the years 1920 
and 1921. It was impeded also by the equally exacting laltours which down to 1922 1 
liad to devote to the preparation of the atlas of maps comprising all the .surveys of iny 
three journeys in Chinese^ Turke.stan and Kan-su and to that of the Menwir dealing with 
this cartographical record. 

“ During the spring and summer of 1922 a gotal deal of my tinu* was .still claimed by 
the successive stages of revi.sion which the la.st of these 47 map sheets, on the scale of 
1,500,000, prepared at the Trigonometrical Survey (Iflice, Dehra Dun, needed, and by 
the passing through its press of the detailed Memoir m these ma])s, filling with its various 
Ap])endice.s 208 jiages foolscap* ])rint and forming Volume XVI I of the Heeords of ihe 
Survey of India. 'I’lie selection of suitable illustrations for this volume (uit ol the thou- 
•siimls of ])hot<*grap>hs brought ba(!k from my three journeys and their reproduction with 
the needful explanations, etc., also cost an appreciable aiuounl of tijne during the re.st of 
the year. The jmblicaticn of the volume has .suffered delay over the reproduction at 
Cahaitta of the numerous plates c«,iitaiuiug the.so illustrations, but may now be shortly 
expected. 

“ During the first half of the year under re])ort the work of cataloguing and sys- 
tematically describing the thou.sands of antiquities brought to light in the course of . 
my third expedition, and tem])orarily de])ositedat Srinagar, was concluded through the 
joint efforts of Mr. h’. H. Andrews, late J’rincipal of the A. 8. Technical Institute, Sri- 
nagar, and Miss F. Ijorimer, my second assistant. Mr. Andrews, whose devoted and 
experienced collaboration in all matters involving artistic and te(-hnical kmtwledge had 
been of tlie greatest value to me for the study of the multifarious arclueological remains 
Contained in my successive Central Asian collections, conqdeted his final revision of the 
Descriptive Li.st of antiques, to be published in my Detailed Reitort. before ndimiuishing 
his Srinagar appointment at the end of November 1922. Miss Ijorimer who. aided by 
the prolonged experiem^e she had gained by licr work on my second collection at the 
British Museum, had been able to render very valuable help in this Itig task, returned to 
England at the beginning of the same month on completion of her term of appoint- 
ment. 

“ Notwithstanding the detailed information on all antiques recorded in the 
Descriptive IJst, frequent need arises for direct reference by myself to particular 
antiques as the writing of my Detailed Report progresses. In order toprovide lor the 
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assistance required in this and similar tasks, and also for the systematic safeguarding 
of the contents of the collection, while it remains at Srinagar, Miss H. L. E. Burgess 
has been employed as temporary assistant since Miss Lorimer’s departure. 

“ Among the minor bisks which claimed Mr. Andrews’ and my own joint attention 
before his departure for 1 )elhi was the preparation of a detailed plan for such an exten- 
sion of the present collection building at the New Delhi Museum site as will j)erniit the 
Indiiiii share of the antiques from my second collection, as well as all antiquities com- 
prised in tlie third collection (apart from the wall paintings already provided for by the 
existing building), to be exhibited with adequate safeguards for their preservation. This 
additional accommodation had been contemplated alrea<ly at the time when the present 
building was erected. 1 ts provision, as soon as financial considerations permit, is highly 
desirable. It wdll be impossible without it either to render the manifold contents of the 
collections, possessed of artistic and similar general interest, accessible to the public 
or even to assure their safe preservation from climatic and other risks. 

“ Mr. Andrews’ temporary employment for the work of setting up the ancient 
Buddhist W'all paintings of my third collection at the New Delhi Museum building was 
sanctioned in 1922 by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for a period of five months. 
Accordingly, Mr. Andrews after leavirq? Kashmir was able to carrj’ on this work to which 
he could previously attend only during brief periods of winter vacrations, continuously 
till the close of April. The report- furnished below by his own pen shows the amount of 
steady progress he w'as able to accomplish in this important task. It is equally satis- 
factory to record that through a special grant provided by the Director (leneral of 
Archajology it bec-amc possible to have glazed wall cases constructed on Mr. Andrews’ 
designs and under his direct supervision, for two out of three large rooms of the existing 
depository building. These will allow the greater ])ortioii of the ancient frescoes re- 
covered and set. up with so much care to be exhibited with adequate safeguards for 
their future preservation. 

“ In this connection it may be mentioned that during the stay which a month’s 
absence from Srinagar in February enabled me to make at New Delhi, Mr. Andrews and 
myself prepared the detailed scheme according to which all the frescoes from both my 
second and third collections will find their final and most suitable display on the walls 
of the existing building. 

“ For the rest of the year 1 devoted all available time and energy to work on the 
Detailed Beport of my third expedition. The task of writing it is rendered somewhat 
more difficult by the fact that it has not been preceded by the publication of a personal 
narrative, recording geographical and other observations of a more general character, 
such as my Sand-biirml Huim of Khotan and Demi Cathay had provided in the case of 
my first tavo journeys. 

“ The magnitude of the task involved may be judged from the fact that the explo- 
rations carried out on this journey extended over two years and eight months, and that 
the aggregate of the marching distances covered between the Pacific watershed on the 
east and the Pamirs and Seistan in the west amounted to nearly 11,000 miles. Never- 
theless the recording of these explorations and of their results proceeded sufficiently far 
during the year underteport to justify the hope that it will be completed in a form fit 
for printing before the close of the official year 1923-24. 
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“ The clean drawing of the very numerous plans, etc., needed to illustrate excava-Sir Aurel 
tions, etc., has progressed port passu, and is now nearly finished. But the preparation Stein’s work, 
of plates with reproductions of all notable antiquities is a task which must be left for 
future arrangements after the text is completed.” 

Mr. Andrews writes from England on his work at New Delhi as follow's ; “ Work on Mr. Andrews’ 
the backing and mounting of the ancient Buddhist wall paintings brought from ruined work, 
shrines in the Turfan District of Chinese Turkestan by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.K., in the 
course of his Third Central Asian Expedition (1913-1010) was resumed in December 1922 
and was continued until April 1923. 

“ The character of the paintings w'as briefly indicated in my last report, in which 
was also described the method employed by Sir Aurel Sttun for removing them from the 
original walls and jiacking them for transportation to India. 

” The procedure ado])ted by me for backing and mounting the paintings, also des- 
cribed in ray previous report, was continued during the period under review’. As assist- 
ants 1 secured twt) students from Mr. Lionel Heath, Principal of the Mayo School of Art, 

Lahore, and two from Mr. Nat Heard, Principal of the (lovernment School of Aits and 
Crafts, Lucknow’. One of the Ijuhore students fell sick almost at once and had to return 
home. The other three worked well after they had learned the proces.ses. Tw’o local 
black-smiths w’ere employed to prepare the aluminium frames which form the support 
for the pictures, and they worked c[uite intelligently towards the end of the period. 

The clerk (liabu Prem Narayan) was very helpful in all directions, whether at clerical 
work, or the various phases of the picture mounting and hanging. 

“ Many of the paintings dealt with this season were of a particularly friable nature 
and had suffered rather baclly in transit in spite of the excellent packing. The rearrang- 
ing of shattered fragments proved a long and rather trying task, but the result in the 
end w'as satisfactory. 

“ The number of slabs made up into sections mounted on aluminium frames was 77 
of which some were probably in hand from the previous year, but at the time of writing 
1 have not access to the rec-ords to verify this. The number of sections mounted was 
32. The number of slabs cleaned and backed with plaster of Paris ready for mounting 
on aluminium was 33 done in the present season plus 18 remaining over from 
1921-22, making 51 in all, lying ready to be dealt with in the season of 1923-24. I 
am unable to calculate the .«uperficial area at the moment, but it is probably 
approximately 150 square feet. 

“ The fitting of plate gla.S8 casing over the walls to be occupied by the paintings 
was commenced this season, under the direction of the Wood Working Section of the 
Public Works Department at Raisina, and considerable progress has been made with the 
central gallery. For the convenience of the carpenters and the safety of the paintings it 
was found necossary to remove the whole of the paintings from the gallery in hand to the 
two end galleries. Although this absorbed a good deal of time it was imavoidable. 

“ Under the orders of the Chief Engineer measures were taken to ensure that the 
roof of the three exhibition galleries should be watertight. The roof had been giving 
a great deal of trouble, and the steps now taken were very urgently needed and will, it is 
hoped, prove effectual. Also during the year the outer N. wall was stripped of its plaster 
and was cemented because of the signs of damp having appeared on the inner surface 
against which our paintings will have to be displayed.” 
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Tlio weathering of the Dihesvara temple at Sarapalli, in the Madras Presidency, 
Mr. Sana, llllah, the ArchajoJogical Chemist, attributes to the acstiou of the sea-salts borne 
by the sea- winds. As tlie texture of the atone employed in this temple is highly porous, 
the sea-salts can penetrat<‘ deep into the surface by capillary action, and accumulate 
there to do their destructive work. The paraffin paste whudi w'as recotimiended by him 
for application to this monument is composed of : paraffin-wax, 1 lb. ; j>etrol, 1 gal. ; spirit 
of turj)entine, 1 oz. For other instances of the <lecay of stone monuments by the action of 
sea-salts and their itmlm oprmdi reference should be made to the recent volumes of 
these Ke.])oits. The weathering of the stone monuments at Sibsagai:, Assam, was also 
reported to Mr. Sana Ullah, and he recommended a preliminary trial with the paraffin 
paste onthe.se monuments. These as well as previous experiments for the preservation 
of decaying stone are being watched with keen interest bn account of their great 
importaru^e. but 8<» far the results are encouraging. 


Mr. Sana llllah w'as deputed to Udayagiri (Cwalior) at the request of the (Jw’alior 
Durbar, for the treatment of (crtain inscriptions and motiuments that wei-e weathering 
badly. The stone of Udayagiri hill is a highly ferruginous satid, stone whicdi yields easily 
to atmospheric action. A})a!t from the general wearing of the surface the frojttages 
of these caves have sulTered badly and in some cases have disappeared trompletely. In 
several places thin flakes were ])eeling off, which were seemed by him at the outset, 
by the injection of casein-lime paste in the cracks w'hile Portland cement mixed with 
sand was used for filling up bigger cavities. Siibseciuently the whole surface was 
impregnated with ])araffin jtaste. 

Mr. Kam Singh Ahuja, the (.'hemical Scholar, who was under training in the labora- 
tory of the .Archaeological Uhemist, was also deputed to the Bagli caves, at the request 
of the Uwalior Durbar, to carry ttut ceit.ij.in measures recommended by Mr. Sana Ullalu 
for the preservation of the f rcH<-(fes there. Unfortunately, they are situated in a ruined 
cave temple, which on account of the poor quality of the rock, is beyowl conser- 
vation. In style and technique these ffesetws are verj^ similar to those at Ajanta, but 
whatever now remains of the beautiful paintings that once adonietl this ill-fated temple 
has been exposed to blasts of wind and rain which have dimmeii the (olours very much. 
This year a shed has l)een provided and the frt^scoes themselves treated by Mr. Ham 
Singh Almja. He sti-engthened the hrose edges by means of a fillet of a cement, 
composed of: lime, 50 per cent ; plaster of Paris, 20 per (rent ; Portland (sement, lOper 
cent ; river gravel, 20 per cent, and treated the surface with coats of a solution of 
beeswax in spirit of turpentine. The volatile spirit evaporates away leaving behind the 
wax. It is hoped that in this manner the frescoes will be preserved for a long time. 

The Arclnsological ( 'henuist tendered advice also to the Curator, Prince of Wales’ 
Museum, Bombay, and to the Archajological Commissioner, Ceylon, for the preservation 
of frescoes. 

In last year’s Report reference was made to the investigation into the subject of 
Glass in Ancient India, initiated by Mr. Sana Ullah. In this conneetion, it may be 
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mentioned that there are several references to haeha (glass) in ancient Sanskrit lite- Archaeological 
rature which indicate that glass was known in India in remote antiquity, but nothing Chemist’s 
is mentioned regarding the technique and skill of Indians in the art of glass-making. 

PliTiy admires their skill in this art but the correc^-ness of this statement has l»een ques- 
tioned.* In fact numerous fragments of glass objects of various kinds, bangles, beads, 
and imitation gems, dating from the 4th centurj’ B. C. downward, have been found at 
ancient sites in Upper India. Three complete conical flasks 5i"x 2,*fl"tand 0" X 

()f sea-green colour, and a few tunpiohse-blue tiles 10" X 10"x 1 Y are in the Museum 
at I'axila ami a wide mouthed pot ‘2"X2" is in thel*rince of Wales’ Museum, Bombay. 

These represent probably the biggest intact specimens of ancient gla.s8, yet discovered 
in India. Mr. Sana Ullah has analysed fifteen more specimens of glass this year and his 
results have been arranged in the accompanying table. These analyses shew that with 
the exception of one (XII) which is a potash glass, all arc soda glasses. Many of these 
were free from bubbles and of tine <-olour. The flasks and the thin curved fragments 
indicate that these ve.ss(‘ls had been formed by blowing. All these facts lead Ut the in- 
evitable conclusion that Indians were well actquainted not only with tlu* art. of glass- 
making and working, but also with the more advanced arts of decolorising glass by 
means of mangane.se oxide and imparting various beautiful colours to it by the addi- 
tion of metallic oxides, similar to the pra(;tice in modern times. Incidently they con- 
firm the statement attributed to Pliny, that Indians were skilled in the art of colour- 
ing glass to imitate ])recious stones. 

Antiquities of various kinds received by the Archaeological Chemist this year, for 
cleaning and preservation were 2,040 in number. Noteworthy among them were 5 
inscribed ('opper plates from the Watson Museum, Rajkot ; 103 bron/e figures from 
Nalanda ; 314 C-entral Asian <ioins from Sir Aui'el Stein ; 304 lead coijis from the 
Government Museum, Madras ; and 048 iroti obje(*ts from Taxila. 

The Archax)logi(!al C-hemi.st trained Babu Adhar Chandra Ghosh, Chemicwil A.s.sistant, 

Patna Museum, for five months, and Mr. Ram Singh Ahuja, Chemical Scholar, through- 
out the year, in the preservation of antiquities by chemical methods. 

• VJ. Kiwa : Dae (>las im Altoilumc'. j). 106. 
t A. S. n. for l»l»-20, l*t. I, plat«! IX, 3. 
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Table shewing ffie analyses of specimens of Ancient Indian Glass. 
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Note.— 1. thin drawn out Rtripa of H mmatinum, Taxila ; 11, ^mcniah hiuo p;laR8 tilea, Taxila ; 111, turquoiife-hliK; powdor of devunipoHod 

f lass objcnt, Taxila ; IV, fragment of ligiit green flask, Taxila ; V, greenish blue glass tile, Taxila ; VI, amethyst glass fragments, 
'axila ; Vll, brown glass fragments, Taxila ; VllI, light blue glass fragments, Nalanda ; IX, thin curved fragments of lisht 
blue colour, Taxila ; X, bluish green bangle, porous and partly decomjMised, Krukshetra ; XI, small flat eoral-rod beads, Assam ; XII, 
black eylindrieal weight (?), I'x Jj', from IJdayagiri, C. 1. ; XIII, sky*blut> glass fragments, Nalanda ; XIV, green glass rectangular 
object/Nulaiida ; XV, blue baOLdc, Taxila. 
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SECTION VII. 

Treasure Trove. 

‘ ‘ The only find of Treasure Trove reported in this Circle ’ ’ writes ]\L'. Blakiston, Delhi. 

“ was a copper vessel containing lOfi billon coins, which was discovered during the 
excavation of block 159 (Firozabad village) of the new* capital city of Delhi on the 1st of 
September 1922, and the find was transmitted to the Delhi Museum of Arclueolog)' 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. The hoard consisted of 98 coins of Bahlol Lodi, 
one of Sikandar Lodi and seven of Husain Shah of Bengal. Out of these, 5.5 coins 
have been retained in the Delhi Museum of Archa!t)logy, and the rest are being 
distributed to the various museums on the distribution list of the Government t>f Imlia. ’ 

Kai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni reports that three finds of old coins were dealt with Punjab, 
in the Punjab. Regarding them he says : “They consisted of fifty -three silver 
coins found at Kot Moman, District Shahpur, seventeen silver coins found at Multan, 
and one hundred and seven silver coins found at Domel in the Att<ock District. Out 
of the first two lots 47 and 14 coins respectively were acquired by Government. 

All of them belong to known mints of the Mughal kings and have been distributed 
to the various museums in the country. The coins found at Domel are still under 
exjimination. ’ ’ 

It was stated in last year’s report that the Director of Public Instrurtion, North- North-West 
West Frontier Province, had expressed his readiness to assist in making known through 
his department the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act. He has sinc^e then issued 
a note which Mr. Hargreaves had drawn up on Treasure Trove. The Director was 
also furnished with an Urdu translation of the note for the iid'ormatien of teachera in 
village schools where ignorance of the Treasure Trove Act is likely to V)e greatest. 

Mr. Hargreaves reports, however, that “No finds coming uruler the operations of the 
Act have been reportexi, but antiquities recently recovered have been obtained by 
purchase, and villagers are certainly beginning to give infornmtion about finds and are 
showing an increasing readiness to treat directly with the Superintendent. The prin- 
ciple finds are detailed below : — 

(a) The five pieces of sculptures from Kot described on pages 97-98. 

(b) Seven coins of Sabaktagin, being part of a hoard of several hundred coins 

found in a jar by coolies about half a mile south-east of 1’al on the Tochi 
river. The finders at once fell ripon the hoard and distributed the coins, 
the only recoverable specimens being presented to the Peshaw'ar Museum 
byMr. G. Cunningham, l.C.S., Political Agent, Tochi, to whom 1 had 
written on hearing a rumour of the dist:overy. 

(c) A more important discovery of coins w'as reported from Amankot in the 

Swabi Tahsil, District Peshawar, from which village the beautiful Buddha 
with crystal urna, in the Peshawar Museum was obtained. The finder 
stated that while sitting on the remains of an ancient wall on the mound 
Kharah-Bowrai, about a mile west of Amankot, he noticed a small handi 
closed with a lid, sunk in the ground dose to the waU. He dug it out 
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juid found in the pot, which he broke in the process, a hoard of copper 
coins. There was nothing else in the vessel, the broken fragments of 
which he threw away. While busy in collecting the coins another 
villager (;ame up and told him that he ought to report the find to the 
Assistant Commissioner at IVlardan. Nine days later he did so and the 
Assistant Commissioner .sent the man on with his find to me. The finder 
was desirous of selling the coins and requested that the matter might 
be settled without the operations of the Treasure Trove Act. The 
coins were, therefore, purchased from the finder for the Peshawar Museum 
as 1 consider that wherever possible it is well, at least on the Frontiei*, 
to avoid involving the finders of treasure in the formalities <tf the Act, 
for otherwise they will undoubtedly destroy antiquities or part with them 
secretly rather than report them to the authorities and have to make 
journeys tft headquarters and be exposed to inconveniemre. 

‘ ‘ The coins obtained numbered 451, m., 1 coin of Soter Megas, 44 coins of Vima 
Kadphises (all of the cotmnonest type) and 400 coins of Kanishka. t)f the last 387 
are of the commonest type of the Kanishka copper currency and in the two larger 
sizes. The deities on the reverse are Mao, Micro, Athasho, Ohsho, Oado, and Nana. 
Of the remaining nineteen, ten have Helios on the reverse, six Nanaia, and three the 
Buddha, twice seated and once standing. Those with the seated Buddha are of the 
type published by Cunningham, Coins of the Kmhom Nos. S — lii. Flak' XVJJl. 

“ The fact that this hoard contains no coins of Huvishka and Vasudeva (ieitainly 
lends additional strength to the l)elief that Katiishka Havishka, and Vasudeva did 
not precede the Kadphises group of Kings.* It is true that there is no proof that every 
coin of the hoard reacdied Peshawar, and, indeed, the finder himself stated that he had 
given away six coins in Mardun. The truth of his statement has been verified and by 
a curious chance one of the six coins came later into my ]>osse8sion. This is a small 
copper coin of Kanishka, of the type puldished by CJunningham lac. cit. No. 1(i, Fhte 
XVII. An endeavour will be made to obtain the other five coins, at least for exami- 
nation. 

(d) Three verA' fine stucco heads, bearing traces of red colour recovered at Khalo, 
one mile from (Ihazi, in the Hazara District and detailed on page !)H. 

(c) A bronze image of a standing female, height 4 J inches, the left hand on the 
hip, the veiy long right arm extended tow’ards the ground, the right hand 
holding an expanded lotus flower. The figure is undra})ed ajid behind 
the shoulders are curved projections w'hich may be intended for wings 
or flames, or even a crescent such as is seen on the Mao of the Kushan 
coinage. By the right foot of the figure is a well modelled duck. Behind 
the head is a pierced projection by which the image could be suspended 
by a cord, but being fitted with a flat base on wiiich it stands quite firmly 
this hole seems a superfluity. , The owmer stated that it had been found 
at Akhun Dheri 3 miles north-east of Umarzai village, Hashtnagar, 

*y. /{. il, pp. 026-6SU, pp. 01M042»nd the list oi ooin findit given as a 

footnote, p. 645. 
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Peshawar District, where there is a large mound which is subjected to North-West 
regular digging for soil for the adjacent fields, and whence Buddhist sculp- Frontier 
tures and Kushan coins have been recovered. A small four-armed **’^'^*"**‘ 
Vishnu image of very late Oraeco-Buddhist tj'pe and almost in the round 
was obtained froni the same place some years ago and is now in the 
Peshawar Museum. The bronze image, which still awaits identification, 
was purchased and sent to the Archieological ('hemist for treatment 
and was later transferred on loan tt> the Peshawar Museum. ’ ' 

The pigs of lead referred to in last year's Annual Report (page 1 20) were disposed of Bombay, 
during the year. Regarding the examination of Treasure Trove coins in the Presidency, 
the Honorary Secretary, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, rejMirts as 
follows - 


‘ ‘ There were 4,067 coins with the society at the end of last year, and 1.022 were 
received during 1 922, the details of the latter are : — 7 gold coins from 
Darwar, 356 silver from Kopargaon, 13 silver from Taloda, 15 gold from 
Nevassa, 500 copper from Erandol, 8 silver from Satara and 48 gold 
and 76 silver from Bijapur. Out of the total of 5,089 coins 3,495 were 
distributed or otherwise disposed of under the orders of the Bombay 
G(»vernment and 1 ,594 are still lying with the. Society awaiting examina* 
tion or distribution. ’ ’ 

The coins were examined for the Society by Mr. R. D. Banerji, the Archaeological 
Superintendent of the Western Circle. 

Two hundred silver Alam Shahi coins issued by the East India Company were Bibar and 
found at Bhagvanpur in the Muzaffarpur District, but on Mr. R. D. Banerji, to ^f****- 
whom they were sent for examination, reporting that they were useless for nu- 
nusmatic purijoses, they were disposed of under the conditions of the Treasure 
Trove Act. 

Mr. Page writes respecting several images that have been found : ‘ ‘ The Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa reported the discovery of four ancient stone images at 
Araha, in the Bhagalpur District. The Curator of the Patna Museum, who visited 
the place at the request of the Arclueological Superintendent, reported the images to 
be Buddhist and of exquisite workmanship and recommended their acquisition for 
the Patna Museum. In view, however, of the great sanctity attached to the 
images by the villagers of the locality, it has been decided not to remove the sculp- 
tures from the spot, but steps are being taken to secure them against injury. Again, 
the Government forwarded to the Archaeological Superintendent (1) a small broken 
image on which there appears to be an inscription and (2) a piece of a peculiar stone 
found at village Bandarjhula in the Kishanganj sub-division of the Purnea District. 

It is hoped to visit the locality during the cold weather of 1 92.3-24 with a view to 
ascertaining whether the site of the finds appears to be worth excavating.” 

No finds of coins are reported in the Eastern CSrcle, Mr. Dikshit writes, however, Bengal, 
that in connection with “ the exceptionally interesting find of 341 coins of the Bengal 

Sultans at Keteen, District Dacca, which was reported last year, a special reward of 

21 
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lls. 325 and certificatt' in accordance Avith the recent orders of the Government of India 
on the siil)j<(( t were granted to tin; finder Krisluia Charan Goai Dass of Keteen, who 
Jiad found the coins in a brass j)ot wliiJe digging (»arth in the house of one Mahendra 
Kumar (foui Jhis.s. " Mr. Dilc.shit write, s further ; “Three discoveries of .stone image, s 
have l•(■ell rejioited during 1922- 23. two from Dacca and one from ,l«!.s.sore, tJie images 
iji two ijistaiiccs lieing tho,sc of Vishnu. The former was found in April 1922 by an 
ijdiabitanl of village Gosainbari while rc-<'^ca.va,ting a tank near Jiis house. It was 
])uriha.sed from th(> finder by a. ffindu of a neighbouring village, Avho fuid already begun 
to Avoi’shij) it. when the loca,J Circh^ ( lllicer jcceiviiig ijiformal.ion of the find took pt)s- 
.ses,sion of it and sent it to the Dacca Mu.seum for .safe cuistody. The image. 3' 8" in 
luMglit, is of black chlorite stone and although its condition is not j)erfect (tfie top of the 
halo background being broken ijj tiiree ]»arts t'uid theiv being other minor injuries), 
it is one of the most beautiful Vishnu images in tiu; Dac(;a (atlhndion. It was eventually 
acquiied by Government and presented to the Daccai Museum. The other Vishnu 
image was found whih! excavating earth in a brick field in the Adcinity of the town of 
.lessore. It is of black basalt, (i feet in height and is in good preservation, excej)t that 
the hands ai’c lost. Bevsides the main figure of Vi.shnu, there are af temhuit figures 
of Tiukshmi and Sarasvati on either flank, Garuda at the foot and kneeling figures of 
devotees on the pedestal. Tlu; image has l»een kept at the Marwari temple at .lessore 
and the Superintendent is in correspondence Avith tin* Collector on the subjeiit of its 
acquisition under the Treasure Ti-ov<‘ Rules. Tiie third discovery is that of an inte- 
i-csting Buddhist image and AA’as reported to the Archieological Huperintendent from 
Dacca, but the discovery has not yet received oHicial confirmation from the Collector. 
The image is staf,ed to have been found by a Muhammadan while re-cxeaA’^ating a 
tank at Mahakali in the Mun.shiganj sub-division of Dacca, and is now sheltered in a 
newly (mnstructed Hindu tenqile at Bajrajogini. in the Bikramjiur jiargana. The 
image is said to be a fine refiresentation of Khasaipana Lokesvara, and is of gi-eat 
artistic and iconographical merit. ‘ ' 

Mr. Longhurst reports that the folloAAing Avere acquired under the Treasure Trove 
Act, and are noAv in the Madras Mustmm : — 

(1) A stone image of ParAmti found in Thondu village, South Arcot District. 

(2) A cofiper image of Hanuman found in the Aullage of Vangallur, Nellore 

District. 

(3) 45 gold South Indian found in the Arillage of Perukkaranai, Chingle- 

})ut District. 

(4) Varahas, bearing the legend Kayasamu, 1 gold Varaha of the Kakatiya King 

Ganapati and 12 gold fanams of the Ohola King Kolottunga I, found 

in the Village of Kavaliyadavalli, Nellore District. 

(5) 6 gold South Indian/anamx found in the village of Kodaithandalam, Chingle- 

put District. 

(6) 18 French Arcot rupees struck in the name of Alamgir Badshah, 2 rupees 

struck in' the name of Ahmadshah and 80 one-eighth rupees struck at 

Pondicherry by the French East India Company. 
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(7) 12 fanmm of Kama Kaja, tlio second son of tJie famous Sivu ji, I hefcumder of Madras. 

tlic Mahratta Empire, found in the village of ijaehivaceam, Chingleput 

District. 

(8) 51 copper coins of Kalam Ullah 8hah bin Ahmad Shall, eighti^enth King of 

the Bahmini dynasty, who ruled between 1525-1527 A. 1). and 1 coin of 

Famiklisiyar, found in the village of Sakhinetipalli, (lodavari Diotrict. 

(9) 304 lead coins which were issued liy the Andhra. Kings who Tided till the 

2nd century A. D.. found in the village of Alandiir, ( Jantur Districit. 

These were cleajied and treated for jn-eservjition by the Ai-eha;oIogieul (’hemist. 

In the Jhalawar State a, h.oa.rd of coins of th(‘ Delhi Sultans was tliseovejed al the Jhalawar. 
village of Singhpur. It eoiitaijied 4 gold Mohars, 9« .silvej- nipe<‘s and some 2,000 billon 
coins. Tlie find was made by some boys who were feeding eatth* ajid casually saw 
some rupees lying on the surface. They dug u[> the plue<‘ and found two metal ve.ssels 
containing the treasure. “It appears, however, from infonuation je(;fived says 
the report “ that 2 gold Mohai-s and 48 silver <H)ins remained iinreeovered. ' ’ Tlie 
coins received are classified as follows : — 1 gold eoiji each of (jihayus-ud-diji Tughlatj 
and Muhammad bin Tughla<|, 4(5 silver of Ala-ud-din, 1 silver each of (liii^’as-ud-din, 
and Muhammad bin Tugldaq and 2,000 eopjier oi- bilhm. Another hoard of 150 silver 
Dali rupees belonging to the local <mrrency was found at the village of (lama wad. 

Eight coins were found in the 8tate of Mewar and forwarded by that Darbar to the Mewar. 
Resident. Three arc of silver and the remainder billon. The Sujierintendent, Arcliau)- 
logical Survey, Western Circle, who examined them, says regarding the billon coins that 
they contained a slight admixture of silver, but appear to liave been gilded 
on the surface with some care. He classifies tliem as 2 silver of Muzaffai- 8hah II, 

1 silver with Sultan Muxaffar on the obverse but the rest of the legend on both faces 
is destroyed, 3 billon of Chiyas-ud-din 'J’ughlaq and 2 billon of Firvz Shah Tughluq. 

No further reports from Indian States have been received. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

THE MATHURA SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 

{By Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda.) 

Apropos of the addition to tlie Indian Museum collection of so lar^e a number of 
sculptures and casts from Mathura, described on pages 141 ff. of this Report, the 
Superintendent in charge, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, sends me the following note on 
the history of this important School. “ Mathura ”, Mr. Chanda writes, “ was the 
capital of the Surasenas or Surasenakas, an ancient Kshatriya clan. According to 
Manu II, 19-20, ‘ The plain of the Kurus, the (country of the) Matsyas, Panchalas and 
Surasenakas, these (form) indeed the country of the Brahmarshis (Brahmanical sages 
which ranks) immediately after Brahmavarta. From Braliman born in that country, 
let all men on earth learn their several usages ’ (Biihler’s translation). Though the 
Surasenas are not named in Vedic literature, their neighbours in the west, the Matsyas, 
are named, and the epic genealogy comiects the Surasenas with the Yadus and the Sat- 
vatas who find mention in the Rigveda and the Brahmanas respectively. Thus Mathura 
seems to have been originally a centre of orthodox Vedic culture. It is also evident 
from Vedic literature, that the Vedic people were deeply engaged in developing 
ritualism and philosophy and lacked in plastic genius. The earliest datable specimens of 
plastic art extant in India are the capitals of the columns of Asoka that disclose Perso- 
Hellenic influence. Side by side with the Mauryan school of sculpture there arose an 
indigenous sch(X)l called by Sir John Marshall the Ancient National Sishool, the con- 
tinuous history of which may be traced for four hundred years. The iconography of 
the sculptures on the ground railing of the stupa, of Bharhut, where un-Vedic divinities 
like Yakshas and Nagas, and un-Vcdic cult objects such as ckaitya trees and stupas are 
given prominence, shows that this school originated among a people who had a culture 
of their own partially independent of Vedic culture. 


“ No genuine Mauryan relic has as yet been found at or around Mathura, But 
in a village called Parkham, 14 miles south of the old city, Cunningham discovered a 
colossal male statue of sandstone (8' 8" X 2' 8"). This has been removed to the Mathura 
Museum and a plaster enst of the image has recently been installed in the vestibule 
of the Indian Museum. On the pedestal, beside and between the feet of the image, there 
is an inscription in Brahmi characters probably of the 2nd century B. C. which tells us 
that the image was made by one Gomitra, a pupil of Kunika. Cunningham recognised 
in this image a Yaksha or attendant deini-god. Dr. Vogel observes, ‘ It does not how- 
ever seem very probable that an image of this size should have served the purpose of a 
simple attendant ’ * ? In the sculptures on the railing of the stupa of Bharhut, Devas, 
Yakshas and Nagas are shown as attendants, the real objects of worship in these 
reliefs being not images, but symbols, stupas, and trees. This must have been the prac- 
tice not only among J)he Buddhists but also among other sects. It seems, therefore, 


* CiUaloguc qf the Archcsological Museum ai Mathura^ by J. P. Vogels Allahabad, 1910, p* 83. 
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teasonable to regard the Parkham statue as an attendant figure, probably a door- 
keeper of some shrine. A concise account of the technique of this sculpture is given by 
:Sir John Marshall in the Cambridge History of India, Volume I, p.nge ($20. 

“ Rai Bahadur Pandit Radhakrishna of Mathura has now discovered another statue 
of the same age, a colossal female figure seated on a wicker chair (mora), at present 
worshipped as Mansadevi in a modern temple at a village called Jhinga-ki-Nagra, 13 
miles to the north of Mathura. The head of the statue is lost and has been replaced 
by a modern one. The front side is covered with a thick coat of vermillion, but on 
the pedestal between the feet is a mutilated inscription in tlffee lines which may be 
Tead as follows : — 


(1) Sd putehi kdrilo. 

(2) Yakhild dm Kmikdte. 

(3) [wsittd Ndke] na kald. 

“ ‘ (This image of) Yakshi Lilyava has been caused to be made by the sons of Sa, 
-and made by Naka, pupil of Kunika.’ 

“ If this Kunika may be identified with the Kunika named iii the inscription on 
the Parkham image we have to recognise in the Mansadevi a sister of the Parkham 
image, ie., a production of the same school by another pupil of the master. The forms 
of the letters of the inscription and the technique of the statue support such an 
assiunption. 

“ These two statues are the crudest products of the early Indian school. In cen- 
tral and eastern India we may follow the progressive development of the school 
for more than a century (c. 150 to 50 B. C.) in the sculptures on the railings 
of the stupas of Sanchi and Bharhut, on the old sandstone railing round the Bodbi 
tree at Bodh-Gaya, and on the magnificent gateways of the great stupa of Sanchi. 
But evidences are not lacking to show that the school flourished also in Mathura. 
Sir John Marshall has already recognised three main classes of pre-Kushan 
sculptures at Mathura ; the earliest belonging to the 2nd century B. C. (to which 
class we would assign the Parkham statue and Mansadevi), the second to the 
following century ; and the last associated with the rule of the local Satraps.* Though 
very few specimens of Mathura sculpture of the second class have yet come to light, we 
have enough to indicate that plastic art was cultivated with as much zeal in the old 
capital of the Surasenas as in the land of the Avantis (Sanchi and Bharhut) and of the 
Magadbas (Bodh-Gaya, Pataliputra). ‘In the working season of 1871-72 General 
Cunningham discovered in the compound of the Aligarh Institute a railing pillar from 
Mathura bearing an inscription in seven lines. ‘ This inscription ’ he writes, ‘ was 
originally cut on a corner pillar of an enclosure with sockets for rails on two adjacent 
faces, and sculptures on the other two facos. Afterwards another r ailing was attached 
and fresh holes of a much larger size were then cut in the face bearing the inscription. 
Some of the letters in the last line are doubtful ; but the general drift of the record is 
to announce some gift of DhanabhtUi, the son of* * *bhuti, in honour of the Buddhas.’t 

* Cambridge Hietory of India, Vol I, pp. 632*833. 
t CanDingham’s Arohapoloifcpl Report, Vol. HI, p. 36. 
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In (September 1 921 , the present writer visited the Aligarh Institute but could not 
trace the railing pillar from Mathura witliiri the compound. Cunningham neither 
reproduces nor describes the sculptures. The mutilated inscription records the dedica- 
tion of a railing and gateways {tormw) around a Hutmgriha by one Vadhapala 
Bhanabimti, son of Vatsi, for the worship of all Buddhas (Liidhers’ hint, No. 125). In 
two Bharhut inscriptions (Liidhers’ Lnl, Nos. (587 and 882) occur the names of four suc- 
ces.sivc generations of a dyna.sty, Uaja fSargiputra Visadeva, (^auptiputra Agaraju, 
A’afsiputra Dhaiiabhuti, and Kumani Vadhapala, the last two names of which are evi- 
dently identical with those mentioned in the (lost) Mathura rail pillar inscription. 
l*rof. lvai)son writes about this dynasty, ‘ From these sources (tombined w'e may 
recoTistruct the family tree of this king from his grand-father king Visadevii, to his 
son, IVincc Vadliapala ; and we may conclude that this family ruled at Bharhut, and 
that it was connected in some way with the royal fanjily at Mathma, more than 250 
miles to the N.-W.’ (Camhridffe Histori/ of India, Volume 1, pages r)2;{-524). But if 
it is reme.nd)ei'ed that t he Bharhut in.scri])1.ions of Dhanabhiiti (Nos. (587 and (588) record 
tlie erection of the ea.stern and })erha])s of another gateway of Bharhut by iiim, and that 
the balusters })etvvcen architraves of the eastern gateway bear Kluiroshthi lett(*rs en- 
graved as ma.sons marks while Brahmi letters aj)pcar as ma.son’s mark on the railing, 
it may Ije inferred that the sculptors employ'^ed in (larving the gateways came from 
the Kharoshthi using region of India of which Mathura was the ea.stern limit, and that 
Dhanabhuti was also probably a Baja of Mathura and a feudatory of the Bungas. 
The sculptures on the gateways of Bharhut may therefore bo recsognised as links in the 
chain of develoyjment of the Mathura branch of the Am.-ient National Scho(*l of 
Indian sculpture. 

“ As an exarnjde, one side of a fragmentary lintel or architrave (lit" x 3' 0")of a 
gateway of Bharhut is reproduced in I'late XXXVII, fig. a. The elephants ai-e skilfully 
drawn from life. 'J’he holy tree, though conventionalised, is (urved with care, 'rim 
two male votaries on two sides are elegantly posed. But the weakest point in the 
bas-relief is the crudeness of the human form. The same remark holds good of all 
the bas-reliefs of the Ancient National School. The human form is the most 
negligible facdor in the composition. F\dl justice is not done to this factor even 
in the equisite bas-reliefs of Amaravati that represent the liigh-water-mark of ancient 
Indian plastic art. The reason for this is not far to seek. The aim that the Indian 
sculptors had in view was not the independent creation of beauty. Their art was the 
dependent art of the decorator of architectural monuments. The figures they 
carved w'ere not primarily meant to l)e things of Imauty but were more in the 
nature of pictographs to tell a tale or point a moral. Such (ionditions could not 
but act as strong deterrents to the f\dl development (»f their plastic genius. The votary 
on the right side of the holy tree in our bas-relief wears a long coat. A male figure 
draped in a long coat of this type is also seen in a bas-relief on a fragment of coping- 
stone from Bharhut in the Indian Museum (C. 94), but apart from these 1 do not remem- 
ber to have noticed any figure draped in such a garment in any other ancient sculpture, 
whether Indian or non-Indian. 

“ Another specimen of Mathura sculpture of the ancient school assignable to the 
Ist century B. C. (pre-Kshatrapa period) is a carved fragment of red sandstone coping. 
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Tneasurinp; 10 in l('n"tli Itoluiiizinp the (•(•ll»*ctit»n iUTjuii'ed bv Sir .lulin Marsluvl] 

(or tin* Indian .Museum. The three 
last letters of the votive inscrip- 
tion, ya danam, particularly the 
>iii with the middle vertieeil line ris- 
iii>: iiifilier than the two arms (Fig. 2) 
iiiuiiate pre-lvahfttrapa date. The 
coping is decorated, like other ancient 
coping stones from M.'itliiira * with l>ells 
,illi'rna.t iiig w it li liiids liaiiging from a 
garland td lieacls. Below t liis i.s engraved 
on each side an animal form, evidently 
a buffalo, which is full of aniniction 
(PI. XXX VIl, figs, h and r.) 

“ The so-called Bacchanalian group from Mathura presented by Colonel Stacy to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1 836 and a very .similar sculpture found by drowse 
at Pali-Khera near Mathura and now deposited in the Mathura Museum, shouKl 
probably also be assigned to the Ist century B. C. The group in the Indian Museum 
(3' S'X 3' XI' 3") has so often been described that no further description is called for 
here and reference to Pigs, d andc of Plate XXXVII is sufficient for our purpose. There 
is a strange mixture of (ireek and Indian elements in the dress of the male and female 
figures that make up the gi'oups on the two sides, and also a strange mixture of Indian 
and Greek technique in the arrangement of the drai>ery of these figures. 'Die figures are 
-cut in bold relief as' in the friezes of the ancient caves of Udayagiri near Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa, and like the women of those friezes, the women here too wear very thick ring ^ 
anklets. But such heavy ring anklets are very rare in the reliefs of Bharhut, where 
most of the women wear a number of thin ones instead. In the bas-reliefs on the 

railings and gateways of the of Sanchi la >1 li types (li .inklels are olten found 

together. This Stacy group as well as the Pali Kbeni grmip in the .Mat lima Museum 
.appear to be the work of skilful Indian craftsmen lamiliar wit h .-ipncimrii.s nl Hellenistic 
sculpture who probably endeavoured to dress the ^ aksliiiiis m pmit ially loreign garb, 
for the pot-bellied drunken figure can be no other than the Yakslia King Kuvera and 
the others his attendants, Yakshas and Y'akshinis. 

“ On the top of this group was a big bowl, the group itself serving merely as the 
stand for this bowl. Among the new' acquisitions from jVIathura there is a group 
(PI. XXXVIII, fig. b.) measuring 2 feet by 1 foot 9 inches which ha.s a partially 
.damaged bowl on the top. Evidently there were sculptures both on the obverse and 
the reverse of this piece. Those on the obverse has been badly mutilated, but four 
female figure* '1 wearing heavy ring anklets are recognizable. The half-kneeling 
female figure in the middle is evidently intoxicated. Her left hand is placed on the 
shoulders of a girl and her right hand is held by a male on the right. There are tracres 
• of another figure behind this male. This group should also be assigned to the same 
period as the Stacy and the Pali-Khera groups. 

“ With the beginning of the Christian era Mathura was probably annexed to the 
Saka-Parthian empire and ruled by viceroys known as Satraps (Kshatrapas and 



FlfU'RE 2. JirPRESSION OF INHCRtmON ON OOl’TNO 

STONE (Plate XXXVII (/>)]. 


• V. A. Smith’ll Stupa and other Antiquitiee from Mathura, AJlahabad, 1901, Plates LXXVII-LXXXH. 
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Mahaksbatrapas). The names of two viceroys of Matbura, Kajubula and Sodasa, aiO' 
known from imcriptions and coins. The Nahar collection of casts includes one- 
(3' 3’6" X 3' 2’5'') of the image of Aryavati (PI. XXXVIII, fig. d) set up by Amohini 
and her sons in the year 72 in the time of the Mahakshatrapa Sodasa. There are also 
casts of two other sculptures bearing votive inscriptions in letters of the time of the 
Satraps, the well known tablet of homage from Holi Gate (now in the Mathura 
Museum)* and another fragmentary' tablet from Kankali Tila now in the Lucknow 
Museum (Fig. 8).t The Graeco-Buddhist school of Gandhara had probably already 
come into being by the time of the Satraps, and in the Mathura sculptures of the 
Kshatrapa j)eriod we see, instead of healthy assimilation of Hellenistic elements, the 
gradual strangulation of the old indigenous school by .the invasion of Gandhara art. 
This is more evident in the sculptures of the Kushan than in those of the Kshatrapa 
period. 

“ The collection acquired from Mathura includes two statues of Gautama Buddha 
of the Kushan period bearing more or less mutilated inscriptions on the pedestal. 
The photograph of one of these has already been published The inscription on its 
pedestal reads : — 

(1 ) [He] vaputrasu Huvishka [so] sam 30 9 m 3 di 5 etasya purva 

{yd\ bhikhuniye Pu^ aluUhiniye 

(2) bhikhuniye Budhadetmye Bodhisatto paratifhapUo sahd maiapitehi sarm 
satva hita sukh. 

“ ‘ In the year 39 of (Maharaja) Devaputra Huvishka, in the third month of the 
rainy season, on the fifth day,— on that [date specified as) above — an (image of) the 
Bodhisattva was dedicated by the nun Pusahathini and the nun Buddhadeva with 
their parents for the welfare and happiness of all creatures.’ 

“ The head of the image and the upper part of the back slab is lost, but the rest 
of it and the two male attendants (whose heads are also lost) bear close resemblance to 
the Bodhisattva statue from Katra in the Mathura Museum.§ The Bodhisattva repre- 
sented is evidently Sakyarauni after his renunciation but before the attainment of 
supreme knowledge [bodhi). The arrangement of the drapery is a mixture of Indian 
and Gandhara styles. 

“ The votive inscription on the pedestal of the other seated Buddha of the Kushan 
period (1' 11"- X 2' 3"), an ill-executed and lifeless copy of the Gandhara type, is very 

badly mutilated (Fig. 9) (ha) rajasa Deva is clear in the beginning, and 

the date portion of which the letters are defaced I venture to restore as, mm 30 gri di 
Huvishka began to reign from the year 29 if not from the end of the year 28, the last 
known date of "Vasishka, so that this image also belongs to the reign of Huvishka. 

“ Far more interesting than these two images of the Kushan period is a third image 
of the seated Buddha (Fig. 10, 2' 4" X 2' 2") from Mathura. The head and hands are 

♦ Voger® Catalogue, Plate V. 

t V. Smith’s Jain Siupa, Plate XIL 

t A. S. I. Annual Report,n916-17. Part ^ 13p Plate VII (c). 

§ Vogel’s CataJogite, pp. 47*48p Plate VIL 
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lost, but the most deplorable loss in connection with this statue is that of the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal. It was a long inscription in characters of the Gupta period in at 
least four lines. Only the first few letters of the first line may now be read. TJiese 
letters are : — 

Maharaja radhiraja Kadinraja hi of course rajadhiraja, and the 

name that followed was probably that of one of the early Gupta em}ierors. This statue 
shows that the Mathura school of sculpture which came into being in the time of the 
local Batraps and thrived under the Ivushaus existed, like the Gandhara school at 'J’uxila., 
up to the time of the Gupta emperors. But in this sculpture we alrca<ly notice tlu* dawn 
of that idealism which is the distinguishing feature of the Gupta sc-hool. 

“ Another sculpture h) the liulian Museum of the same transitional ty])c and time 
is the inscribed statue of the Bodhistittva of red Mathura sandstone (3' 11" x 3' I A") 
from Bodh-Gaya (Fig. 11). Gunningham found this ‘ near a small ruined temple close 
to the south gate of the railing of the great temple at Bodh-Gya,’* and publishetl a 
facsimile of the inscription on I’late XXV of his work Mahabodhi. Bince that im]in*s- 
sion was taken the inscrij)tion has suffered considerably.t The following transcri})t is 
prepared from Cunningham’s j late compared with the original as far as it is now ])re- 
served : — 

L. 1. Malidrdjasya Trikaimiasjia «a 60 4 yn 3 di •> lc/«| sya imrrmya hkiksha 
Vimiyadhurtmia. mharasiya mlmhari Viwi [yudhara] [bhikshn] 

L. 2. nidtyadharanhdra smh'rm sawurtho mtnm [//«] kd Hodliimfra jia/md 
Sikmilha prafistlidpayati ujmikayc artha-dhammnhdyiliye Dhmm .... 
taka ye mmt 

L. 3 I'W] hdyatd dliarniakathikeiw 

Dim. m TT iuwva kumlamub’rm mdtdpkuimj/i pujdyr bhnndu ujxullia |//«] 
jdyc dim dki. 

“ There are three sentences in this inscription. 'I’he purport of the first sentence 
appears to be : A monk who was a teacher of the Vinaya, and who was the companion 
of another monk who was also a teacher of the Vinaya, caused one Simharatha to de- 
dicate this image of the Bodhisattva in the reign of Maharaja Trikarnala in the year 64, 
on the 6th day of the third summer month. In the second sentence o(;curred the names 
of two persons, a female lay disciple and an expounder of the holy text who evidently 
helped the donor Simharatha. The stone used for this image is from Matlmra, the 
style is of the Mathura school, and the mixed language used in the inscription reminds 
one of the language used in the inscriptions of the Kushan period. It may therefore be 
inferred that the image was imported from Mathura. The characters used are of the 
Gupta period and if the year 64 is referred to the Gupta era and taken as equivalent 
to A. D. 383 we obtain a date towards which all the evidences converge. Maharaja 
Trikarnala was probably a feudatory of the Emperor Bamudragupta or Ids successor 
Chandragupta II. 

* Caimingbam, Mahahodhi^ London, 1802, p. 21. 
t See Dr. Blooh’e remarks in J. A. 8. B., Vol. LXVII, 1898, Part I, p. 282, 
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“ Two other sculptures from Mathura (6' x 2' 2" and 4' 9" x 1' 9") in the Indian 
Museum, both of them standing figures of Buddha of red sandstone (reproduced in 
figures 12 and 13) bring us very close to Gupta sculpture as is shown by a comparison 
with the standing image of Buddha from the Jamalpur mound with inscription in 
Gupta charactere which is now in the Mathura Museum (A. 6, Fig. 14). The pedestal of 
No. 12 with feet is lost. The halo of figure 13 is lost and the inscription on its pedestal 
is totally defaced leaving very few traces. There is a family likeness between the halo 
of figui'c 13 and that of figure 14 and the drapery in all three is shown in almost exactly 
the same manner. But between the tw'o former and the latter there is a great difference 
in execution and expression. The limbs of the former pair appear wooden as compared 
to those of the latter, though the limbs of the latter are thcnuselves rather stiff and the 
shoulders and arms look heavy. The fa(!e of the two red sandstone Buddha images like 
the face of the Bodhisattva image from Bodh-Gaya is characterised by a calmness met 
with only in a small percentage of Gandhara statues and conspicuous by its absence 
in the Mathura scul])tures of the Kushan period. But in figure 1 4 we find embodied that 
deep spiritual contemplation which characterise the iiiasterpieces of the great Gupta 
school. Hellenistic influence flowed into the art of the Gupta period t hrough Mathura, 
for in Mathura alone wo tneet with transitional forms. There is apparently a gap of 
about three centuries in the hi, story of .sculpt ure in Ka.steni India betw'een the Sunga 
and the Gupta periods, and almost all sculptures of the intervening page t hat arc found 
there are either importations from Mathura or arc woi'ks of artists from Mathura with 
red sandstone as the material. The ancient national school of .scailpture of which the 
main function was to decorate the railings and the gateways of stupas probably died out 
in Eastern India with the rise of Mahayana Buddhism which threw stupa worship rather 
into the l)ackground by bringing into prominence the Buddhas and the Bodhi.sattvas, 
but it thrived in the Andhra kingdom at Amaravati and in t he caves of We,stern India 
of the lat er Andhra period. The Gupta school of sculpture aro.se in the middle-land of 
Northern India extending from Mathura to Sarnath w'hen under the dominating in- 
fluence of bhnUi or tlie love of the Supreme Being (as distinguished hinn jnand or Mid, 
supreme knowledge), the Buddhists, the Jains, the Vaisluiavas and the Saivas 
felt the necessity of giving shape to the Bhagavat. The model of Buddha was foimd 
ready to hand at Mathura. But the sculjflors displayed their creative genius 
in carving Brahmanic image of w'hich .splendid spechuens are still extant in Central 
India and the Deccan. 

“ Indian art reached the height of its power in the Gu[)ta period. All over Nor- 
theni India and the Deccan and even in Ceylon w'e find sculptures of this jteriod inspired 
by a (central tradition. But after the dc(hne of this tradition by the end of the 7th 
(ientury A. D. there arose at least three great local schools, the East Indian or Pala, the 
West Indian and the South Indian schools. In the Departmental Beport for 1921-22 
(pages 104 ff) I dealt briefly with certain aspects of the art of the Pala school,” 


DID BUDDHA DIE OF EATING PORK? 

{By R. B. Day a Ram Sahni.) 

“ It is generally believed by scholars that the Buddha died of eating a dish of pork 
oflered to him by Chunda, a smith of Pava, where the Master halted before reaching 
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Kasinara and which General Cunningham identifies with Fadarauna. Thus Prof. 
Kern in his Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 42*43, states that the smith prepared for 
the Buddha and his followers a ‘ meal consisting of rice with cakes and pork,’ that the 
Master took for himself the pork, leaving to the disciples the other food. After the 
dinner he desired Chunda to bury what was left of the pork, because no one in the world 
could digest such food except the Tathagata. In a little book entitled A Buddhist 
Catechism, Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narayan of Lahore (contradicts this view and 
suggests that the expression sukaramaddamm, whicdi lias been taken by sclHilans to 
mean ‘ the tender or palatjible meat of the boar,’ really means ‘ the boar’s joy or the wild 
pig’s delight',’ i.e., a species of edible mushroom much sought after by the boar in India. 
Mr. Sheo Narayan adds that among the mushrooms prepared by Chunda for the Tatlia- 
gata there must have la^en some poisonous ones which the Master perceived at once and 
commended the smith not to give any of them to his disciples but to throw the remainder 
away as unfit to eat. It is interesting to observe that Tibetan works* contain no men- 
tion of the pork which is said to have caused the inflammation which brought about the 
Budda’s death, but simply say that ' Chunda had |)repared for the Bles.sed one a. (juantity 
of delicious food.’ In this (ionnection it is interesting to r(M>all what the Athukatha, 
Buddhaghosha’s comment ary on the Mahaparinirmtut-satra, has to tell us on the subject. 
The expression for the Ibod oft’ered to the Bitddiia by Chuiuhi in tlic Pali te.xts as stated 
above is sukammoddavam and Buddliaghosha oilers three alternative interprctiitions 
for it. In the first place, it is suggested that the meal consisted of the flesh of a ])ig, 
neither too young nor too old, which was soft and unctuous and which had Ihhmi obtained 
without difficulty. In the second place, Biiddhaghosha informs us that some scholars 
of his own time read tlie cxpre.ssiori as sukuratmiddovuni, ix., what is easily digested and 
soft, tnz., rice seasoixid witli the five products of the cow. lavstly we an* informtsl what 
some acharyas in Buddhaghosha’s time understood sukammaddaram t'O mean a kind of 
medicinal compound (rasayaiui) which Chunda had prepared to ju'olong the Buddha’s 
life and to prevent liis attaining parinirvaim soon. These extriicts from Buddhagiiosha 
will show that alnjady in the Hrdor 4th century the exact meuning of tlie expression 
referred to had become forgotten, giving rise to the various conjectures mentioned 
above. It will also be .setm that, the me-aning of an edible mushroom suggested by Mr. 
Sheo Narayan finds no mention in at least the comments of Buddhaghoshu, though it 
would easily be covered by the alternative meaning of ‘ palatable food ’ suggested by him.” 


MAJHGAWAN Pl.ATES OF HAHTTN. 


{By Mr. K. N. JHkshU.) 


“ In editing the jMajhgawan platesf of king Hastin, dated in the lOJst year of the 
Gupta era, Dr. Fleet reads part of line 6 as ‘ Mahdd^>i(ktJa-.wkha-injuaplaya ’ and 
interprets it as ‘ at the gracious request of Mahadevideva.’ It is however clear from 
the facsimile that the correct reading is ‘ Mahddevi-Devastikhd-vijilajUaya,’ which may 
be translated as ‘ at the request of the chief queen Devasukha.’ This reading is further 
corroborated by the mention of the queen Devasukha in the following passage ‘ almanas- 
eha jrmya-abhivriddhaye-Mahddevi-De^msukham cha svargga-sopdna-panktim-dropayatd. 
(U. 7-8) which may be translated as ‘ for the accumulation of his own religious merit 
and making the chief queen Devasukha ascend the ladder leading to heaven ’.” 


• Bookbill’s Lift of At Buddha, p. I3S. 
t Fleet-Clorpus Inscriptionum Indicaruiti, Vol. Ill, No. 23, p. 


106 ff. 
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A HOMERIC BAHUVRIHI. 

(By Dr. Spooner.) 

Students of the Odyssey will remember that in the 1st Book, where Athene in the 
guise of Mentes is tiy'ing to infuse a manly spirit into Telemachus and is inciting 
him to make a stand against the crowd of suitors for his mothei’’8 hand who are wasting 
his substance with their revels, she siiys to him ; 

Toios io)v iLvqa‘Ti\p(riv ofiiXrjcretey ’oSu(r(r€VS. 

Travres k 'aKvpopni rt yevoiaro mitpoyapoi re. (Od. 265-266).* 

In his recent edition of Homer, in the Loeb Classical Library, my former 
Greek gnru, Professor A. T. Murray, renders this ; “ Would, I say, that in such strength 
Odysseus might come amongst the wooers ; then should they all find swift destruction 
and bitterness in their wooing,” As a translation of iriKpoyapoi this is an improve- 
ment on Liddell and Scott, who render the word “ embittered in marriage,” “ unhappily 
wedded ” ; but is it not jmssible that the real point of the Homeric compound has been 
missed in both versions ? That Liddell atid Bc'ott cannot be right is sufficiently clear 
from the fact that the wooers were as yet suitors and had not attained to marriage. This 
point Professor Murray has guarded in liis “ find bitterness in their wooing,” as this 
avoids the idea of consummated marriage ; but even tliis does not seem to me to have 
the full flavour of the original, and the word ydpos obviously means marriage, instead 
of wooing. 

T am aware that our Greek teachers do not ordinarily talk about hahmrihi com- 
pounds, although formations of identical type are frequent on every page of Greek.t 
How tbe,se are explained by the Dons I no longer remenib(^r, after more than tAventy 
years of India, but it is obviou.*; that in the present case neither of Our translators has had 
wluit 1 maA’ call a fuihurrihi ” feeling ” for the (lompound tiMpoyapoi. Jiiddell and 
S(‘ott rend(‘r it us tliough it were a sort of Uitpurmha compound in an inverted order, 
i.e., as though instead of iriKpoya/xot we‘ had yaponiKpoi, to be understood in the sense 
of a Sarmkrit or its equivalent, that is hg marriage emhilleird marriage- 

enddUered (an instrumental tatpurmhu). Professor M urray ’s rendering is equally against 
the Jictual word-structure, though yielding a I)ettcr sense, as was mentioned above. I 
caniwjt help feeling, however, that both these authorities do violence to this word- 
structure in their interpretfitions, and that tliis is neither desirable nor even necessary. 
If we approach the Greek compound in the Paninean spirit, and resolve it on Pauinean 
lines into its constituent elements as a bahuirihi, we shall get, literally, “ those to whom 
marriage was hateful,” and this I beg to submit is Homer’s real meaning : (Would that- 
Odysseus might come !) : then forsooth were they all rrum of short shrift, to whom marriage 
were hateful : that is to say, they woul<l be so cured of wooing that the very thought of 
marriage would l)e hateful to them for the rest of their lives. This rendering has what 
seems to me the further advantage of preserving the bahuvrihi quality in the companion 
adjective utKvpopoi also ; “ those whose doom was swift ” or “ whose shrift was short ” 
seems to be literally the meaning here and to retain a hint of the word-structure, though 
in this case the net result is much the same. In the case of rnKpoyapoi,, however, it 
seems to me that we come appreciably nearer to the sense of the original by an analysis 
on Paninean lines. 

* The paBsagr is repeated verbatim in Book IV, 345 and again in Book XVll, 136. in Keep'a translation 
of Dr. Antonrieth's Homeric IHciionari/, page 2G1, (to which Mr. Cuihbert King calls my attention), it is 
rendered : ** for all would be a speedy death and a hitter marriage . '' This again seems to miss the ha/tuvrihi 
quality of the compound. 

■ t Cf. in line 286 ; 8o\6fjLrfrip in line 300 ; yXav/c&wi^ in 314 ; ^offpifioirdrpTf^t 

III, 135, etc., etc. 
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THE NALANDA GODDESS WHO TRAMPLES GANESA. 

{By Dr. Spooner.) 

In my excavations at Nalanda in the cold weatLerof 1917-18, a broken statuette 
was found at site No. 3 (the southernmost of the long line of stupa mounds), which 
was numbered (51 in the field register, and an illustration of which was reproduced as 
Fig. b of Plate XIV of the Anntial Deport of the Director General of Archatology in India 
for the year named. The fragment in (juestion shows the lower portion of a goddess, in 
the “ archer ” posture, stepping out toward the a{)ect4itor’s right with the projjer left 
knee advanced and the left foot shown as f rumpling upon a prostrate figim^ of Ganesa. 
VTicn this sculpture was first found and when it was first published, J could not 
identify the figure, and the piece was ac(-ordingly marked as jn-oblematic. The oidv 
Buddhist deity I could then trace which is commonly represented as trampling upon 
Ganesa was Mahakala, the j)atron deity of Mongolia, and 1 could do Jio mon^ than guess 
that the Nalanda statuette might conceivably repre.sent a Sakti of Mahakala, though this 
was admittedly nothing but a conjecture. 1 now Icani, tha nks to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, that 
Mr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, who has in hand the pre})aration of a book on Buddhist 
Iconography, has identified this Nalanda figure as A])arajita. In his Btude sur 
V lemiofiraphie de V Indc M. Foucher includes a jwrsonagc of this name among goddesses 
mentioned in the texts but not iconographically citable (op. eii. p. Kll), but a])art from 
this the only Aparajita. 1 have so far found mentioned oceurs in Mr. Kaye's useful 
index to Sir .John Marshall's Atmnah, where however she is a form of (’hamunda.* The 
Aparajita novA identified by Mr. Binoytosh Bhuttacliarya, is a Buddhist goddess, 
whose most conspicuous (‘ognisance is the fact (tf her trampling upon Gujiesa, while 
an umbrella is held above her head by one or othtir of t he mischievous " Hindu 
gods. Behind the figure of the goddess in the Nalanda statuette a diminutive figure 
identified by Mr. Bhattacharya as the god Indra is depicted holding (he handle of u 
parasol, so that Mr. Bhattacharya ’s idemtifix-ation aj)pears to be certain. 1 will not 
quote further from the material kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Bhattachan’a, 
lest I forestall lus forthcoming book in whicdi he proposes to give the in full ; 

but T mention the identification here in order to correct my previous publicalion, and to 
record my indebtedness to Messrs. Bhattacharya and Dikshit for bringing the true 
significance of the Nalanda figure to my notice. 


PLACE-NAMES IN BURMA. 

(By M. C fairies Durois^.) 

M. Charles Duroiselle gives in his Annual Report a brief list of the principal classical 
place-names in Burma, with a short note added to each, showing their origin and 
identification. To those who are interested in Burmese history, a study of these names 
will be of assistance in the elucidation of doubtful points in connection with the old 
political and religious history of the country. “ Some of them shew, ” M. Duroiselle says 
“ religious influence other than Buddhism proper at work in the province and others 
the hold which the sacred books of Buddhism and their commentaries had acquired 
on the popular mind. On the whole it is considered that the paramount civilizing 


* Annual, 1903-04, page 219< 
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influence in Burma was Indian almost to the exclusion of China, whose relations with 
Burma were mostly of a warlike character. 

“ A large number of districts, towns and even villages in Burma possess two names 
and sometimes more. Of these, only one is thoroughly Burmese and generally known 
among the people, the other or others being either imported from India through the 
medium of the sacred books of Buddhism and their commentaries, or coined on the 
model of those existing in India. The former type of name may be called classical 
and the latter type, p8eudo-classi(!al. The origin of this practice of re naming 
already existing towns is not far to seek, and may be referred, in the first instance, to 
the desire of a people freshly converted to a new faith (Buddhism in this case), to sanc- 
tify, so to say, their own land, and to identify it as closely as possible with the land in 
which the new cult originated. Thus they made Buddha come over to Burma on many 
missions, or the locus of some of his births in previous existences was placed in Burma. 
In many of these cases, the place-names mentioned in the jnlakas or their commentaries 
are applied to the places thus satictified. Secondly, it may be attributed to the pride 
of the Burmese race, and to its endeavour to affiliate the Burmese dynasties not only to 
the great dynasties of Indifi, such as the Solar and Lunar, but above all to show the 
direct descent of Burmese kings from the clan of the Sakyas, of which the Buddha was 
a member. In mo.st of these cases, the ajicient history of India, as it was then known 
through passages in the pit (dm and other I’ali sonnies, is put under contribution, and 
naively manipulated to suit the new circumstances. There is, liowever, a small number 
of names which catinot be so easily identifuid. 'I’here are also names which seem to go 
back t(> dir(>-ct Hindu influences and which seem to have been transplanted on Burmese 
soil by Indian immigrants, bringing with them the names of the regions in India 
whemje they came.” 

x\s to their age, M. Duroiscdle thinks that “ some of these, such as Mweyin on the 
uppei- Irrawaddy, Sriksctni or Old I’rome and llamsavati (Pegu) go Itack to soon after 
the beginning of the Christian eni, while others. m()8tly in the Deltaic Provinces, must 
have been trail, splanted after the 5th-flth century A. I). Most of them, how'ever, do not 
antedate the 11th century, when the purer form of Buddhism imported from Thaton 
spread rapidly all over the ui)per country, and when devotion and scriptural learning 
were intense, ’ 


FOUR. BURMESE SAINTS. 

{By M. Charles Duroiselle.) 

In the same report, M. I)uroi.sclle gives a short notice of each of the four Buddhist 
saints. Shin Vpuyok (Upagutta thera) Shin Tldwah (Sivali thera). Shin AnguUmdla 
(Angulimala thera) and Shin PeimhJa (Pindola thera), who are especially well known 
in Burma and worshipped as .saints. “ This worship of saints, however, is not so exten- 
sive as in some other Buddhist countries, for instance Tibet, and is restricted to the 
unenlightened among the Burmese. It is often associated with the performance of such 
rites, as the recitation of formula? (often written in an incomprehensible jargon, much- 
resembling the mantras and dhdranis of Northern and Tantric Buddhism), and with the 
construction of small shrines of .complicated nature.- At the same time, people' 
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worship these saints with a view to obtaining worldly advantages and particular favours; 
Such practices are properly not tolerated by the Theravada system of Buddhism now 
prevailing in Burma ; and it is the attribution to these saints of the power of granting 
to their devotees that which they ask for on the performance of certain rites, which the 
more enlightened among the Burmese regard as unworthy of their great religion.” 

In his note on Shin Upagok, M. Duroisjelle enters on a .short discussion regarding 
the origin of this saint and the introduction of his wonship into Burma. “ The name of 
this patriarch is not mentioned among the Pali canonical books and their commentaries, 
and for this reason it has been rightly said that his worship is not in accordance with 
the orthodox form of Buddhism now prevalent in Burma. Moreover, it had been 
generally thought, up to now, that this legend was not to be found in any Pali work* 
whatever. However, the story of Upagok and his homeric fight with Mara is given 
in three Pali works, LokapaliMafi, CTdammmflkd and Mahdmmalikd, and the Burmese 
version of the story is given in the MaJutyazamn and JimtOutpahlmni Kyam. The 
one in the Mahayazfmin is based on the Ijokapniiuali and that in the Jinattliajkikdmni 
on the two tlkds mentioned above. But, since the canonical I’ali books and their 
commentaries do not know Upagutta nor his fight with Mara, the que.stiou arises as to 
the source from which the ab(»ve three works derive their story. 1 am inclined to think 
that the IjokajMiiiiiati, which appears to be a later work, derives its version from the 
two tlkds, which in. their turn mu.st have borrowed directly from Northern sourc^es ; 
for the legend of Upagutta and Mara, is well kmtwn among the Northern Buddhists as 
is attested by several closely similar recensions of the .story ; ajul .Northern Buddhist 
sects were not unknown in Ceylon. 

“Another interesting question is: when and how did the Burmes<‘ come to know 
the legend and place ITpagutta in their popular p.antheon ? On this point also 1 am 
inclined to the view that the Mahayanist influence, whi(di reached Burma before the 
11th century A. D., and which has now Irccome extinct owing to its displacement bv 
the southern form in the 11th centur>’, is niaiidy re.sponsil)le for the introduction of 
this samt into Burma. He is represented in the fonn of a monk sitting cro.ss legged 
with the soles of his feet upwards ; his begging bowl is placed in his laj) with the left 
hand holding it, while his right hand is held inside the bowl as if in the act of taking 
the food it contains ; his head is turned slightly upwards and over his right shoulder 
expecting the sun to appear among the clouds. In spite of the pnrtcsts of many ortho- 
dox Budrlhists in Burma against his worship, Upagutta enjoys a great popirlarity among 
the people, and is propitiated for olttaining fine weather when such is thought desirable 
on festival days. In lower Burma, csjrecially in I'enasserim District, a flotilla of small 
boats or rafts of lights may be seen at nights, in the month of December, floated down 
the rivers in honour of this saint, who is popularly Iwlievcd to be still living in a golden 
monastery in the sea. The southern Buddhists of Ceylon have ascribed most of the 
incidents in the life of this saint to Mogaliputtatissa. That both are one and the same 
person has long been clearly proved. 

“ Shin Thlmli (Sivali) and Shin Angulimdla were well known among the southern 
Buddhists. The worship of Sivali is, so to say, more familiar and a small figure of this 

* 8eo DnroiBelle's LaUgende (PUpagupla el Mara, in Bulletin, Ecole Fronvaue d’Eztreme-Orient, IIMM, 
pp. 414-428. 
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«aint may be seen in many households among the Buddlusts, He is invariably repre- 
sented standing carrying all the requisites of a monk with fan and staff, and his worship 
is believed to bring good fortune and prosperity. In the time of the Buddha tkera 
Sivali was among those saints who were famous each for a particular gift. The gift of 
Sivali was as the result of a good deed performed in a former existence, that of all the 
mojiks it was he who received the most offerings, of eveiy conceivable kind, from the 
laity : and his worshipper naturally enjoys no small share of that extraordinary virtue. 
tShin Anfjnlimala is not worshipped in the proper senst! of the word, but is propitiated by 
pregnant women especially those in difficult labour, for a happy delivery. This prac- 
tice is founded on an incident in the life of the saint, who had been a famous robber 
and murderer, terrorizing whole districts by killing peoj)le, cutting off their forefingers 
and hanging them like a garland romid his neck. Short, ly after his conversion by the 
Buddha and his beconnng a monk, as he was going on his round for food, he saw a 
woman in difficult labour, doing back he told the Buddha of this pitiful sight. The 
Buddha ordered him to return to the woman and to make the following act of assevera- 
tion. ‘ My dear, 1 do not rememlier, from the moment I became one of the Aryan family 
that is, entered the order of monks having wilfully deprived of life any creature ; 
through this statement of truth, may thou be well, and thy delivery sjifc.’ Angulimala 
returned as ordered and immediately after the above statement had been made the 
woman was painlessly delivered. The ])eople, seeing this marvel, placed on the very spot 
a bedstead and brought thereto women in difficult labour. As soon as they touched the 
bed, they were delivered. When women were too weak to be brought, the people washed 
the bed and poured the water on their heads and the same result took place. As far as 
I am aware, the image of this saint is to be foimd nowhere in Burma excejrt at Pagan, 
on the platform of the Shwezigon Pagoda. There he is placed in a shrine, and nothing 
distinguishes the figure from that of an ordinary monk. The pregruint women ol Pagan 
and the villages in the neighbourhood repair to his shrine, when near their time, and 
offer him flowers and candles for a happy deliver)^ A woman in difficult labour 
bears in mind the virtues of Angulimala and recites a short, Pali text, when it is said, a 
happy delivery generally follows. 

“ Shin Feimlola is also well known among the southern Buddlusts, but is not known 
as the son of Hariti, the ogress. Some of his pictures as a novice may be seen on the 
wall paintings at Pagat\ in connectitm with an incident in the life of the Buddha. 
In Bui-ma he is not now, if he ever was, given any such particular veneration as is the 
case with the three .saints mentioned above.” 
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SECTION IX. 

Indian Stales with Archtenlogical Departments of their own. 

One of tJie mo.st eneoumgiiig signs of tJie times in tlie field of Indian Archaeology is 
the increasing interest in ancienl nionuments and anti(|iiarian research now being evi- 
denced in several of the more important of f Jie Indian States. .Mysore lias maintained 
an Archaeological Department of its own for man}' years past, but more recently State 
Archajologists have been apjiointed by Hyderabad, Kashmii-. (Iwalior and Hho|tal as 
well. Brief notes on the woi'k done by these officers have been published from time to 
time in previous issues of this Kcjiort. but recorded under the several .sections. Conser- 
vation, Exyiloration, etc., and not published together as homogeneous wholes. There 
being, however, a noticeable and gratifying tendency for lhe.se statements, which are 
forwarded to us by the courtesy of tla* .several Durbars, to grow both in extent and in 
intei'cst. it seems desirable, now that the form of our own Reports has bisui altered, to 
reservi* a special chapter for tho.se Indian States which maintain Archa*ological Depart- 
ments of their own. and to publish such statements as are .sent to us by the .sex'eial State 
Arelaeologists as separate, self-conta.ined sections in each casi*. thus enabling the reader 
to get a more i-ounded conception of the excellent w(»ik whiili is being done in the.se 
territori<!S than is possible when the statements are sjilit up under a number of heads. 

TJie admirably enlightened policy which is being followed by the (ioverniuent of Hyderabad. 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad in regard to the presei vat ion. .«tud\ , 
and ultimate publication of tlie Buddhist fres<'o<'s iji tlu* Ajanta caves has leceix^-d fre- 
quent appreciative mentiojj in Sir .lohn Marshall's R.(‘ports. The arclaeological acti- 
vity of tluj State is not, however, by any means limited to this woi k. During ltt22-2:i. 
to be sure, Mr. (Ilndam ^’azdani, the permanent Directoi- of Archasdogy Jji Hydtnabad, 
has l)ecn absent, having Itecn deputed to vi.sit and to stu<l \' all t he more imfiorta jit of tlu^ 

Saracenic Juonuments of the Mediterranean littoral, from Coustantijio])h‘ to ( Jranada, but 
the work of his Department has been carried on in his alwence by Mr. S. A. Asgar 
Bilgrami, who has very kindly forwarded me. with the consent of the Durbar, the 
following account, of the year's activities. Mr. Bilgrami writ(>s : — 

“ A total sum of Rs. .33, (510 was sj>ent on conservatiem of monuments. The most 
important single undertaking was the setting up of a carved marble screen, with marble 
flooring and a neat marlde inscription slab, around the grave of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

This work has now been completed, at a cost of Ks. 20,000. At Ellora and the Ajanta 
caves repairs have also been completed, the main items consisting of building neat piops 
of ashlar masonrj' and the inserting of masoiuy bl(x;ks inside walls, togethei- with the 
thorough cleaning of the caves. 

“ The famous Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan at Bidar has been placed at the disposal 
of the Education Department after extensive repairs, for the use of the new Middle 
School of Bidar. It was considered to be, in the fitness of things to allow the rising 
generations of the town to receive their education in this College of historic associations, 
where Mahmud Gawan himself is said to liave been one of the Professors of Theology 
in olden days. 
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Hyderabad. 


Exploration. 


“ During my inspection of this monument I noticed a big crack in the existing 
minaret of tJu* mosyue, whicli is adorned with rich Persian enamel of resplendent 
colour. Immediate steps for its preseiwation have been taken after consulting 
Sir John Marshall, Director (icneral of Archeeology in India, and experts of the 
State Public Works Department. 

“ An estimate amounting to Ks. 4,60() ha.s also been sanctioned for the restoration 
of the Sola Khamb Moscpie in the Bidar Fort, whicdi is a massive building with interesting 
historic associations. Prince Aurangxeb after liis eom/uest of Bidar in J6H6 had the 
Khutba read here in the name of Emperor Shah Jahan. Another estimate amounting 
to Ks. 5,770 has been sanctioned for tlie conservation of the Toli Masjid, in the suburbs 
of Hyderabad on the way to (lolcoiida. The date of erection of this building is 1082 
A. H. (1071 A. D.) which is inscribed in the prayer niche of the mosejue. The chief 
interest of the building lies in its stucco decoratioirs. 

“ TJie important work of preparing faithful tracing.s in outline of the Ajanta paint- 
ings, on which two artists were engaged, has been coj)ipleted ; it comprises tracings 
of the Jatakas of caves 1, 2, 10 and 17, which will be ])ublislicd as illustrations to 
the ‘(.Juide ’ of M. Foucher. 

“ Rupees 5,tK>0 have been sancti«»ned as initial expenses for the restoration of the. 
garden of the famous Bibi-ka-Ma()baru (Taj) at Aurangabad, and an an7uial grant of 
Ks. 3,000 has l»een allotted for the uj)keep of the garden. 

“ Mr. (ihulam Isabi, Mechanic, who was trained under Professor Ce(^coui, is 
engaged in restoring the frescoes of <‘aves J, 17 and 10, in a(tcojcianc(> with the ))roccss 
of the Italian experts. 

“ Jn tJie grouiuls of .lauJiari Bazaar (Aurangabad) sevtui small images of polished 
l>laek basalt were discoveied at a deptli of about 8 feet these were brought to 
my notice during my tour ami 1 had them forth with transferred to the Hyderabad 
Museum. All of th(\se images are iascribed but the chaiacters ai'<^ much obliterated. 
As a result of careful examinatioji the date has been deciphered as 1548 Sakha (172(5 
A. D.). 

“ In the ancient town of Peitun (PratLstliam) while digging a. site fm the ei-ection 
of the Munsifl's Court, tiie Public VVoi-ks Department (•ame across a number of 
burnt bihdes of considerable size. During my visit to Aurangabad the entire area was 
declared' })rotected ’and 1 lirought bach one of these bricks for the Hyderabad Museum. 
Its dimensions (24" X 12" X 4") are larger than Mauryan (21 J" X 14|" X 3^") in the 
Sarnath Museum or Kulpak (Ohalukyan) bricks (15|* X 8^" X 2"). Another import- 
ant discovery was nuide in the Jedcherla (Mahbubnagar District), namely a Buddhist 
monument w’hich bears a striking resemblance to the ancient Buddhist tower formerly 
in Negapatam which w^as unfortunately pulled down ivith the consent of Out Madras 
Government by Jesuit priests in 1867. The tower, which is quite a unique monument 
is composed of large sized bricks (1 6' X 1 0' X 3") with a regular layer of very fine concrete, 
and may be the only specimen of its kind nbw in existence, the one at Negapatam being 
destroyed. Adjoining this tower there are numerous mounds with sculptures scat- 
tered in abundance. I have declareji the whole area ‘ protected ’ and a detailed survey 
of these remains is contemplated. 
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“ The outstanding feature of the year’s work in the field of epigraphy.” Mr. Bilgraini Hyderabad, 
aays, “ is the listing of the Archseological Monuments of the Dojuiuions. 1 have ))rac- ^ 

tically finished the first volume of the series relating to the monuments of Hyderabad and * 

its suburbs ; other volumes comprising the ancient remains of the various other districts 
are in course of preparation. In this work I am following the principle.s laid down by the 
Superintendent, Archseological Survey f>f India, Northern Circle. The list will be an 
authoritative and up-to-date record of the history and inscriptions of all the principal 
monuments of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

“Estampages of abtmt sixty new record.s of the early Mnhannuadun period were Epii/raplijf. 
taken and deciphered. The majority of these inscription.s come from Udgir and Bidar 
and will be dealt with along with the list of Archieological Monuments of Bidar Dis- 
trict. A detailed article on the in.scriptions of Udgir (hitherto unpublished) has been 
contributed by me to the Epigraphui Iwlo Moftletnwu. 

“ An important inscription was copied at Shukrullah Cuda (Mania Ali) which 
relates to a mosque built in 1019 A. H. (KUO A. D.). The calligraphy of this inscription 
is in the best TIniU/i of the early Qutb Shahi period. The ins(;i‘ij)tion is in Arabic and 
is important for l)oth literary and epigraphical reasons. 

“ A number of Muslim insctriptions sent by the Assistant Su})erintendent for Epi- 
graphy, Southern Circle, Madras, were deciphered by me and returned in due course.” 

Mr. Kamchandra Kak, Superintendent of Arch«ology in Kashmir State, sends Kashmir, 
me the following account of his conservation work this year : — Conservation, 

“ The nature of the remains excavated recently at Harwan necessitated the execu- Hannan. 
tion of repairs to them side by side with their exploration, on which a separate note will 
be given later. The measures of conservation carried out comprised the dismantling 
and rebuilding of walls out of plumb, the filling up of gaps in the nuisonry of the struc- 
tures to secure their greater stability, levelling the excavated area, and planting iris to 
screen accumulations of debris. 

“ By order of His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur a small temple-like shedSt/iyam. 
was erected over the large Sahasramukha Siva linga at Siligam. 

“ The foot-path leading up to the temple comnumly called Sankaracharj-a’s temple iSrinc^ar. 
on the top of the Takht-i-Sulaiman hill above Srinagar was widened, and in places was 
provided Avith stone retaining-walls and wooden railings. The wooden shed outside the 
tomb of Zainu-l-’Abidin’s mother was dismantled, as it was in a perilous condition and 
a constant menace to life and property. 

“ The small ruined fort at Kamgarh, in Tahsil Samba, was originally a very unpre-^awy'ar/i. 
tentious structure, being built for the most part of sun-dried bricks which have now again 
become clay. The only portions built of jMkha brick masonry are a plain ocritgonal 
tower .and a part of one side enclosure wall. It was not for its architectural beauties (for 
it has none) but for its historical interest as the birth-place of Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
the founder of the present Ruling Family of Kashmir, that it was conserved. The chief 
measures were the levelling of the quadrangle, removal of debris, filling up of several 
vertical fissures in the walls of the tower, and underpinning in various places.” 
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Kashmir. 

Erploralion. 


Panjnara. 


Mumima. 


As regards liis exploratory work, Mr. Kak repoits : “ The excavations at Harwan 
were continued and syslenxatized. As the site is a large one, operations were concen- 
trated on and around the apsidal temple. The whole apse as well as the entire courtyard 
was exposed to view. 'I'he latter wsus found to he almost entirely paved with figured 
titles, the chief decorative feature of wliich was the occurrence at different points of a 
numl)er of (concentric circles of different })atterns and motifs. In front of tlie bac'k wall 
was found a long platform 4 fecit or so wide, ornamented with sculptured titles. Q’hcse 
t itles throw an important, light, on the Arclueology and Kthnograj)hy of Kashmir in the 
4ttiand 5th (ienturies A. I)., the ]>eriod to which they may be assigned with tolerable cer- 
tainty. Not only do they evince the influen(;e of the contemporary art of (Jandhara, 
which would not be a mat ter of surprise, but they also reveal unmistakable traces of the 
Sassanian Art of Persia, and perhaps, to some extent, the art of Central Asia. 


“ The apsidal temple is built of diaper-pel)ble masonry, which consists of small 
pebbles an inch or a. litt le more in diameter, interspers(>d at int ervals with largei' stones. 
'I’he difl'ereiKH; in the siz<‘ of the materials and t heir arrangement forms a vciy attractive 
feature of this style ; but strangtdy enough t he evidence available at present seems to 
indi(‘ate that it. was (ronc«!aled under a casing of tiles. Nearly all the tiles bear 
Kharo.shti numerals on t hem, a script which jnevaihal in the north-wtist of India up to 
about the 5th century A. I). 


“ 'riie t.(!iu})]e at Panjnara in the Tahsil of llajauri has already been described in 
some detail in mv Memoir on Ifhimbar and Hajanri, published as Memoir No. 14 by the 
Arclucological Survey of India. !ix('avations along the foundations revealed the inner 
side of t he peristyle and the ])linth of t he central shrine. From the style of t he arcdiitec- 
ture it appea.i's that tin* temple r«isembles in almost all respect s that, at Buniyar on the 
Jhelum V’alley Hoad and belongs to the Stli oi' Jtth century A. 1). Of the few minor 
antiquities found, hardly any w(;re of impoitance or such as would be useful in determin- 
ing the date of the st ructure with greater pn^cision.” 

As Honorary Curator of the Srinagar Museum, Mr. Kak reports that : Most 

of the exliibits in the Natural History Secti(jn were j'carranged. The birds and 
mammals set up in the show-(U.se and on (hdac.hed stands werc^ provided with permanent 
desci'iptive lalads, painted on strips of met-al. In the Arclueological Section the large 
sculptures which were formerly on the floor have now been provided with stone bases 
and explanatory labels. A number of fragnumtary images have been soiled out and 
pieced together. Thirty-nine silver and one hundred (;opper coins discovered in the 
Jammu Province were aciquired. Of the former 5 belong to the indigenous Sultaiis of 
Kashmir and the remaining thirty-four to the Mughal Emperors. In the Industrial 
Section a few sanqiles of good walnut-wood carving ; carved and plain silver ware ; brass 
toys ornamented with chip turquoise ; a set of coral beads ; and a number of precious 
stones, such as agate, cornelian, lapislazuli, tiger-eye, etc., cut in Srinagar, were purchased. 
Among the jnipu'r nuivM article.s the most remarkable is a fine set of Qahmddns with 
other writing materials.” 

“ The Handbook to the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar, is in the Press with 
Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co. of Calcutta and is expected to be out very soom 


Publicatiom, 
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“ Besides this, the Superintendent has completed or lias in pr»ip4mtion the tolh)w- Kashmir, 
ing new works : — 

1. A Memoir on tlie Antiquities of Marev-W’adwan (Kashtwar) already submitted 

to the l)url)ar. 

2. A (luide to Kashmir Monuments, also submitt oil to the Durbar. 

3. Tlie Annual Beport ot the Department for 1{>78. already submitted to tJie 

Durbar. 'Phis also will be sent to press as soon as siinetioii for its pub- 
lication is received. 

4. A Memoir on the Anticpiities of Basohli and Kamnagar is in ]»rej)aration.’' 

It has been very gratifying to learn from Mr. (Ihosul, herotofon* Curator of the Bhopal. 
Museum at Banehi, wherein is housed the large and important eolleetion t)f antiquities 
recovered by 8ir John Marshall in the course of his excavation and conservation of the 
Sanchi Topes, that with ell'ect from April 1922 Her Highness the Nawab Begum <»f 
Bhopal has created an Arclueological Department and has promoted .Mr. (lliosal to be 
Superintendent of Arclueology for the State of Bhopal. -Vll the antifpiarian remauis 
of the State arc t<t be in Mi-, (lliosal's charge, but during 1922-2.3 the only work reported 
on has been at Sancfii. In regard to this Mr. Hhosal writes : - 

“For the eflicient conservation ol the Museum and site at Sanchi Her High ness .Saar/it. 
has appointed an overseer, a head chaukidar, an assistant chaukidar. and a posse of 
coolies, all of whom worked under the supervision of the Curator-Superintendent, who 
visited the Topes 24 times during the twelve months under review to sujiervise the 
conservation work. In October, after the rains, the roads are re))aired and niurrnw 
spread on both the ajiproach roads to the great stupa. 'Phe antumnal pruning of 
trees, clearing of grass within the circuit wall and jungle to within 19 feet outside it, 
the whitewashing of the Museum and necessarv’ repairs to the floor of the laiildingare 
then earned out. During winter and summer e.specially the trees and lawns are tend- 
ed and watered and the site is kept clear of jungle. Crass is cut v.-ithin the circuit 
wall on an average half a dozen times a year. During the rainy season tJie nece.s- 
sary monsoon rey airs are carried out. It will thus lie seen that all jiossible ciToit is 
madi; to ensure the safety and jiropcr upkeep of these jiriceless monuments. 

“ The expenditure incurred in connection with the maintenance and coiuservatiou 
of the Sanchi Museum and site during the year 1922-2.3 was as follows : — 

(1) Pay of Staff . . 

(2) Travelling allowance . . 

(.3) Contingeucii's (including mowing and 

watering the trees the year round) 

(4) For case of plaster casts 


. A. r. 
2,011 12 0 
.319 11 0 

cutting of grass, and 

811 12 1 

718 13 0 


Total 


4,486 3 1 
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Bhopal. 


To this sum of Rs. 4,480-3-1 must be added another sum of Rs. 1,086-7-9 spent on the 
maintenance of roads and monsoon repairs to the Museum at Sanchi. Thus the total 
expenditure under this head is Rs. 5,569-10-10. 

“ The most noteworthy of the new acquisitions to the Museum was a case of plaster 
casts of antiquities from Sanchi now in the British Museum, which arrived in Sanchi 
in November 1922. These casts were prepared at the instance of Sir John Marshall 
on the request of the Durbar. The consignment c ost Rs. 718-13-0 which was met from 
the State Reserve Budget. The following articles were included in it as identified by 
Sir John Marshall personally in February 1923 w’hen the Director General visited 
Sanchi during the Viceregal Visit. 

List of plaster casts of anti^iuities retTived from the British M useum. 

“ (1). Bowl with lid of black earthenware from Tope 11 at Bhojpur, cf. Cunningham, 
The Bhilsa Topes, page 33 and Plate XXVI, fig. 6. 

“ (2) Crystal reliquarj’’ from inside black earthenware bowl, from Tope IV, Bhojpur, 
cf. Cunningham, The Bhilsa Topes, page 333 and Plate XXVI, figs. 6 and 7. 

“ (3) Inscribed steatite vase found in'No. II Tope, Andher. The inscription reads : 
“ Sapuruasa MofialipiUasa ffotiputn atevasitw, ” cf. Cunningham, op. ait., page 347 
and Plate XXIX, figs. 8 and 9. 

“ (4) Steatite casket from Tojie II at Andher, ef. Cunningham, op. (yii., page 347 
and Plate. XXIX, figs. 3 and 7 (but the inscription given by Cunningham does not appear 
on the cast). 

“ (5) Inscribed steatite casket from Stupa 111, Andher, cf. Cunningham, op. ci*., 
page 349 and Plate XXX, fig. 6. One inscription on the lid reads: Sapurisasa 
Haritiputasa. Inside the lid is written another inscription : Asa-Devasa-Danam. 

“ (6) Ca,st of inscrilied relic jar of red earthenware from Tope VII, Bhojpur, 
<f. Cunningham, op. oil., page 336, paragraph 14 and Plate XXVII, fig. 5. 

“ (7) Steatite inscribed box troiii Stupa II, Sanchi, cf. Cunningham, op. cit., page 
288, No. Ill, Plate XX. The inscription outside the lid reads : Hajmrisasa apa^isa. 
Inside Sapurisasa kadimiputasa. 

“ (8) Inscribed red eartheinvare casket from Stupa II, Andher, cf. Cunningham^ 
op. cit., page 346, paragraph 7, and Plate XXTX, figs. 5 and 6. The inscription on the 
outside of the lid rends : Sapurisasa Yachhipuiasa Gotiputasa alemsino. 

“ (9) and (10) Casts still unidentified. 

“ Early in February 1914 sanction was accorded by the Darbar to a grant for the 
publication of a monograph on the monuments of Sanchi to be written by Sir John 
Marshall, in collaboration with M. Foucher and published at the joint cost of the Darbar 
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and the Government of India. The Darbar’s contribution was originally esti- Bhopal, 
mated at Rs. 16,900, payable in two equal instalments, of which Rs. 8,4.50 was 
paid in, the second instalment to be paid later on. But the work was entirely 
suspended during the great war, since which owing to the rise in prices, the 
printing charges, etc., have so greatly increased that it has been found necessary 
for the Bhopal Darbar and the Government of India both to make additional pro- 
vision if the work is to be carried through. The Government of India have therefore 
doidded their contribution and the half share of the Bhopal Government is now esti- 
mated at Rs. 22,175. Deducting the moiety already paid, the Government of Bhopal 
has still to p.ay Rs. 13,72.5 towards this publication, which amount has now been included 
in the next Budget for 1931 Fasli for the sjinction of Her lliglmess' Government.” 

Mr. Ghosal further reports a steady increase in tin* number of visitors to Hanclii. 

In the year under review these included His Excellency the ^'iceroy in February 1923 
(on which occasion Sir .lohn Mamhall was pi-escnt), L.ady Rawlinson accompanietl 
by the Countess Roberts, Ilis Excellency the Gctvenior of Bombay and stall, the 
Hou’ble the Agent to the Governoi' General in Central India, and very many others, 
including 30 .lapanese visitors and a large number of .American travellers. It is also 
noticeable that the site is being visited in<!rea.singly by school and college .students 
under the guidance of llioir Profes.sors. I’atna ('ollegi* having .sent a, deputation of this 
kind during the cold weather of 1922 23 under the guidance «)f Professor Samuddar, 
which may l»e taken as evidence of the widespread inten'st which these monuments have 
aroused since their clearance and repair by Sir .lohn Marshall a few years ago. 

Air. (Tarde. the State Superintendent of Archfcology. writes as follows : — “ The Gwalior, 
activities of the J)e])artment. during the year mo,stlv con.si,sted of the completion of works Oomermuion. 
taken in hand la.st year and tJie execution of supplementary con.servation nieasuresto 
monuments already under repairs. One new monument was taken up for conservation 
namely the Gadarmal temple at Badoh, District Bhiksa. Resides con.servation works 
were carried out at the astronomical observatory at rjjain, the Koshak Alahal at 
Chanderi. the Hindu monastery at Ramxl, the rcK'k-cut caves at Uilaygiri, and the 
Buddhist caves at Bagh. 

“The astronomical observatory at Ujjain whicJi is one of the five ob.servatories 
built by Raja .layasingii of .laiptir about the middle of the 18th century ha sheen placed 
by the Gwalior Government at the, dksposal of the Panditasrarna Sabhaof rjjain who 
have taken upon themselves the mission of the reforming the Indian 0alen<ler. 

The masonry instruments in the observatory were in a clilupidated and unsafe condition 
and had lo.st their graduation marks. The masonry has now been thc)rough]y repaired and 
the necessary graduations accurately marked on slabs of .Jaipur marble have been fixed 
and thus the instruments have been restored to perfect order for astronomical observa- 
tions. The proper diversion of the neighbouring ravines, which are threatening the monu- 
ment, requires attention in the near future. The work was carried out under the expert 
supervision of Pandit (fokulchandji Bhawan of .Jaipur, who has had some experience of 
this sort of work in repairing similar observatories at .Jaipur and Benares. 

“ Koshak Mahal ; — The main repairs to this building had already been carried out 
last year. Some supplementary measures to remedy the defects exposed to view after 
the clearance of jungle and debris were executed this year. The large mass of carved and 
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dressed stones found in the debris was arranged into a sort of enclosure wall round 
the building. 

“ The Hindu monastery at Ranod popularly known as Khokhai : — A description of 
this building appears in Cunningham's Arclueological Reports, Vol. TI, pp. 304 ff. 
Ceneral Cunningham called it a Hindu palace. But from the long inscription (Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. .1, pp. 35] ff) recorded on it we know that it is in fact a Saiva monasterj*, one 
of a group built in this part of the country by a line of Saiva asceticism the 9th-10tli cen- 
turies— other specimens existing at Surwaya, Terahi, K ad waha and K undalpur in (rwalior 
State and in two other jclaces in Central India. The monastery was briefly referred to in 
the last Annua l Refiort as the conservation work was commenced about the end of the last 
financial year. Cne instalment of the repairs which has been completed this year 
includes the freeing the monument from jungle and structures added to it in 

later times, exposing the original stone floors from silt and rubbish and providing prccper 
drainage for rain water, su})porting the beams and ceiling slabs, that had cracked, on steel 
rails j)assed horizontally underneath them, repairs to the roof, etc. An old square tank 
contcnij)orary with the monastery was cleared up and jeetty repairs were done to the 
(jliftlK whicli suiTound it on all sides. 

“ I^daygiri c*aves : It was recorded la.st year that in response to our request the 
Director ( Jeneral of Arciaeology in India fiad deputed the Aichasological Chemist to 
inspect .some of the sculjrfuivs and inscriptions on these caves, which were in danger as 
the rock on which then’ are carved is decaying and the surfaces peeling off, and to recom- 
mend some chemical treatment to prevent or arrestthe tlecay. Hisrecoimnendations being 
acc(‘i)te<l he came again to the phu^** in March last and ])er.sonally carried out the cleaning, 
stuffing and the necessary clieinical treatment of three valuable biscriptions of the 5th 
centurv which were in need of preservation. He has done the work with great skill 
and care and it is lioj)ed that the tmatment will serve to prolong the life of these records 
for a very considerable time. I was able to watch the oj>erations and hoj)e to be able 
myself to carry out similar treatment on some of the sculptures which stand in need 
of it. The Chemist has ])roini,sed to su])p]y us with tJie chemical mixture for the treat- 
ment. 

“Frescoes on the Buddhist caves at Bagh These frescoes have suffered very badly 
and only a very small portion of what originally existed now survives. But on this very 
account the imj)ortancc of what little remains has increased in inverse projiortion. The 
Archfcological Chemist was therefore invited to examine the frescoes and to advise us 
in the matter of their preservation. He recoimneederl that the edges of plaster which 
bear the paintings should have a fillet run round them, filling up of the small gaps and 
treatment of the surface with a. wasli of bees wax in terpentine, after careful dusting. Apart 
from having a cleaning effect the wax treatment is calculated to make the paintings 
waterproof. During the year we obtained on loan the services of the Chemical Scholar 
under the Director (leneral of Archaeology who has had special training in this t}q)e of 
work, to execute the measures recommended. He worked at the frescoes for about a 
month in Februarj’ and March and conserved about half the painted surface on the 
fayade of cave No. 4. My Ceneral Assistant assisted the Chemical Scholar during these 
operations and has picked up sufficient knowledge to be able to do the remaining work 
next season. The work of freeing the surviving caves from their own debris, with which 
they have been choked, has been in progress for the last two years. During the year of 
report part of cave No. 3 and the north-east end of the verandah of cave No. 4 were 
cleared up. 
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“ Gadarmal temple at Badoh, District Bhilsa — ^Badoh, which is now but a petty Owalior. 
village, possesses extensive ruins of temples both Hindu andJaina dating from the 
8th to the 12th centuries. The ntost important of these remains is the Gadarmal temple 
which as it now stands consists of tw'o distinct parts — the basement, which is a remnant 
of the original magnificient temple of about the 9th century and the spire, which is com- 
posed of a heterogenous collection of pieces, evidently a later repair. The temple stands 
on a spaidous platform and is surrounded by seven attendant slu'ines w'hich are all in ruins. 

There was originally a fine carved torana gateway over the stepped entrance to the plat- 
form and this monument stood in a large enclosure. Traces of the enclosure wall and 
its gateway still exist. A glowing and rather exaggerated description of this temple 
having reached Sir J ohn Marshall he visited it in 1913 and forwarded a conservation 
note on it to the Gwalior Government. The conservation measures curried out this 
year include among others those re(;ommended by Sir John. Q'he chief items comprised 
the removal of the vast amount of stone debris with which the monument was literally 
choked on all sides dismantling and rebuilding of a whole rib of the sikhara which 
had buckled forward, closing gaps and fissures in the spire, casual repairs to the stone 
pavements in the shrine, porch and paltform and supporting some broken beams on iron 
rails. One pillar of the torana gateway was already standing, the other pillar which 
had fallen was re-erected in its original position. I’he wwk still in progress at the end 
of the year. 

“ Trial excavations on a snmll scale were made this year at Mandasor the ancient 5a;caeaI<on. 
Dashapura which was a prosperous town in the 6th-6th centuries A. D. and possesses 
numerous rebes of that period. The excavations w'ere undertaken primarily as a measure 
preUminary to conservation of some of the monuments and seciondly w’ith a view to 
tapping the ground for more antiquities. The excavations round about the famous 
inscribed pillars of Yasodharman at Sondni near Mandasor, an accurate description of 
which appears in Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 143 flf., disclosed the orginal foundations 
of the pillars at a depth of only 1 4 feet below the present ground level thus showing that 
the columns are lying on their original site. A double faced human head was found in the 
excavations near the lion capital of pillar A, which clears the uncertainty regarding the 
nature of the figure which crowned each of these columns and clearly indicates that it was 
a double human figure with two faces looking in opposite directions {ef. Buddhagupta’s 
pillar at Eran). About 76 feet to the west of the foundations of the columns is a low 
mound from W'hich were exposed the foundations of a large brick building which judg- 
ing from the stump of a hoy^Sahasra Linga found lying half buried in the mound, would 
appear to have been a temple of Siva. I’he two life size stone inuiges of Dvarapalas now 
lying prostrate on the site probably flunked the entrance to this temple. As the ground 
levels of the monolithic columns and of this temple are very nearly the same it is likely 
that the columns and the temple are contemporary W'ith each other (the middle of the 6th 
century A. 1).). And again as both the known inscriptions of Yasodharman open W’ith 
invocations, addressed to Siva there is every reason to believe that he was a devotee of 
Siva and may, therefore, be presurnabled that the brick temple of Siva, the foundations 
of which have been unearthed in the excavations, was also a work of the same prince. 

“ Excavations made near a beautifully carved torana pillar of the 5th or 6th cen- 
tury which stood half buried in ground at Khilchipura near Mandasor, exposed its whole 
length and its original foundations about 12 feet below the present ground level, ft is 
•obviously one of the two uprights of a torana gateway standing in situ. Its companion 
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pillar has lonp been removed from the site, in fact a portion of a similar pillar was found 
built into a wall of the Muhammadan fort at Mandasor. The foundations of a brick 
building to which this gateway apparently belonged were also unearthed in the ex- 
cavations. 'Phe two broader faces of the j)illa.r bear figure sculj)ture in panels while 
the two narrower faces are ornamented with dec^orative patterns. There are in all 
eight figure panels, four on each of the two broader faces of tlie pillar. The lowest 
panel on one face shows the river goddess Yamuna and that on the other a dvarapala 
with a. third eye — a characteristic of Siva — on the forehead. In each of the remain- 
ing six panels are rej)eated the same three figures— -a man, a woman and a boy or a 
dwarf in different attitudes. The scenes appear to be a pictorial representation of 
some mythological story — probably a Saiva one — which has so far baffled identification. 
The brick building, to which the txyrmm was related was very probably a Saiva temple. 

“At the south eastern corner of the Mandasor fort is standing a fine sculpture in 
the (lupta style half buried in the ground. Kxcavations carried out round the sculp- 
ture exposed at a depth of 16 feet below the present ground level. A stone floor which 
])robably marks the ground level of the original (lupta temple, to which the sculpture 
evidently belonged. A stone pedestol made of two odd pieces of stone and a wall of 
rough stone masonry, into which the scmlpture was built, reveal an attempt made in 
later (mediawal) tiities to re-erect the mutilated sculpture and shelter it in a roughly 
built shrine. The sculpture is a cohxssal image of Siva standing surrounded by his 
gums. On the pedestal is carved the scene of Taudava Siva's y)ec,uliar dance to the 
accompaniment of music played by Imgams. The scul]:)tuTe wdiich is 12' 6" high with 
its well projiortioned form, easy and natural posture ranks as a notable specimen of 
Ouj)ta art. 

“ In all these excavations only few lower counses of walls and tlu^ floors of build- 
ings were humd to survive, the suj)er.structure8 and their debris having totally dis- 
appeared. The excavations were also strikingly barren of small antiquities. The 
explanation for this ap})ears to be that these monuments have not died a natural death 
but were thoroughly exploited for building material when the fort was constructed 
at Mandasor during the Muhammadan regime. The masonry of the fort amply bears out 
this surmise. 

“ In all 61 individual monuments were listed during the year. They are distributed 
over 25 different places in the Narwar, Esagarh, Mandasor, Ujjain and Gwalior Gird 
Distrieds and comprise ancient sites, temples, monasteries, memorial pillars, Sati stones, 
loose sculptures and inscriptions, etc. 

“ The site of an ancient town was di8<'ovcred at Monv'an (Sk. Mayuravana) about 15 
miles north of Nccmuch, District Mandasor. A stone head of the Sunga period j)icked 
u]) on the site, traces of brick walling, which are found under ground wdien foundation 
pits are excavated, and some ruins of shriiuxs going bac-k to the Gupta period, mark 
it as an ancietit site. Further investigation is, however, necessary before anything 
more can be said regarding this site. Numerous rtiins of Hindu temples and a Hindu 
monastery of about the 10th century were discovered at Kundalpur, District Narwar. 
Similarly a number of sculptures lying loose in the ruins of Mediawal Hindu temples 
were found at Kota in the same District. Many of these sculptures are worth preserving 
in the Museum. 
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“In all forty-five inseriptioiis were discovered in the year. Of these 25 are inOwalior. 
Sanskrit, 1 in Sanskrit-Prakrit, II in Hindi. 6 in Persian and 2 are illegible. (Classi- 
fied according to royal dynasties one of the itiscriptions is Oiipta, four refer themselves 
to the JajapelluK of Narwar, one to the 'Higlaqs and seven to the Mughals of Delhi, t\v(t 
to the Khilji Sultans of Mandu wliile in the rest no king is niejitioned. 

" The earliest cpigraphical find of the year was a fragment of a stone inscription 
found at Mandasor, a greater portion of which had already been discovered at the 
same place and has been published in the Kpigraphia Indica, Vol. Xll, pp. 315 ff. The 
present fragment appears t.(» be a direct continuation of the published portion and in 
the first line records the Ganfuyana gotra of the donor (if) and the second line probably 
mentions Dasapura (Mandasor). Ne.Kt in date but foremost in importance is a stone 
inscription, also found at Mandasor, recording the constructi(»n of a well endowed with 
a .stups. a garden and a prapa. (water stall) by Dattabhato, (\)mmander-in-Chief of the 
forces of king Prabhakara, in Malava Samvat 624 (—407-68 A. I).). The inscription 
mentions the early (lujda Emperor Chandragupta II and his younger son Govindagupta, 

Dattabhata the donor being a son of the Govindagupta’s General (SmadliijM) Vayu- 
rakshita. This is the first inscription found at Mandasor recording the existence of 
Buddhist monuments on that ancient site, which had hitherto yielded only Brahmanical 
sculptures and insc'-riptions. 

“ A single line of inscription, unknown liefore, engraved in Gupta characters on the 
'lion capital of Yasodhannan’s pillar B was exposed in the excavations. I have as yet 
been unable to decipher with certainty all the letters of this record, but a tentative 
reading that can be proposed at present is ‘ Dharmmah Ni (ddo) shah.’ 

“ A fragment of an inscribed slab was found lying in a street in the town of Bhilsa. 

The language of the. inscription is partly Sanskrit and partly Prakrit, characters being 
-of the 9th- 10th century A. D. (.Inly the central portion of the original slab broken 
vertically in not less than three pieces has been recovered. It seems to record a hymn 
(stotm) in praise of Bhaillasvaniin, the sun god after wliom Bhilsa takes its name. 

“ Another inscription of historical importance discovered during the year was a 
Pramsli in 29 Sanskrit verses, which records the construction of a well at village Vitapatra 
(modern Budhi Badod) by Devadhara, a Rajput of the Gandhara family and chief 
Minister of Asalladeva in (Vikrama) Samvat 1336 (—1279-80 A. D.) when Gopaladeva, 
son of Asalladeva was ruling at Narwar. The poet who composed the Prasasli was 
Srisiva, a resident of Gopadri (Gwalior). The stone was lying on a hill near the village 
of Barodi (District Narwar). Still another find was a Persian inscription found near 
an old tank at Chanderi. It records the (!onstruction of a reservoir of water (evidentlv 
the tank near which it was discovered) in A. H. 918 (=1512 A. D.) during the reign of 
Mahmud Shah Khalji of Malwa. 

“ The Archseological Museum established last year at Gujari Mahal. Gwalioi- Fort, Arrhwolngical 
is making a steady progress and during the year of report 257 coins, 7 stone inscriptions Museum. 
and 43 sculptures were acquired for the Museum. Among the more valualile acquisi- 
tions of the Gupta inscription dated Samvat 624 from Mandasor, the huge Lion Capital 
.of the Gupta period from Udaygiri (District Bhilsa), the sculpture of Parvati from 
Gyarlspur, the image of Buddha from Kota (District Narwar), the Sanskrit inscription 
dated Samvat 1330 from Barodi (District Narwar) and the Persian inscription dated 
A. H. 918 from Chanderi deserve special mention.” 
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SECTION X. 

Depafhnental Routiite N(ites. 

1. ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

On page 128 of the Report for 1921-22, 1 referred to the necessity under which we 
are placed by the Reforms of overhauling the lists of protected monuments in the several 
Provinces of I^ndia. During 1 922-23 this work was continued and lists were brought up to 
date for the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Assam, and the Punjab, so 
far as Hindu and Buddhist monuments are concerned. The Director General’s scrutiny 
of the remaining lists could not be completed this official year chiefly for the reason that 
the nmterials were requisitioned in connection with Lord Inchcape’s Committee and 
were not received back in this office in time to permit of final revision before the close 
of the year. 

United Mr, Blakiston reports that the five gateways in the interior of the Tajganj Mahalla 

Provinces. Agra have been declared j)rotectcd. 1 n the year 1 920 one of these gates was protected 

but the notifiwition omitted to give its name, so that by the substitution of the word 
“ gateways ” for ‘‘ gateway ” all have now been brought under the operation of the 
Act. Notifications of protection have been withdrawn from two monuments in the 
United Provinces, a moscpie at Orai in the Jalaun District and a tomb and gateway 
in Pihani in the Hardoi District. 


Delhi Province. At Delhi the Punjabi gateway of the Roshanara Bagh was notified as a protected 
monument. In connection with the monuments at Delhi it may lx; noted tliat tlic third 
and fourth volumes of tlie list of Midiammadan and Hindu monuments in that Province 
have now been printed and issued. The.se volumes deal with the monuments in the 
Mahrauli, Badarpur, Badli, Naugloi, Bawana, Kanjhola, Najafgarh, Palam, and Shali- 
dara Zails and bring the series to (•ompletion. 


Punjab. In the Punjab ten monuments were protected on the advice of the Superintendent, 

Muhaimnadan and British Monuments, including seven Kos Minars in the Jullundur 
District, and three protection notifications were recommended by the Superintendent, 
Hindu and Buddhist Momunent.s, these three being in respect of {a) a ruined stupa at 
Katas in the .Iheluin Di, strict, (h) Murti, a small isolated hill in the Gaiidhala Nala 
near Choa Saidan Shah in tehsil I’ind Dadan Khan, and (c) two ancient temples in the 
ruined fort at Bagluinwala, some eleven miles from Haranpur Railway Station. 


North-West 

Frontier 

Province. 


Mr. Hargreaves reports only one monument, the stupa of Zaro Dehri, as having 
been brought under the operation of the Ancient Monuments Act in his Circle. He also 
states tliat the list of monuments in the Frontier Province has Ireen prepared but has yet 
to be printed. Owing to the discovery of men in the act of removing stones from a 
protected though privately owned excavated area at Taxila, and to some wilful damage 
caused to sculptures at .laulian, it was decided to purchase five sites, namely, those at 
Tofkian, Jandinl, Jawlian, Lalchak and Badalpur in order, if possible, to put a stop to 
such cccurrances for the future. For these sites a sum of Rs. 3,428 had to be paid. 
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“ In all thirteen monuments were declared protected in the Bombay Presidency,” Bombay, 
writes the Officiating Archaeological Superintendent, “ of which cigJit were confirmed as 
such, while agreements were entered into in respect of Sikandar Shali’s tomb at llalol 
in the Panch Mahal’s District, Afxul Khan’s Cenotaph at Bijapur and the small 
Dargah near Habshi in the Poona District.” 

Five excavation sites in the Patna District of Bihar were confirmed as protected, Bihar and 
and for certain ancient monuments at Nalanda, a preliminar}' notification was issued. B*"****’ 

In regard to the listing of monuments in this Province, Mr. E*a.ge writes : “ During the 
vear under review work was continued on the listing of ancient monuments protected 
under the Ancient Monuments I’reservation Act, VII of 1904, in the Bihar and Orissa 
Province ; and the list for the Orissa Division was finisher! and has been duly approved 
by the Local Government. The Bhagulpiir and Chota Nagj>ur Divisions of the Pro- 
vin(!e were then taken up, and it is anticipated that these divisional lists will Ire completed 
early in the coming year. The listing of the momiments in the Patna Divi.sion 
is also well in hand and is expected to be fini.shed shortly. The li.sts contain 
a summarised account of the history of each of the protected monuments in the 
Province, as well as a record of siurli inscriptions and epigrapJis as they bear, 
and a brief descriptive note on their architectural and otlier features. A fairlv complete 
bibliogi'aphy is also included. 'I’lie volume will be illustralcd w'ith .small inset photo- 
graphic reproductions of tlic more ijuportant of the monuments ; and it has been decided 
to make it available to the public. It is Jiofred that the lists will be finally printed off 
and ready for issue before the end of the ensuing year.” 

As mentioned iti the previous year’s report, the preparation of the oi-iginal sheets 
of the five divisional maps of the Bihar and Ori.ssa Province illustrating the .sites of the 
prin(*ipal ai'chicological remain, s w'as complete<l in 1922 ; l)ut the maps have not yet been 
printed off. The Local Government is, how’ever. in communication with the Bihar 
and Orissa Drawing Office, Gulzarbagh, on the subject of their re])roduction, and it 
is hoped that they Avill be available for is.sue before long. The alphabetical li.sts of the 
anciemt sites indicated in these maps are now' complete ; and a c.omprchcn.sive biblio- 
graphy relative to them is in course of jirepaj'ation. The.se wdll l.)e published us a supple- 
ment to the maps. 

Regarding the woi-king of the Ancient Monuments Prp.seiva.tion Act in B<mgal, BengaL 
the Buperintendent says : Two monuments w'ere adfhal to the li.st of protected monu- 
ments in Bengal. One of these was the Bharat Bhayna. stupa mound in .lessore Dis- 
trict and the other the mound tothenoith t)f the village of Bhadisvar in Birbhum Dis- 
trict. Besides the.se, excavation was prohibite<l within the mound aiea at .lagdal in 
the Dinajpur District, tinder Bcction 20 of the Act. The two inscrilied miniature pillars 
at Paikore in the Birbhum District, which are of historical interest, have been brought 
under the provisions of Bection 18 of the Act to prevent their removal from the. place 
where they are lying. ’J’he Diw'ankhana of Mir Jafar at Murshidabad, which was hither- 
to maintained as a protected monument, has now' been abandoned as the building is not 
of sufficient archajological interest. The notification in respect of the Ahval Moscjue 
at Fatehpur in the Chittagong District, which is a modern thatched building though 
-possessing older walls, has now been cancelled, except in so far as it applies to tJie stone 
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inscription fixed in the wall recording the construction of a mosque there in the 15th 
century, the oldest record of the Muhammadan occupation in those parts. 

Assam. ‘ In Assam, the group of monoliths at Kasomaripathar which are similar to the 

well-known Dimapur monoliths were notified during the year as protected monuments 
under the Act.” 

Madras. Longhurst writes : “ In regard to the listing of monuments in the Madras Pre- 

sidency, a new preliminary^ ‘ List of Protected Monuments in the Madras Presidency ’ 
has already been submitted to the Director General of Archaiolog}' and the final list 
is now under preparation. Owing to want of information required from the Civil autho- 
rities regarding the ownership of certain monuments, and the proposed deletion of others 
owing to lac-k of funds for their annual maintenance, 1 do not think the new list will be 
ready for the Press until 1924.” 

Burma. Mon, Dmoisellc, the Archaeological Superintendent in Burma, reports as follows : — 

“ No new monument was added to the list during 1922-23. Two buildings, the Tha- 
midaw and Medaw Kyaungs, wluch are known as the Sangyaung Monastery at Amara- 
rura, and which were brought on the list in 1904-05, have now been removed, as it is 
(ionsidered that their retention thereon will not be justified owing to their dilapidated 
condition. A report on these buildings, with many illustrations, was published in the 
Annual Report of the Director General of Archajology in India, 1914-15, Part. 11, pages 
66-65.” 


Rajputana and The Assistant Superintendent, Mauivi Zafar Hasan, in charge under the Director 
Central India. qJ Archaeological works in Rajputana and Central India, made a tour through 

a number of the States in order to inspect and advise on the ancient monuments which 
the Darbars propose to preserve, and to prepare lists of them. He was able to inspect 
40 monuments in all, viz., 12 in Alwar, 5 in DholpuJ’, 11 in Jhalawar and 12 in Rewa 
State. 


2. PUBLICATIONS. 

The progress made this year with the publication of the Epigraphia Indim and the 
Epigrapfna Birmanmt, and the reason for my having no data in regard to the Epifpa- 
phia hulo-Moslemica have been given under the head of Epigraphy in Section HI above. 
There are no provincial Reports to record now owing to the substitution of the one 
consolidated Report for the whole department, except in the case of the Archajological 
Superintendent in Burma and the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, Madras, who continue to issue separate Reports, sending to the consolidated 
Report only summaries of their work. In 1922-23 M. Duroiselle issued the provincial 
Report for Burma in due course and also a last of European Burial Grounds in Burma 
giving inscriptions on tombs anterior to 1st January 1858, the oldest one recorded being 
at Mergui dated 1682. In addition to these the usual number of conservation notes was 
issued by the several ^Circles, details of which need not be given here ; and various Me- 
moirs were submitted to the Director General which are either in process of editing or 
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have been sent to Press. The list of works actually in the Press (»n the 31st March 
1923 was a fairly long one, and included the following : — 

1. Annual lleport of the Director tleneral of Arcluoology in India lor 1920- *21, 

by Sir John IMjirshall. 

2. Index to the Ahnual Reports of the Director tlencral of Archii*ology in Indiii, 

190*2-10, by Mr. (1. R. Kaye. 

3. A volume of the Imperial Series on the Bakshali Manuscript, by ^Ir. D. K. 

Kaye. 

4. A volume of tlie Imperial Series on the Antiquities of Sind, by \b:. Henry 

(Jouscns. 

6. A volume of the linjHjrial Scries on the (^alukyan Architecture of the Kanarese 

Districts, by Mr. Henry Cbuscns. 

6. A volume of the Imperial Series on Somanatha and other IMediicval 'remples 

in Kathiawad, by Mr. Hem*)' CJousens. 

7. A Memoir on Kannada f’oets, by Mr. 'I'. Sharman. 

8. A Memoir on Hindu Astronomy, l)y Mr. C«. It. Kaye. 

9. A Memoir on the Tenq)le of Siva at Bhumara, by Mr. U. D. Banerji. 

10. A Memoir on the Antiquities of Bhimber and Rajauri. by Mr. Ramchandra 

Kak. 

11. A Guide to Sarnalh (revised edition), by Rai Bahadiir Daya Ram Salmi. 

12. An Urdu Transhition of Sir John Marshall's Guide to Taxila, by Mr. Hamid 

Kuraishi. 

13. A Supplernentar}- ('atalogue of the pre-Muhammudan Coins in the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta, by Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod. 

14. Conservation Manual, by Sir John Marshall. 

3. PHOTOtJItAPHS. 

The work of filling tlie gaps in the photograph albums of tlie Agia office was con- Northern 
tinned, and in order to prevent further removal of prints from the albums (a bad habit Circle, 
that liad been in vogue for some years), a commencement has been made to paste them 
therein permanently. The total number of new photographs taken was 224, including 
142 of the specimens of calligraphy, manuscripts, farmans, paintings, and other exhibits 
of the Delhi Museum of Archanilogy. Nine photographs of Sher Shah's Gate iind 
Khair-ul-Manazil at Delhi were prepared while repairs were in execution to these build- 
ings. 'rhirteen plates were cx^iosed at the Taj Mahal and Sikandra and i»9 on the old 
buildings at Jaunpur, Etawah, Badaun, Benares and Multan. 

In the office of the Su])crintendcnt. Hindu and Buddhisi Monuments, J0(» fre.sh 
negatives have been prepaied. They include photographs of the excavations carried 
out at Kurukshetra and Bilsar, 19 negatives of sculptures at Mathura, received from 
tne office of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, in exchange 
for certain photographs of Muhammadan Monuments at Multan which had been jire- 
pared for the use of the Director General of Archaeology, and a nurnlier of photographs 
taken in the Kangra District. Seventy-eight photographic prints were supplied gratis 
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to officers of the Survey, and forty-two were sold to the public on payment. Owing to 
lack of funds it was not found possible to replace the 293 prints which from time to 
time have been taken out of the albums for publication or for supply to the public, 
but next year care will be taken to fill (these gaps. 

One hundred and thirty-two negatives were prepared in the Peshawar office, 82 
being of the estampages of the Asoka Rock Edicts at Mansehra and Bhalibaxgarhi. 
To obtain the clearest and largest reproduction possible of these estampages, applica- 
tion was made to the Director General of Archaology for the loan of a 12 X 10 camera, 
and not only was this obtained but also the seivices of his photographer, who made 
82 excellent negatives. Eighty-seven photographic prints were sold to private persons, 
the money realized, Rs. 36-8-0 being credited to Government. The office albums 
of photographs are up-to-date and the negatives generally in excellent condition. 

In the Western Circle two sets of negatives were prepared, m., 246 illustrative 
of the usual activities of the office, and 228 required chiefly for the purposes of illustra- 
tions to Mr. R. D. Banerji’s three Memoirs which he has submitted to the Director 
General for publication. Of the fonner 1 66 were exposed in Bombay and 80 in Bindh. 

A brief note summarising the extent of the collection of photographs existing in 
the office of the Archseological Superintendent, Central Circle, appears in the Archajo- 
logical Report for the previous year. During the year under review this (!ollection was 
augmented by photographs of the Faruqi monuments at Burhanpur and Asirgarh in 
Khandesh ; the early Mughal remains at Khimlassa in the Saugor District ; the walls 
and gates of the Gond fortifications at Chanda ; and the remains of the city wall 
at Akola, dating from the reign of Aurangzeb, all in the Central Provmces ; while, in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, photographs were taken of the early 17th century 
Chero Forts at Palamau, which are almost obliterated by the dense jungle of the locality, 
of the 14th century tomb of Malik Ibrahim Bayu on the rock of Bihar, as well as the 
meagre ruins of the walls of Bihar Fort, which appear to date from Imperial Gupta 
times ; of the ancient remains at Rajgir, which date back to the beginnings of the histo- 
rical period in India ; of the caves excavated by Asoka in the Barabar Hills at Gaya, 
in the 3rd century B. C., for the Ajivikas ; and of the neighbouring caves at Nagarjuni 
cut by his grandson Dasaratha for the use of the same sect ; of the early Buddhist sites 
at Hasia Kol and the Sobnath Hill adjacent, vrhich latter has been identified with the 
Kakkutapada Hill of the Chinese pilgrims where Kasyapa the contemporary disciple 
of Buddha lies buried ; of the excavations in progress at Nalanda, assignable tq the 
later Guptas and the Palas ; of the 16th century mosques, shrines and palaces in the Fort 
at Rohtas ; of Shershah’s fortress at Shergarh ; his tomb, and that of his father Hasan 
Bur at Sassaram, as well as the tomb of his architect Aliwal Khan, and the ruins of 
Salim Shah ’s monument in the same locality. The shattered j ungle-grown remains of the 
Early Mughal mosque at Hadaf (Rajmahal in the Santal Parganas were also photo- 
graphed, along with the later Mughal bridge in the vicinity ; and, again the Gates of 
the Fort of Monghyr, which appear to date from Early Mughal times, when the walls 
were under repair. 

The office photograph albums are substantially complete and steps are being 
taken to replace old faded prints in the collection. 
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The collection of photo-negatives in the Kastem Circle was enriched by a further Eastern Circle, 
addition of 209 negatives taken during the year. The new series started since the 
re-organization of the Circle three years ago now numbers 466, while there are 551 
negatives of the old Kastem Circle series. The printed list, of negatives of the old 
Eastern Circle published in 1919 is now somewhat out of date so far as Bengal and 
Assam are concerned, and it will be necessary before long to issue, another list embracing 
the collection stored at the Calcutta office. The present year’s collection 'from Bengal 
includes a set of 49 photographs of the monuments at Gaur and I’anduah, 10 plates 
exposed at Tribeni and Pnnduah in Hooghly District which were taken at the instance 
of the Director General, 35 views of the excavation at Paharpur undertaken during the 
year, some illustrations of the conservation work executed at Vishnupur and Bahulara 
in the Bankura District, and some recrords of the collection of sculptures made by the 
Archax)logical Society atRangpur and by a private artist for his studio at Mahesvarpasa 
in the Khulna District. Among the photographs obtained in Assam mention may be 
made of those taken of the. sculptured stones lately arranged in the Municipal park 
at Tezpur ; of the re-discovered Copper Temple near Sadiya in the extreme north-east 
of Assam, and some of the palaces, temples and old cannon at Sibsagar and of the mono- 
liths at Dimapur. Albums were made for jnest'rving the photographic print s in the office 
and gaps existing in the collecf.on are being filled up. 

The number of photographic negatives stored in .specially {•onsti ucted negative Southern 
cabinets amounts to 2,385. These arc all full plate (size 6" X 8"). “Formerly” says Circle. 

Mr. Longhurst, the Superintendent, “photographs of all sizes were taken in this Circle 
but this want of uniformity gave unnecessary trouble in storing the negatives and keep- 
ing uj) the office albums st) a standard size was introduced soon after 1 took over charge 
of the office, and a printed classified list of all full plate negatives was published in 1919. 

Since then a number of new negatives have been prepared and a list of the same was 
published every year in the Provincial Annual Report, but it will now be necessary 
to issue a printed supplement to the old list of 1919 showing the new negatives added 
to the collection since that date. The photographic albunrs numbering 30 ami having 
the same classification as the negatives are kept up to date and in good order and are 
open to public inspection. During the year under report, seven applications for photo- 
graphs were received from the public and 36 photo-prints were supplied at a cost of 
Rs. 37-10-0, which amount has been remitted to the local treasury. The Director 
General of Archseology was supplied with 55 prints and Father Hosten of St. .loseph’s 
College at Darjeeling with 116 prints. The late Head Photographer retired in .January 
last after 37 years’ service and at present there are only two photographers attached to 
my establishment. ’ ’ 

Sixty-seven photographs were taken in the Bxxrma Circle and of these a series of the Burma Circle, 
fresco paintings at Pagan were perhaps the most interesting. A ciasket together with 
a small Buddha enshrined within it, which were found at Pagan, were also photographed. 

“ They are of wood covered over with lacquer-ware and belong ’ ’ says Mons. Duroiselle, 

‘ ‘ to the 12th-13th century and are so far as it has been possible to ascertain the earliest 
evidences of lacquer-ware at Pagan or anywhere in Burma. ” 

The office of the Director General of Archajology prepared 219 photo-negatives DinaorQtmA'a 

‘during the year. Prints of all photographs taken under the direction of the Circle 

^ is 
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Officers were as usual duly received and mounted according to localities in the 
albums in the Central Library. 

Irulmn Mmcurn. The photographer of the Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, prepared 227 
photographic negatives during the year. These include an almost complete set of fresh 
negatives of the bas-reliefs of Bharhut and of a considerable number of mediaeval 
sculptures in the Gupta Gallery; The section hivs received photographs from the office 
of the Archasological Survey, Burma Circle, for the year 1921-22 ; from the Northern 
Circle, Agra, for 1921-22 ; from the Director General of Archaeology in India for the years 
1920-21 and 1921-22 ; and from the Frontier Circle for the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 

4. DRAWINGS. 

Northern The Head draftsman was again engaged on the survey of the Delhi Monuments 

Circle. with the four temporar}’’ draftsmen, and the total number of new drawings including 

Agra. those of the Delhi Monuments prepared during the year was fourteen. Amongst these 

may be mentioned working drawings executed by the Assistant draftsman of the proposed 
show cases of the Delhi Museum, designs for proposed new gateways at Sikandra, Agra, 
and an iron gateway or grill for the Gulab Bari at Fyzabad ; plans of the lay out of the 
gardens of Itmaduddaula, Agra, and a part plan of the Ijahore Fort showing buildings 
required by the Archawlogical Department. In addition to these, tracings were made 
of all the drawings received from the Public Works Department. The temporary 
draftsmen were mainly employed at Humayun’s tomb of which they prepared five sheets 
of drawings. They also inked in and completed no less than twenty-four drawings of 
the Kotla Firozshah and of the Hauz Khass Monuments. 


Ijoftore. The two draftsmen in the Ijahore office prepared eight new drawings and inked 

in several pencil drawings made in the previous years. The plan of the excavations 
at Sarnath, which was originally prepared in the office of the Director General of 
Archaiolog}' was redrawn and brought up to date by including the excavations carried 
out at that site U]i to the year 1922. This completed plan is being published in the 
revised Gvid4‘ to the liwldhisl Jiuim at Sarnath. At the request of the Superintendent 
the Executive Engineer, Ambala Provincial Division, was good enough to have an accu- 
rate survey plan of the mound known as Raja Earn ka Killa prepared by an 
experien(!ed surveyor. This was necessary as the mound is about 40 feet high and a 
plan could not be set out correctly without the use of a theodolite. 


Frontier 

Circle. 


In the Frontier Circle, the draftsman, besides making drawings required in connec- 
tion with the protection and acquisition of sites, and to illustrate the Annual Report 
and Conservation Notes, continued the preparation of two large sc^ale plans of the Jamal- 
garhi site. He was also employed in making estampages of the Mansehra and Shah- 
bazgarhi iiuscriptions and ‘ keys ’ to these, and from the middle of November up to March 
was in charge of the conservation work carried out departmentally at Jamalgarhi. 


Western The Superintendent reports .that duriirg the year seven drawings were put in hand, 

Circle. and these consisted of plans of the Shahibagh at Ahmedabad, of the caves at Badami 
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and of two Buddhist stupas and one monastery at i\l<)lien-jo-daro, but all Jire still in Western 
an unfinished condition. Of the ten drawir^s left in profiress during the last year two Circle, 
were finished. In addition to these drawings the draftsmen were engaged in taking 
estanipages of insjcriptions and aa(!red symbols from the l*adan Hill, in tlu' 1’hana 
District, with a view to keeping them on record as the hill is being fast quarried away 
by the Development Department. 

Among the monuments of which survey drawings were made during the year were Central Circle, 
the monastic remains at Nalanda.,. where plans w’ere prepared of the new ly o})en(Hl sit(«s 
designated Mona.sterie8 No. In, 4 and 5 ; and a sectional record was made of trial pits 
sunk some 12' below' the lowest stratum disclosed in .^lonastery No. 1, in the liojte that 
possible recovery of still earlier levels of occupation might be made ; though nom^ came 
to light. In Orissa, plans were made of the Rani (Jumpha and Lalatendu Kesari cavt's at 
Khandagiri, and a number of the sacred symbols in the neighbouring .•\nanta (Tnm])lu» 
cave, which could not be satisfactorily photographed, were sketched. Drawings were 
also made of the Atharanulla bridge at Ihiri, with its characteristi(?ally Hindu system 
of corbel construction spanning the spaces between the piers. 

The collection of drawings in the oflice of the Kastern Circle mainly consists ol plans Eastern 
of the more typical monuments in the Province of Bengal, >»esides four survey plans of Circle, 
sites of architHdogical importance. 'I’liis year’s additions w'cre seven in number and 
include plans of the ancient site and excavated buildings at Paharpur in the District ol 
Rajshahi, a survey plan of the immnds at .lagadal the site of the well-known .lagadal 
monastery, and plans of the Sidhesvara temple enclo.sure at Bahulara, now under repair, 
and of two mosques in the Dacca District which it is i)roposed to conserve in th<^ near 
future. Besides these, several working plans and tracings were pro])ared in connection 
with conservation w'ork. 

Only a few' small plans to serve as illustrations to Mr. Longhurst’s 8])ecial work Southern 
on “ Pallam Architecture ” and a few tracings for office use were made during the year. Circle. 

The collection of drawings now in the office of the Southern Circle is a large one and 
numbers about 1 ,260. The most important of these have been carefully classified and 
stored in a specially constructed drawing-cabinet and a printed list of them was pub- 
lished in 1914. 

Seventeen drawings were added to the Burma office collection during the year. A Burma Circle, 
list of them will be found in the Superintendent’s Annual Report for 1922-2.3, which 
continues to appear as a separate publication. The drawings executed consist of plans 
and sections of certain monuments at Mandalay and Pagan and details of two old pieces 
of carving recently discovered at the latter place. 

In the office of the Director General of Archaeology eleven drawings were prepared, Diredor General's 
of which six related to the excavations at Taxila and the remaining five to the Jami 
Masjid at Srinagar in Kashmir. 

6. PERSONNEL. 

With the exception of the officers noted below all the officers of the Department 
tmntinued to hold their respective appointments as in the previous year. 
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Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent of the Southern Circle, was granted leave 
out of India for 12 months with effect from the 1st of April 1922 and Mr. Hirananda 
Sastri, who was confirmed later as Superintendent for Epigraphy, was appointed to 
ofiBciatc during his absence while Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyar, Assistant Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, officiated for the latter. 

liao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government Epigraphist, was granted 2 months’ 
leave from 6th June 1922 and Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, OlBciating Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, held charge of his office in addition to his own duties. 

Mr. G. Venhoba Kao, Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy in the Southern 
Circle, was absent on leave for about three months from the 8th of August, Mr. K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar holding charge of his office in the meantime, while Mr. Y. K. Gupte, 
Custodian of the Klephanta Caves, was appointed to officiate for him. 

Maulvi Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi, A88i.stant Superintendent in the Central Circle, 
was on leave for three months from May 1922, and Pandit Madho Samp Vats, Sanskrit 
Scholar in the office of the Director General, officiated for him. 

Mons. Duroiselle, Archaeological Superintendent in Burma, was on eight months* 
leave in 1922 and (luring his absence his Archasological Assistant held charge of the 
current duties of his office in addition to his own work. 

Pandits Hirananda Sastri and K. N. Dikshit were confirmed in the respective 
appointments of Superintendent for Epigraphy and Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, while Mr. 0. C. Chandra and Maulvi Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi were con- 
firmed as Assistant Superint-endents, Archaeological Survey, all four with effect from the 
8th September 1922. 

The Sanskrit scholarship for training in Archeology held by Mr. Madho Swarup Vats, 
M.A., w'as extended for a p« 5 ri{Kl of one year, and that for training in Archmological 
Chemistry was also extended for another year and (;ontinued to be held by Mr. Ram 
Singh Ahuja. The Andiitectural scholarship was extended again and Mr. Maung 
Hla Thwin remained at work under the supervision of the Consulting v\rchitect to the 
Government of Bombay. Mr. M. W. Kyni Pu, B.A., (jontinued to hold the Burma 
scholarship. 

It should be noted in conclusion to explain the fact of this Report being edited by 
the undersigned, that although Sir John Marshall, Director General of Archaeology in 
India, was present throughout 1922-23, he proceeded on long leave out of India in the 
middle of April. This Rej)ort being due to Government at a date too early to permit of 
Sir John Marshall’s dealing with it on his return, its publication has devolved upon the 
undersigned and Mr. J. F. Blakiston, the Officiating Deputy Director General. 

BRAINERD SPOONER, 

Offg. Director General of Archaeology. 

Simla, 15tk Novembpr 1923. 
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Expenditure. 

Director General of Arch(Bology in India indudinff Epi^phiH for Moslem Inscriptions. 


Heads. 

Allotments. 

Ex|)enditure. 

1. ESTABUSHMJSirr— 

Salaries of officers 

Rs. A. F. 

66,000 0 0 

Rs. A. p. 

65,623 6 0 

Salary of establishment 

48,108 0 0 

(a) 

60,141 4 0 

ArchsBological scholarshij) 

5,520 0 0 

2,664 6 0 

Total 

1,10,628 0 0 

1,08,328 14 0 

2. CONSERVAllON 

3. Excavation AT Taxila 

5,000 0 0 

2,846 7 0 

4. Museums and Bungalows 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6. PCBLICATIONS— 



Annual Report 

6,000 0 0 

1,323 0 0 
{!>) 

2,920 9 6 

Other Archaeological publications .... 

2,600 0 0 ! 

Sanchi Monograph 

10,000 0 0 

862 12 9 

6 . Purchase of Photos and Photo materials 

3,320 0 0 

1 

4,299 2 0 

7. Library . . . 

3,200 0 0 

3,103 1 8 

8. Office CoNTiNOKNciKS 

21,184 0 0 

15,877 16 6 

9. Allowances— 



Grain compensation allowance • • • . 

310 0 0 

317 12 0 

Travelling allowance of officers • • • . 

10,783 0 0 

7,776 13 0 

Travelling allowance of establishment 

14,100 0 0 

14,167 14 0 

10. ANTiQUinss 

10,360 0 0 

10,343 12 0 

Grind Total 

• 

2.05,376 0 0 

1,72,167 1 5 


(а) fizoeii doe to enluuioed rate of leave salary of Mr. S. CS. ChatterjeOi 

(б) Bzoees met from nnspeEt iMJanoe of grant under ** Annual Report *’• 
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Northern Circle {Muhammadan and British Mm/uments). 


Ifeads. 

A]]otmonts. 


Exxx;nditure. 



Ks. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. Estabushmknt — 

1 






(a) Salaries of gaz€flled officers — 

; 






Siiperiiiteiidont’ft salar 3 »^ 

) 



i 12,000 

0 

0 


, y 12,000 

0 

0 

- 



Mr. J. F. Rlakiston’s ]«avo salary from the 6th to 23rd 

;3 
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2 

0 

November 1921. 

! 






(b) Salar ies of office eslMishment — 

t 






Two Conservation Assistants . . • . . 

' 3,810 

0 

0 

3,407 

8 

0 

OiUi Munshi ........ 

1,740 

0 

0 

1,390 

5 

0 

Three Clerks ....... 

; 3,288 

0 

0 

3,128 

4 

0 

Two Photograi)hers ...... 

1,762 

0 

0 

1,421 

8 

0 

One Draftsman ....... 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,208 

10 

0 

S« 3 ven Attenders and Servants .... 

1,314 

0 

0 

1,109 

0 

0 

Temjjoraiy establishment ..... 

290 

0 

0 

252 

0 

0 

Leave allowance to establishment .... 

3,4.50 

0 

0 

817 

13 

0 

2. Conservation — /Seepages 212 — 225. 



1 




;j. Excavation 

Nil. 



Na. 



4. Museums ant> Dak Bungalows in the United Provin- 







ces AND the Province op Delhi — 







(«) Delhi Museum of Archwologtf — 







Pay of Galleiy Assistant ..... 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,025 

16 

a 

Pay of clerk ........ 

780 

0 

0 

762 

8 

0 

Pay of four servants 

540 

0 

0 

680 

6 

0 

Grain compensation allowance 

100 

0 

0 

56 

7 

0 

Contingencies — 







Pay of Menials ....... 

580 

0 

0 

476 

10 

0 

( 

2,560 

0 

0 

•) 



Miscellaneous including construction of new cases . J 




y 4,441 

0 

6 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

3 



Carried over 

37,314 

0 

0 

33,034 

0 

6 
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Heads. 

AllotmentH. 


Expendit 

are. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Brought forward 

37,314 

0 

0 


0 

() 

4. Museums and Dak Bunoaidws in the United Provinces 







AND the 1*B0VINCE OP DEIiHl— CO/UlfZ. 







( b ) Taj Mmeum 

250 

0 

0 

232 

8 

0 

(c) Dak Bungalow at Sikandra , Agra -- 







Pay of Chowkidar, etc 1 

250 

0 

0 

247 

0 

0 

6. Publications 

Na. 



Nil. 



45. Photography— 







Photographs and photo materials . * . . 

800 

0 

0 

1,213 

5 

0 

7. Library— 







Purchase of books 

200 

0 

0 

166 

2 

2 

8. Office Contingencies— 







Potty supplies and services 

50 

0 

0 

236 

5 10 

Liveries and warm clothing 

110 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Bents, rates and taxes 

660 

0 

0 

113 

8 

6 

Service jiostages and telegram charges 

1,000 

0 

0 ! 

600 

0 

0 

Conveyance of tents, stores and records . 

600 

0 

0 

332 

7 

0 

Office expenses and miscellaneous .... 

2,070 

0 

0 

1,235 13 

G 

•9. Allowances, etc, — 







Travelling allowance to officers .... 

3,500 

0 

0 

3,044 12 

0 

Travelling allowance to establishment 

3,550 

0 

0 

2,669 

9 

0 

Compensation for dearness of provision . 

30 

0 

0 




10. Temporaev Draftsman employed on the Survey op 







Ancient Monuments in the Province of Delhi— 







r 

1,920 

0 

0 




Pay of 4 Temporary Draftsmen . . . J 




[ 2,520 

0 

0 

i 

600 

0 

0 

3 



Travelling allowance 

730 

0 

0 

729 

0 

0 

Contingencies 

250 

0 

0 

223 12 

3 

Grand Total 

a 

53,884 

0 

0 

46,598 

7 

9 
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Northern Circle {Hindu and Buddhist MonumerUs). 


Heads* Allotments. j Expenditure* 



1 Rs. 

A* 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. Establishment — 

i 


j 




(a) Salaries of gazetted (tfficen — 

5 

j 






Salary of Superintendent . . . . . 

10,240 

0 

0 i 

'1 






1 

> 16,550 13 

0 

Leave allowance ....... 

6,100 

0 

0 , 

J 



(6) Salaries of office establishment — 







Conservation Assistants ..... 

3,700 

0 

0 




]*undits and Miinshis ...•*. 

* 1,560 

0 

0 




rhotograj)hers ....... 

1,518 

0 

0 




Draftsmen ........ 

2,410 

0 

0 I 




OJerks 

2,040 

0 

0 ! 

11,741 

11 

0 

Servants ........ 

972 

0 

0 




Eeaj)propriati<»n sanctioned, inde Diiector General of 

! 97 

0 

0 




ArcliRudog}' in India's letter No. 321-4134, dated 
tiie 23rd April 1922, to the Sujwrintendcnt, Hindu 







and Buddhist Monuments. 

1 






House rent and other allowances , . . . 

; 160 

0 

0 ; 

1 




Leave allowance ....... 

i 700 

0 

0 




Compensation for dearness of provision . 

j 

50 

0 

0 

59 

10 

3 

Salary and travelling allowance of two Supernumerary 

2,200 

0 

0 

2,143 

11 

0 

Conservation Assistants, 

t 






2. Conservation — See pages 226 — 227. 

; 






3. Excavation charges — 

j 

i 






Excavations at Baja Karan ka Eilla 

1 ' 



416 

6 

0 

Excavations around the pillar at Kosam, District 

i 

1 



678 

11 

6 

Allahabad. 

1 6,000 

0 

0 




Minor antiquities at Deogarh, District Jhansi , • 

1 



64 

10 

0 

Excavations on the ancient ruin^ at Samath, District 
Benares. I 

* Carried over 




. 2,432 

4 

3 

36,767 

0 

0 

32,977 

13 

m 

0 


m 

Appendix k~contd. 


Heads. 


Allotmontfi. Expenditure. 


Brought forward 


Rs. A. r. Rs. A. p. 

0 0 :^ 2,!»77 o 


4. Muskttm AND Bungalow jn the United Provintes . 


! 

2,(XX) 0 0 i 


Reappropriation sanctioned, ride Director General of 
ArchttJology in India’s letter No. 98-J{(X)-r)4()9, dated 
the 2.'{rd January 1923, to the SuperinUindent, Hindu 
and BuddJiist Monuments. 

Salary of the pcjrrnanent stall attached to the Andian)- 
logical Museum at Samath. 

Salary of the temf)orary establishment and contingent 
charges. 


6. PlJULIOATlONS 


4;m» 0 0 ! 

i 1,120 K 0 

I 1,300 i 0 

i 

i 

m. ! 


6, 7 AND 8. Photo(}Raphy, Library and Office Contin- 
gencies- ; 

i 

Contingemues 4,940 0 0 ] 


Reaj)jjrof)riation sam^tioned, rule Director Genera) of 
An’ha^ology in India's lett(?r No. 101-5473, dated 
the 18th Novemlau’ 1922, to the Suprintendent, 
Hindu and Biiddhist Monuments. 

Reaj)propria.T ion sanctioned, dde Director Genera! of 
Archtfologv in India’s letter No, 73-324, dat«id the 
23rd March 1923. 


*9. Auowances— 


513 11 1) i 

I 

i 15,072 12 1 


(519 0 7 i 

) 


(fl) Travelling allowance of Siiporinteiident . . I 

(h) Travelling allowance of establishment . . i 

(e) Reaj)f)ropriation sanctioned, vide Director General ■ 
of Ai‘cha?ol()gy in India’s lettcjr No. 73-324-C., dated , 
the 23rd March 1923, to the Sufwrintendent, Hindu ! 
and Buddhist Monuments. i 


3, (XX) 0 0 
3,050 0 0 
427 5 0 


1^914 II 0 
3,477 5 0 


Grand Total 


61,747 1 1 j 


47,883 8 1 
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Appendix A — contd 


Frontier Cirde. 


• 

Heads. 

Allotments. 

Expenditure. 







Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P.r 

I. Establishment — 












(a) Salary of gazetted officer — 












Superin ten den t 

* 

• 

• 

• 

12,660 

0 

0 

12,653 

4 

0 


(6) Snlari-e^ of office establiifhment — ; 












Indian Assistant . 

• 




3,120 

0 

0 

3,120 

0 

0 


Clerks ..... 

• 



* 

1,348 

0 

0 

1,696 14 

0 


Photographer 

# 



• 

1.272 

0 

0 

1,272 

0 

0 


Draftsman .... 

• 




975 

0 

0 

926 

11 

0- 


Temprorary establishment 



• 

• 

140 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 


Servants .... 

• 


• 

• 

624 

0 

0 

594 

13 

0 

2. 

Conservation — iSeepage 22^. 











3. 

Excavations .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5,000 

0 

0 

3,233 

4 

0 

4. 

Museums 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Nil. 



NU. 



6. 

Publications — 












Publication of annual report . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

200 

0 

0 

104 

5 

0 

6. Photoobabhy — 












Photographic materials 

• 

• 

* 

• 

.300 

0 

0 

461 

8 

6- 

7. 

Library — 












Purchase of publications and books 

• 

• 

• 

150 

0 

0 

319 

11 

0 

8. 

Contingencies— 












Purchase of antiquities . 





50 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 


Purchase of instruments 


• 



50 

0 

0 

43 

9 

0 


Purchase of stationery . 


• 


• 

50 

0 

0 

16 

13 

0 


Purchase of liveries 


• 


• 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 


Postal charges 


• 


• 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


Tour charges 


• 


• 

600 

0 

0 

275 

7 

0 


Hot and cold weather chai^ges 




» 

200 

0 

0 

236 

3 

0 


Purchase and repair of office furniture 

• 

• 


60 

0 

0 

80 

2 

0 


Pay of menials 

• 


• 

m 

70 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 


Miscellaneous charges . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

600 

0 

0 

657 

5 

6 

9. 

AlLOW'ANCES — 












Travelling allowance of officers 

• 

• 

• 

% 

.3,000 

0 

0 

1,666 

0 

0 


Travelling allowance of establishment 

• 

• 

• ' 

*2,000 

0 

0 

2,666 

14 

0 


Orain compensation allowance 
* 

• 

• 

• 


80 

0 

0 

33 

3 

2 


0 

Grand Total 

• 

32,779 

0 

0 

30,573 15 

2 


* Grant increased ly Bs« 1«200 by re*appropiiation from the head Supplies and Services* ’* 
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Appendix A — cofUd. 

Weaem Circk. 

Heads. 

j 

! Allotments. 

! 

Expenditure. 


Rs. A. V. 

A. P« 

1. Establishment— 



(a) Salaries of gazdied officers-- 

i 


Superintendent. 


r 9,6(M) 0 0 


C 20,100 0 0 

\ 

Assistant Superintendent 

3 

(. 5,308 5 0 

{b) Salaries of office establishnenf — 



Clerks, Stenographer, Draftsmen, Photographers and 

13,948 0 0 

9,926 15 0 

Peons. 



■2. Conservation- -fe pages 229—238. 



;8. Excavation 

5,000 0 0 

2,807 11 3 

4. Museums 

Ml. 

Ml. 

i 

5. PtrBLICATIONS i 

yn. 

Nil. 

•6. Photogravhy— 



Photographs and photo materials .... 

1,000 0 0 

848 14 0 

7. Ltbraby— 1 

1 



] 

Purchase of books, etc. i 

i 

o 

o 

248 12 0 

■8. CONTINOENCIEa - 1 



Telephone charges | 

300 0 0 

174 0 0 

Liveries and warm clothing i 

130 0 0 

19 11 0 

Postage and telegram charges , . . . | 

700 0 0 

991 14 3 

Conveyance of tents, stores and records . 

1.200 0 0 

2.324 7 11 

Office expenses and miscellaneous . . . . j 

550 0 0 

1.045 8 3 

Purchase of furniture ' 

100 0 0 

381 0 0 

Purchase of stationery 

.... 

114 6 0 

Rents, rates, etc 


22 0 0 

Petty supplies and services such as purchase and 

250 0 0 

• 457 9 0 

repair of tents, etc. 



-9. Allowances— 



Travelling allowance to — 



(t) Superintendent 

1 n onn n n 

/ 4,548 6 0 

(tt) Assistant Superintendent .... 

> 1 jsbUU u u 

1 2,646 8 0 

(nt) Establishment 

8,800 0 0 

8,742 7 0 

House rent allowance to Assistant Superintendent 

700 0 0 

600 0 0 

Temporary and provisional allowances to establishment 

. . • . 

435 16 0 

Oband Total 

60,278 0 0 

61,244 4 8 



Appkni>ix a — ccntd . 


CUttUnd Circlti. 


HeailH. 


Allo^inc^nts. 


Kxf:€*nditiire. 


1 


I f 


1. Establishment — 

( i) Salaries of gazeUed ojfi^cers — 

Superinteiuleni’s pay . . . . . 

Assistant SuperintencUnit’s pay 

Liuivc* allowance (to Assistant Superintendent) 

(h) Salaries of offijce estahlishatenf--- 
1 Excavation Assistant . , 

1 Accountant 

1 J^hotofzjrapher 

2 Draftsmen 

3 Clerks .... 

1 Janiadar . • . . 

5 Peons , . . . 

1 Chowkidar 

Leave allowaiuu? to establishment 
Temporary establisliineni 
Grain compensation allowance 

2. Conservation Sec pages 239- 252. 

3. Exploration — 

Excavation charges 

4. Museums — 

Nalanda — 

(a) Wall ca.ses for the Nalanda Museum 


■^(6) Construction of godown and chowkidar’s quarters 
at Nalanda . 1,754 0 0 1,649 1 0 | 

j 

**‘(e} Maintenance and upkeep of Museum and Bungalow I 
ut Nalanda . 600 0 0 573 1 0 j 


lls. A. P. 


f 

I 

0 0 j 

I 

I 



• 


1 1 

• 1 

1 



• 


1 

• 1 

1 



• 





• 





• 



11,582 0 0 1 


• 





* 





• 


. - 



• 




• 

•• 

• 

• 


* 


• 

, 



5,000 0 0 ! 


2,000 0 0 


Carried over 


Ks. 

A. 

p. 

11,935 

8 

0 

4,421 

11 

0 

1,179 

5 

0 

1,660 

0 

0 

1,320 

0 

0 

925 

0 

0 

746 

3 

0 

2,244 

3 

0 

135 

6 

0 

634 

1 

0 

96 

0 

4 

0 

384 

2 

0 

36 

0 

0 

31 

10 

0 


(a) 

4,992 14 0 


1,818 14 0 


32,560 13 0 


(a) Of this sum Rs. 4,760 were spent at Nalanda, and the residue on maintenance at Bulandibagh and Kumrabar ; 
all in the Patna District. 

* (Included in Appendix A, 2. ConsorvcAion.) 
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Appendix A~ roiUtl. 


Heads. 

! 

.'VIlotinentH. 

1 

1 Kxpeiuliture. 

1 

1 

i 


Ks. A. P. 

i Ks. A, P. 

Brought forward 

— 

1 

i 

5. PUBIJCATJONS . 

Nil. 

ML 

(). Photooraphy 

MIO (1 0 

1 12 0 

7. Lihrary 

I0(t (1 {> 

•MO 7 0 

8. Co.NTINCJENCIES- 



Kents, rates and taxes 

(100 0 {) 

470 7 0 

Service ])()stage and telegram charges 

ino 0 0 

711 14 0 

( Convey an(!e of tents, stores and records . 

TidD <1 (1 

1,52m 12 0 

Purchase of furniture 

400 0 0 

12 12 0 


w 


Offi(H! expenses and miscellaneous .... 

850 0 (t 

i.ii:U5 a 

Menial cliarges 

90 0 0 

141 8 0 

Telephone (iharges 

150 0 0 

325 0 0 

Petty siipjdies and services ..... 

250 0 0 

26 12 0 

Liveries and warm clothing 

80 0 0 

65 13 0 

9. Allowances— 



Travelling allowance of gazetted officers . 

■) 

( 3.989 7 0 


M5)5,8<K) 0 0 


Travelling allowance of (establishment 

1 

_/ 

(. 3,495 9 0 

10. Temporary establishment (NON-GAZE'rTEi>)— 



Pay— 

i 


1 Photographer 

1 

204 3 0 

2 Peons 


39 4 0 

Travelling allowance 

i 

i 

240 0 0 

Grain compensation allowance . » • • 

■ 

1 

6 14 0 

Grand Total 

■ 

56,100 0 0 1 

46,611 8 3 

(a) An additional grant of Rs. 2,000 was subsequently made to cover 

expenditure under this head. 

(() An additional grant of Rs. 2,000 was subsequently made to cover expenditure under this liead. 
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Appendix 

Eastern 

Headfi. 

1. Establishment — 

(<i) Salary of y nvtt •(! officer — 

Superintendent 

(h) Salaries of office eslahlishmcnt — 

2 Clerks .... 

1 Photognipher 

1 Draftsman . . 

1 Duftri, 4 Peons 

Leave allowance . 

2. Conservation — aS t pages 25,^ — 257. 

S. Exploration .... 

4. Museums 

C. Publications . • . . 

0. PnOTOGRAPHY .... 

7. Library 

8. Contingencies — 

(o) Other petty supplies 
(b) Miscellaneous 
( 47 ) Bents, rates and taxes 

(d) Postage and telegram charges . 

(e) Furniture . • • • 

(f) Liveries and warm clothing 
(ff) (Conveyance of tents, etc. 

9. Allowances — 

Travelling allowance • 

Locfiil al lo wance . 

f 


A — eontd. 
Ctrde, 



Allotments. 

Expenditure. 


1 

i Bs. A. p. 

1 

1 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

i 

. 1 6,600 0 0 

1 

6,600 0 0 

i 

i 

. ; 1,536 0 0 

1 

i 

i 1,520 13 3 

. i 960 0 0 

i 

925 8 6 

1,140 0 0 

1 

1,125 0 0 

• 

1,020 0 0 

904 U 0 

1 


1 

, l,6(Kl 0 0 

388 4 7 


I [ 3,969 11 9 

I • • * • 

I • » • . 

I 

i 

1,293 3 0 
159 8 0 

7,435 0 0 I 

68 12 0 
292 2 9 
333 8 0 
275 0 0 
335 0 0 
67 0 0 

] [ 343 9 9 

2,800 0 0 2,362 2 0 

3,006 0 0 2,836 0 0 

23,789 2 2 


GrRAND Total 


26,096 0 0 
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Appendix A — oonid. 
Southern Circle. 


Heads. 

j 

Allotments. 

! 

Ezpeoditore!. 

1 

i 

Rs. A. P. 

i 

Rs. A. p. 

1. Estaiilishment— 

1 

1 ! 


(•i ) Sdary of gazetted officer •- 

1 

1 


Superiatondent (ou leave) ! 

15,000 0 0 1 

636 13 0 

Officiating Superintendent | 

16,000 0 0 

6,696 10 8 

(fe) Salaries of office estahUshmvnt . , . , | 

4,772 0 0 

4,506 12 0 

2. Conservation— /See pages 258 — 264. 



3. Exploration 

1,000 0 0 

424 14 6 

4. Museums 

mi. 

NiL 

j 

6. Publications i 

1 

mi. 

m . 

i 

6. PHOTOGRAPIiy ; 

1,100 0 0 

678 4 0 

7. Library 

150 0 0 

82 0 0 

8, CONTINOENCTES — 



Contract contingencies 

2,860 0 0 

1,374 0 0 

Rents, rates and taxes 

' 960 0 0 

960 0 0 

9. Allowances — 


j 

Travelling allowance 

7,000 0 0* 

1 6,210 10 0 

Grand Total 

47,842 0 0 

21,469 0 11 


* Grant increased by Bs, 2,000 by re-appropriation from tho heads "Supplies and Services ” and " Coutingonoies,** 
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Afpkndix a — contd. 
Burma Circle, 


! ' 


Hoadn. 

AUotmenis. 

i 


Expenditure. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

lls. 

A. 

P. 

1. 

- Establish m knt — 


1 

i 







(«) Salary of gazetted officer — 


j 

j 



(a) 




Superintendent .... 

. 

i 15,600 

J 

0 

0 

21,700 

0 

0 


(h) Salaries of cstahlisfnnent — 


j 







Archseological A^^sistant 


1 

! 2, 5(H) 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 


Arehiteeturnl Surveyor . 


i I.HIH) 

0 

0 

1,856 

15 

0 


Clerks (four) . ’ . 


1 5,280 

0 

0 

3,084 

0 

0 


Talaing Pandit ..... 


1 OCR) 

0 

0 

960 

0 

0 


Draftsman ..... 

m m m 

1 815 

0 

0 

816 

0 

0 


Burmese Artist and Assistant Photographer 

I 1,110 

0 

0 

972 

0 

0 


Servjints (three) .... 

. 

j 528 

0 

0 

524 

0 

0 

2. 

CoNSKRVATiox- ,SVr pages 2B9. 


! 

i 







ExrAVATlON ClIAIIOES .... 

. 

1 

Nil. 

i 



Nil. 



4. 

Musettm and Bunoalovvs 

. 

Nil. 



Nit. 



n. 

PlTHLIOATrONS ..... 

• 

I Nil. 



Nit. 



f). 

PuKCIIASE OF miOTO(iHAJMlS AND THOTOOKAPHIC MATERIAL . 

800 

0 

0 , 

743 

3 

0 

7. 

Director (jknerai/s Library and other Publications . 

i 

1 1,000 

0 

0 ; 

Nil. 



8. 

Office contincencies 


1 

i 







Contract contingeiieies 


1 

! 3.500 

0 

0 

2,493 

2 

0 


Rents, rat(*s and taxcis .... 

* • > 

; (K50 

0 

0 

9(M) 

0 

0 


Preservation of archaeological remains 

. 

' 500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 


Allowances 









Burma allowance of officer and contingent 

allowance of 

1,4(X) 

0 

0 

1,747 

0 

0 


Honorary Arch mologi cal Officer for Arakan. 








Leave allowance of officer 

• • • 

3,(XK) 

0 

0 

780 

10 

0 


1 .eave allowance of establishiiient . 


900 

0 

0 ; 

56 

0 

0 


Trav^el ling allowance of officer 


3,000 

0 

0 

846 

8 

0 


Travelling allowance of establishment 

* • • 

2,000 

0 

^ j 

2,574 

1 

0 


Archaiological scholarship 

• • • 

1,250 

0 

0 

1,975 

0 

0 


Grand Total 

44,999 

0 

“f 

0 

1 

44,688 

7 

0 


(a) Kxeeg^ due tc revision of the scale of pay« 



2oe 

A^PiiiNuix A — 

Govt^mnenl Epigra phist. 


Heads. 



Allot r til. ti 

ta. 


Expenditure. 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 


P. 

1 . Establtshment — 








(a) Salaries of officers — 








Go vomiiiont Ejjifrraphist and Assistant Epigraphists . 

20,550 

0 

0 

J7,162 0 

8 







(ff) 


Leaver allowance .... 


. 

2.85() 

0 

0 

2,0fK) 0 

0 

(b) Salijries of vslahhshmenl — 








Clerks 


• 

.5,181 

0 

0 

3,729 10 

3 

Servants ..... 



1,140 

0 

0 

561 0 

8 







(A) 


Leave allow^ance .... 


• 


0 

0 

1,001 9 

9 

Tenij»orary establislimeni 

• 

• 

210 

0 

0 

• • ■ s 


8. CONTINOENCTES — 








Liveries 



228 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Rents, rates and taxes .... 



2,400 

0 

0 

2,100 0 

0 

Service pcjstage, etc. .... 



250 

0 

0 

249 14 

0 

Conveyance, etc. ..... 



2,000 

0 

0 

282 13 

0 

Office exy)ens<*s and iniscellaneous . 



900 

0 

0 

769 11 

11 

Meuial charges ..... 



180 

0 

0 

117 8 

0 

Bf)oks ...... 



550 

0 

0 

640 6 

2 







(d) 


Furniture ...... 



1 ,000 

0 

0 

1,337 14 

6 

Suyjplies, etc. ..... 

• 


mo 

0 

0 

62 10 

0 

9. Allowances — 














(c) 


Travelling alloAvance of officers 

m 

1 

• • ! 

1,600 

0 

0 

4,897 6 

0 

Travelling allowan(?e of establishment 

s 

• 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,613 6 

0 

Compensation for dearness of provisions 

• 

• 

90 

0 

0 

i 

1 • a . • 


10. Unallotted special charges — 






i 

i 

I 


Reproduction of {dates 

• 

1 

1 5,500 

0 

0 

r 1,940 7 

6 

Honorarium for contributions 

# 

\ 

) 



1 C 740 0 

11 


i 

Grand Total . 46,862 0 0 I 39,381 9 10 


(d\ Leave allowance paid to the Government KpigraphUt from 5th June 1922 to 4th August 1922. 
(b) Leave allowance paid to Head Clerk from 2ath March 1922 to 9th October 1922. 

(e) fixoesB mostly due to transfer of ofBoen was met by reappropriation. 

(d) Sxoess was met by reappropriation. 


27 
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Appendix A.—c<mtd. 

Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy. 


Hoads. 


Allotments. 


Expenditure. 


Rs. A. P. Rb. a. 


1. Establishment — 

(a) Salary of f officer — 

Salaiy of Assistant Superintendent . 

(b) Salaries of estabUshrnent — 

Pay of pemianent establishment 

Pay of temporaiy establishment 

8. Contingencies 

9. Allowances — 

Assistant Superintendent’s travelling allowance 
Establishment travelling ..... 

Orand Total 


5,410 

0 

0 

6,217 

11 

0 

12,594 

0 

0 

11,631 

6 

0 

6,520 

0 

0 

6,976 

9 

0 

11,280 

0 

0 

6,696 

6 

6 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,617 

10 

0 

1,760 

0 

0 

3,686 

1 

0 

38,064 

0 

0 

34,824 

11 

6 


Sir Aurd Stein. 


Heads. 


Allotments. 


Exjienditure. 


I. Establishment — 

Salaries of officers — 

(а) Sir Aurel Stein 

(б) Miss Lorimer and Miss Burgess . 
Honorarium of Mr. F. H, Andrews 
Temporary establishment . 


8. Contingencies 


Chaises on Stein collection buildings New Delhi 
Aluminium material for frescoes 

9. Allowances — 

Travelling allowances — 

Officers’ travelling allowances 
Establishment travelling allowance . 
Temporary Craftsmen .... 


Total 


Bs. 

A. 

j 

Re. 

A. 

p. 

16,280 

0 

0 : 

14,877 

4 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 1 

4,212 

8 

0 

• 3,300 

0 

0 

4,600 

0 

0 

2,630 

0 

0 1 

1 

2,470 

6 

0 

1,160 

0 

0 ! 

2,384 

11 

0 

3,070 

0 

0 ! 

2,506 

11 

a 

1,000 

0 

0 ; 

1,001 

6 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 i 

2,736 

8 

0 

400 

0 

0 ' 

387 

9 

0 

1,400 

0 

0 1 

866 

8 

0 

36,130 

0 

0 ' 

36,046 

6 

0 
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Appendix A — contd. 
AreheeoU^fical Chemist. 


Heads. 

Ailotments. 

Expenditure. 

1 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

I. Estabushmknt — 







(a) Salarv of ArchfiBological Chemist .... 

7,8()0 

0 

0 

7,782 

4 

0 

(h) Pay of establishment ...... 

2.344 

0 


2,233 

3 

0 

8. Contingencies — 







Budget allotment ....... 

2,790 

0 

0 

•) 







?. 3,287 

10 

6 

Supplementary allotment ...... 

500 

0 

0 

3 



9. Allowances — 







{a) Travelling allowance of officers .... 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,154 

6 

0 

(6) Travelling allowance of establishment 

;^oo 

0 

(» 

269 

13 

0 

Grand Total 

14,931 

0 

0 

14,727 

i 

4 

6 

Indian Mnseum , 







Heads. 

1 

Ailotmonts. 

j 


Expenditure. 

• 


R«. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. Establishment — 







Pay of Superintendent ...... 

6,970 

0 

0 

0,464 

8 

0 

Pay of establishment ....... 

13,050 

0 

0 

11,913 

4 

0 

8. Contingencies — 



i 




Acquisition and purchase of specimens .... 

1,600 

0 

0 i 

1,660 

14 

6 

Office exjjenses and miscellaneous ..... 

4,800 

0 

0 ! 




(«) Supplementarif grant made by the Director Oeneral of 



i 

1 

8,137 

2 

0 

Archimlogy in India — • 



1 




Miscellaneous contingencies ..... 

3,600 

0 

“I 




•9. Allowances — 



I 

1 




Travelling allowance ....... 

2,800 

0 

0 

1 3,131 



ditto (Supplementary grant by Director 

350 

0 

0 

o 

u 

General of Archeology). 







House allowance ........ 

1,510 

0 

0 

1,605 

0 

0 

Supervision allowance to refitters to galleries . 

1,800 

0 

0 

976 

0 

0 

Grand Total 

• 1 

36,280 

0 

0 

1 

33,787 

3 

0 
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Appendix A—ccntd. 

Conservation. 

Siateinent showing the expendilurr inemred on the vomervation of Muhamniadan and British Monuments in the United! 

Proviiwes, Delhi (ml the Panjcdf, durinfj the year 1922-23. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of Work and d«‘acription. 

A niount 
<if 

sane* 

tinned 

esti- 

Tiiale. 

Allot- 
ipcnt 
for the 
year 
1022 23. 

A in omit 

MjieMt 

iluring 
the vear 
1922-23. 

liEMAItKK. 

1 

2 

.‘f 

1 


(i 

7 

Agra . 

Agra 

Umtki) IMmivivces. 

Sfnrmf Itcfnius { Hon-rreurrim/ cha)yt‘.,s). 

Work-'! r.nn'Hfl out />// tht Puhtic 11 
ih finrttuf ul. 

ItiNtoi iiiH llir coionnades around (iir (|iiad- 

ri.s. 

B«. 

707 

Iks. 

nr; 

I'r.'ietieally eoinpleteil in tln^ 

Do. » 

Sikaiidrii . . 

niiiifl*' ot tlif 'I'.ij at Airra. 

t Vuiijtictiiiji' tlir r(*.Kt.onit ion of the caKt caiiso- 

8:i.2h5 

21.105 

24.145 

year 1021-22 only ae- 
counts tinallv Mettled in 
1022 23. 

Completed. 

Do. , 

Sikandra and It- 

way and central tank in the Mau.soleiini 
at Sikandr.i. 

l*ro\idinu saiKUtono for vi.sitoiK at 

s:i4 

115 

J 15 

Do. 

Do. . 

iiiaduddaula. 

Asm . 

Sikandra and Jt ni:idi:ddaida. 

Special ?’(*pairs to inarldo chajja of Moli 

K!M(i 

Nil 

1 

Conipleted in the year 1921- 

Do. . 

Do. . 

iNla.-^iid ill A^'ia Kort. 

(.'oust rta i iti^ a bridle path lo Itbari Khan, 

l.t>8() 

58.1 

215 

22. 

l.n progreHs. 

Do. . 

Sikandra 

Sadi<| Kliaii and Sal.ahat KliaiTs toinh. 
|{cstohni^ well to 1 lie.Nonth t»f ca.‘<t cansewav 

7.41«> 

3,020 

:h92{» 

Clomplcted. 

Do. . 

Do. 

in rlo’ .Man.‘<«»leuni :it Siktindni. 
liceonsi iia titiL' a part (d the enclo.HUiv wall 

LOol 

1,000 

90!» 

In pjogres.s. 

Do. . 

Do. 

oi Akliai's toijih ;n Sikandra. 

(’oust inetinc a tnlio wfll with (‘tigiiu* lioii.se 


r».7is 

2,101 

In progre.SM. Bm. 3,844 lapsed 

Lucknow 

Lucknow . 

and pii 111 pint; plant in the Kanch AJalnd at 
Sikandra. ! 

Special repaii’a to (’lihutar Maiizil i*alace . 

ftfiti ! 

1 j 

.170 

* 327 

on account of latr* receijit 
of nUotment. 

( onipletcd. 

Sultan pur . 

Isnuli • 

Special repairs to .Mosque at Lsauli . . | 

i .171 

371 

130 

Ill ]>rogreB.s. Rs. 241 Inyised 

Agra . 

Agra . 

1 

Workft curriit! out />// tin Suyfrintendent, \ 
M ithftunuaduii and liritish Afmtumcut^, 
Sorthn u ('irck. /h/m. 

Special repairs to the ofiii-e and residence of 

[ 

1 

4,581 

4,501 

i 

4,580 

on iieeduiit. of late receijit 
of allotment. 

C-oinplotcd. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

tlie Su|H’rintendenl, Muhamnituhin and 
llritiah Monument.^, Agra, 
rurehase ol olTiei* and iv.sidcmce, for thc^ 

27,8(K> 

12,800 

12,800 ' 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do . . . 

Sup(’rintendenl, Arelueologieul Survey, 
Mufiariiriiadaii and J^ritLsh Monuments, 
Agra. 

Sup]»ly of our|wts for Dak Bungalow at | 

5(M) 

5(M) 

1 

325 ; 

Comjileted. Out of the huv. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Sikandra. 

PiirchaHe of furnitun' for Dak Bungalow iit 

2,238 

2,238 

1 

1 

2,303 

itig of Rh. 175, Rs. 155' 
utilised for pundiase of 
furniture for Dak Bun- 
galow at Sikandra. 

Completed. Excess of Rs. 

Jaunpore 

1 

Jaunpore . 

Sikandra. 

Providing a hanging lamp for the Jama 

100 

I 

100 

78 

155 met from the saving 
on the work “ supjily of 
carpets for Dak Bungalow 
lit Sikandra,” 

(completed. 

Masjid at Jaiin)H»re. 

Total Special Ropain 

Add Departmental ChargoH* at 1ft per cent, 
on the works done by the Public Works 
Department. 

(iRAND Total Svecial Repairs 


1 

62,828 

6,208 

1 

1 50,030 



^Departmental ohargos have nut been ehown in Returns reoeived from Superintending^ Engineen and have theiefbre been added by the 
Archscological Superintendent. 
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Appendix A — cmtd . 


Pifitrict. 

Lncjility. 


Name of Avork and deseription. 

i 

! 

Auniunt ! 
..f ; 

SHIIt!- 

tioned 
e.Hl i 
mate. 

j 

Allot- 

ment 

for t III 

voar 
1022 2:;. 

i 

.Amount 
spent 
diirjiig 1 
the year 
1022 25. 

1 


i 

■' 1 

5 

0 





Its. 

K.S. 

lt.<. 




1 ’ MTKI) J ‘l{()VINrK.s — rnnhl. 

j 


i 

1 




.1 n n n((l Jit /m it ( nr urn mj chanjrs), 1 







H’/wA'v rnnufi out hi/ thr J-nhliv IIW/a* j 
Ih fKirtmmi. j 



1 

i 

Meerut 

Mjmm’iiI 


Toinl.» of Sli:i|i l*ir . , . .1 

ISO 

ISO 

‘I'C 

Po. . 

Do. 


'I'oinit (tf Alai .Moiiainniad Khan . . i 

1 

150 

150 

1 

l‘V) 1 

Pc. . 

Siinlhiiiiii . 


(Vnieleiy Jii Sardliana .... 

ion 

100 

■u, \ 

Alisarli 

'rnpiml 


Annual re|inir>. f<» old giileuaj' nioiuiinont (o 
Foi l a I 'raitpal. 



10 

i;t 1 

Agni . 

Agra . 


|{oiiiaii railiolie (Vmetery . . . | 


:ioo 


P(K . 

Do. . 


Korl Ihiildiinjr.s ..... 



4.:i50 

4,172 ; 

])o. . 

Do. . 


Tonili ()l it luadnddaula .... 



7:it) 

751) 1 

1 

Po. . 

Do. . 


Kjiinh.iL;li ...... 



750 

505 1 

Do. . 

Do. . 


Chilli -ka-liau/.a . • . . . 



150 

!*>.) 1 

Do. . 

Po. , 


'roiiil. of Sir .lohn Hussel 


50 

i 

1 

Do. . 

SiUaiulni 


Small ('hall ri on Agra-Sikandra Itoml 


10 

1 

10 

Do. . 

Agra . 


llumaviin .Masjid 


50 

10 

Po. . 

.Do. . 


Victoria Memorial , 


00 . 


Do. . 

J''ali‘h|uir SiUii 


Fatelipur Sikri Buikliiigs 


7 ,500 , 

7,255 1 

Po. . 

Taj Buildings 


'I'aj Hinkling.s 

24.2S1 

4,025 

4,115 

Po. . 

Agra . 


MaintLMianei’ of EKadrie .Installntion in Taj ; 


1,000 : 

l,H04 

Po. . 

Po. . 


Firoz Klian's tomb .... 



4(KI . 

42H 

Po. . 

P... . 


dia l tri of Em press Jodli Ibii , . . | 


20 1 

Ml 

Po. . 

Sik.'nulra . 


Akbar’rt tomb : 


2,S4I ‘ 

j 

5,405 

Do. . 

Po. 

• 

Mariiiurs tomb ; 

1 


750 ‘ 

1 

1,115 

Po. * 

Do. 


Knneii Malial 



7.0 ! 

1 

44 

Po. . 

Agra . 


Tt bari Khan’s tnosijue .... 



20 

21 

1 

Po. . 

Po. . 


Ttbnri Khan’s tomb .... 



50 ; 

1 

52 

Do. . 

Po. . 


Saliibat Khan’s tomb . . * . 



1 50 

4S 

Po. . 

Po. . 


Sadiq Khan’s tomb • • • . 



50 

47 

Do. . 

Po. . 

• 

Guni-ka-tal . . . * . 



1 50 

50 

Po. . 

Po. . 

t 

Burhia-ka-tal 



100 

•• 

• 



Carriocl over 

.. 


24,717 

1 


{{.iniAKIvS. 


7 
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Appendix A — contd. 


Difltriot. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanc- 

tioned 

esti- 

mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Rbmabks. 

] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Brought forward 



u.^n 




United Pkovinces— confrf. 


! 





Annual UnpairM {rprurring charge) — contd. 







carried out by the Public Workf) 
Ihpnrtmcwt — oontd. 


j 



Muzaffamager 

Majliora 

Tomb of Saiyad Saif Khan and his mother 



i 




Tomb <if J.)iwan Saiyad Mohammad Khan 



1 


Lucknow 

Po. 

Mile 4 of Lucknow* 
Cawnpor*' Road. 
Lucknow . 

Tomb of Saiyad HuHain, dated A. H. 1<KK> 
or 1592 A. 1). HometimeH called Saiyad 
f/hajjij Khan. 

Tomb of Saiyad Umar Noor Khan 
Octagonal Well. 

Alambagh Hoiiac 

Lai Baradari ..... 

150 

^ 750 

550 

160 

750 

550 

150 

I 

780 

43.'; 


Do. 

Po. 

Chhatar Manzii Palace .... 

3.780 

3.750 

3,Wt7 j 

Po. 

po 

Platform in front of (^hluitar Manzii Palace 

105 ' 

lo.'i 

1 

70 ; 

Po. 

Po. 

Farhat Bakafi Station Library . 

L2(K1 I 

1,200 

1.197 1 

Po. 

Po. 

Neil’n (bite . ... . . . • 

■»; 

1 

15 , 

15 


Po. 

Po. 

Sikandar Bagh BiiildingH . . . > 

450 1 

450 

423 1 


Po. 

Po. 

KaiHar Bagh OaiCH . . . . . j 

L200 1 

1,2(K) 1 

1,187 ' 


Po. 

Po. 

.Nndan Mahal and Tbrahim (^hishti’s tomb . i 

030 1 

030 1 

11.30 ! 

i 


Po. . 

Po. 

Nasiruddin Haidar's Karbala • . . i 

450 [ 

450 1 

450 ! 


Po. 

Po. 

j 

Janab Aliya’s tnmb , . . • ! 

j 

K50 i 

850 1 

847 ! 


Po. • 1 

Po. 

Residency Buildings , • | 

1.500 ; 

1 

1,500 1 

1,383 


Po. . , 

Po. 

Bibiapiir House? 

300 i 

1 

300 

270 


Po. . , 

Po. 

Ptlkushu Palace . . . • • 

750 ; 

750 

714 


Hardoi . ^ 

Malliiwati . . i 

Fine well ...... 

22 i 

22 

' 


Po. 

J 

Shahabad . . ; 

1 

Nawab Pnler Khan’s tomb 

495 I 

495 

224 


Allaliabad . 

1 

Allahabad . . | 

Zenana Palac<? ..... 

200 

200 

201 


Do. , ■ 

Po. . . j 

Khusrii Bagh 

450 

450 

450 


J^Iirzapur . j 

Chiinar . . j 

Tftikhar Khan’s tomb 

750 

750 

408 


(Jnwnpftri' 

Farrukhabad 
Po. . j 

IH). . 1 

Jalaun . | 

Fyzn Iliad . | 

Akbar|)Ur 

(7awnpore . . [ 

Man Uaflhidabad 
Karhar 

Chaudhariyapur • : 
Kalpi . . ; 

Fyzabad . . j 

Akbarpur . . ' 

Savadu Kothi Monuments iueludiugflightof 
stops with the surrounding plateau. 

Tomb of Nawab Rashid Khan . . . : 

Well in village Karhar j 

Unknown tomb . . . . . i 

( ’haurasi Gum bad tomb of Lodhi Shah 
ftadshah. 

Gulirb Bari . . ’ . 

Port ...... 

45 

15 

15 

15 

450 

800 

25 

45 

15 

15 

15 

450 

800 

25 

43 

8 

7 

0 

441 

746 

25 


1 

i 

i 

(learned over 

•• 

i 

39.537 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

1 

iAmount 

i 

sane- 

tluned 

1 esti- 
1 mate. 

i 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

1 

Amount 
R|Mmt 
during 
the year 
102^23. 

Rkmares. 

1 

2 

ft 

; * 

6 

« 

7 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 






Brought forward 

! 


39,537 






UntTKIJ l*ROVINCEfl — COfltd, 

i 








Annual HepairM (recurring ehttrgejt ) — conoid. 

1 





i 



Work« carried nut hg the Public WorkM 
Department — concld. 

1 

1 

! 




Benares 

Benares 



Aurangzeb’s Mosque .... 

112 ! 

112 

lOH 


Gbazipur 

Bhitri 



Bhitri Stone Bridge .... 

lo 1 

15 

15 


Jaunpur 

Jaunpur 



.Tama Masjid ..... 

1 

1 


284 


Do. 

Do. 



Atala Masjid ..... 

1 

; 

149 


Do. 

Do. 



Lai Darwaza Masjid .... 

i 

1 

i 

07 


Do. 

Do. 



Fort 



255 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 Do. 



Oomfi Bri<igo ..... 

Sai Bridge, Jalslpur .... 

I 

■ m> j 

1 

975 i 

! 

10 

5 


Do. 

j Do. 



Sher Zaman Khan's tomb • . . | 

I 


35 


Do. 

j Do. 



Jhanjhiri Masjid ! 

i 


31 


Do. 

j Do. 



Firtiz Khali ka Roza .... 

i 

1 


03 


Do. 

Do. 



King's tombs ..... 

1 

! 


75 


Azanigarh . 

1 

1 

1 

Mehnagar 



Daulat's tomb at Mehnagar . . . : 

i 

Workn carried out by the Superintendent^ | 
Muhammadan and British Monuments^ i 
Xorlherh Cirri e, Agra. 

7o 1 

1 

1 

! 

75 ' 

21 

Only ordinary necessary re- 
pairs done, hence the 
saving. 

Agra . 

i 

! 

Agra . 



Annual repairs to ofTice and residence of 
Sujierintendent, Muhammadan and British 
Monuments, Northern Circle, Agra. 

|_ 

350 1 

i 

350 

323 






Total Annual Repairs , . ! 

"TT 

•• 

40,»78 






Add Departmental Charges at 19 per cent, 
on works done by the Public Works De- 
partment. • 

j 

” ! 

.. ; 

7.724 






Grakd Total Annual Repairs 

.. 

•• 

1 

48,702 [ 






Deduct 

i 

i 


.30t| 


• 




NET TOTAL . 

1- 

i 

r 

1 

1 

4N,ST2 1 



* Departmental ohaiiges have not been abown in retnnia received from Superintending Engineers and have therefore been added by the 
Aiohaeological Superintendent. 

t A anm of m 3O-0-O, expended daring the year 1921-22 on the cemetery at Kukargahua in the Jaunpove Diatriot, a work maintained 
from Provinoiaifnnda hat wro^y debited to Central Bevenueain that year, waa adjusted in October 1922, aide Accountant General, United 
Ptovincea, No. 2399. dated 6th October 1922. 
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Difltrict. 

IjOPality. 

Kaiue of Uurdeii. 

Allot- 
merit 
for the 
yeni 

11122.23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922*23. 

liEMAHKS, 

> 

2 


4 

n 

(i 




ITmtkh PiioviNfEs. 


Hs. 

Ks. 





MainU nuncc iif Oardem {recurring chargtfn). 





Allahabad , 

Allahabad , 


KhuHru Ihigh ...... 





Agra • 

Agra . 


J. aj • • . • • • . . 





Do. . . 

Do. . 


Khaii*i*Ahim 



1 


Do. . 

Do. . . 


Agra Fort . 





Do. . 

Do. • 


Itmad-ud-dauluh ...... 




i 

Do. . . ; 

Do. , 


Chini-ka-Ilauza 


(13,7111) 

03,7ll9*;*Us. ] (>,37h imdudod for fund- 

I 







ing paymunts for tho year 

Do. . • 1 

Do. . 


Ham Hugh ....... 




1921*22. 

Do. . • 1 

Do. . 


Roman Catholic Cemetery • . • • 





Du. , . 1 

Sikundra 


Akbur 8 tomb 





Lucknow . ! 

Lucknow . 


Keaidciicy Garden 





Do. 

Do. • 


Kadun Mahul and Ibiahini CluHtrH tomb . 





Cawnporo 

(Jawnporc . 


Cawniioro Gardens 








Total Gardens 


03,70!t j 

(13,7911 



1 ( 8 . 

Tutal iS|K'(‘iul ItvfmirB ....••••• 5U,03(> 

Total Annual Ucimira .•.•••.*# 48,702 

Total CiurdciiH 03,700 

(jKand Total yuii the Ueitkp Phovimczs . 1,71,537 
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Amount 

Allot- 

Amount 

! 



1 of 

inent 

spent 

! 

Locality. 

Name of work and dencription. 

sanction- 

for the 

during 

1 Remarks. 



ed csti- 

year 

the vear 

i 



mate. 

1922*23. 

192^23. 

j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 



Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 



Delhi 1*rovince. 




i 


t^pecial Hepaint ( twn-recurring chitges). 





Delhi 

Conaervation work at Khairul-Manazil 

10,270 

10,ri39 

W,»2I) 

In progress. 

Hauz Khan 

Oonstruotiiig an appioach mad froiiLihe Delhi Qutah 


S,(K)0 

7,867 

Do. 


road (mile 9) to Hanz Khaa. 





Delhi 

Rortioval of cartli and debria fiom »Shcr Shah'a gate- 

2,700 

2,(KK) 

1,953 

CompIct^Hl, 


way. 





Ridge 

S]x$(iial rciiairs to the Chaiiburji Moaque on Ridge 

200 

I«j0 

163 

Do. 

Tughlat^abod 

ConHcrvation of road front wall, 1'ughlaqabad Fort . 

26.22« 

410 

414 

Do. 

Do. . 

Carrying (»ut refiaira to the iiastion at 'rughlaii’s 

4,270 

2,010 

1,901 

In jirogress. 


touib. 





Delhi 

Providing a two aeated latrine in the Foit J^alace 

290 

290 

292 

CVniiplctcd. 


garderiH. 





Do. 

Keciueing leveln of boundary of Miiinta/. Mahal iM^ction 

200 

2130 

248 

Do, 


in lh(» Fort Palacre gardens. 





Do. 

Wnting entrance, tickets for Fort. Palact* gardens. 

2.50 

2.50 

250 


Do. 

iSjiecial nqiairs to the ceiling of Hang Mahal in Fort 

2,570 

1,970 

1.855 

In progn'Hs. 


Palace gardens. 





Do. . . 1 

hufiroving the water-supply in the Fort Palai^e gardens 

2oJM)0 ! 

2.5,000 

25,000 

Completed. 

Mehraiili 

S|M;cial rtqiairs to the well at Qiitab .Miliar 

5('M.) j 

1 

501} 

1 

4S3 

Do. 

Do. 

Carrying out certain repairs to the godown at Qiitab 

2o0 ! 

2oO 

250 

Do. 


Miliar. : 





Do. 

Eree.tii>n of notices in front of the Dak iiungalow at 

1 r>o ! 

50 

50 

Da 


Cutab .Minar. 

1 

1 




Do. 

Pit>})r)Hed cast iron slu^et shed for the pumping station 

4H.5 i 

4S0 . 

405 

111 progress. 


at Qutab Minar. 

1 




Puraita Qilo 

Cairying out ivjiairs of »Sher Mandal at Purana Qila 

120 1 

\ 

70 

72 

C'Oiupleted, 

Do. 

Making s|M^cial connections for irrigation water- 

4,4<NI 

4,4(Hi ; 

4,042 

lnJpn)gix‘H8. 


supply to Purana Qila. 


1 


Safdar Jang 

Coniu^cting gardens at tSafdar Jang’s tomb with the 

ajmo 

3,(MJ0 1 

3,021 

Do. 

permanent irrigation water-supply Heheiiic? in the 

1 new Capital area. 





j 

Humaytin’fl tomb 

Sjiecial rejiaii's to the lower dalan along north-east. 

885 

8S5 1 

, 880 

C/ompIctecl. 

1 corner of Humayun's tomb. 



1 


Khirkee 

Certain works to lie done at Kbirkcc Mosque 

7,806 

2,842 

2,709 

! 

Ill progress. 

.Mehraiili . 

j 

Conservation works at /afar Mahal 

2,760 

380 1 380 

! 

■ 

Completed. 


. 

Total Special Ite})airs , j 

• , 

. . 

62,164 



Departmental Charges at 10 per oent. 

• • 

• • 

«.21S 


1 

Grand Total Special Repairs 

•• 

•• 

68,;i80 



28 
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Appendix A—conid. 


Locality. 

Kame of work and detwriptiem. 

Amount 

of 

sano- 

tioned 

estimate. 

AUot- 
mont 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
Hfient 
during 
the year 
192223. 

llEMAUKi. 

1 

2 2 

1 1 

4 

■ 

5 

0 



Ks. 

Ks. 

lt£i. 



Dklui Province— conid. i 




Annual Rejtairs {recurring cfiarges), ! 




A, — Historical buildings to the north of Delhi Gate, 

1 


Delhi 

\ 

1. Miniatui’c BatterieH i 



Do. 

2. Tomb of llazia Bcgam ! 



Do. 

3. Aaoka Pillar . . . . . . . . j 



Do. • 

4. Zmal-ul-Masajid | 



Do, 

C. MaHjid Kalan ' 



Do. 

G. Baoli and underground passage at Uidge . 


.. 


Di>. 

7. Mutiny Memorial . 


. . a a 

Do. 

8. Sunehri Masjid 

•• 

. . 

Do. 

9. Chauburji Mosque 

i 

. . ' 

Do. 

10. (Cemetery near Roshanara garden . . « . ! 

1 

.. 

Do. . 1 

11. Bhahburj and Hayat Baksh garden .... 

9 9 • • a • 

Do. . 

12. Diwan-i-Khas 

. . • • • a 

Do. 

1.3. Mumtaz Mahal 

• • • • . a 

Do. 

14. Tank in Delhi Fort 


• • i • a 

Do. 

15. Bhadon Buildings 


i i 

J)o. . 

16. Sawan . 

• a 

• « 

•• ! 

Do. 

17. Zafar Mahal 

a • 

* a 

• • 


Do. 

18. Aloti Slasjid • a....*. 

• a 

a a 

a • 


Do, 

19. Hammam 


• • 



Do. 

20. Saman Burj 

•• 

.. 




i 

B. — Historical buildings outside Delhi and Ajmeri Oates. 




Delhi 

1. Qutab Minar, Mehrauli 

a t 

.. 

a a 


Do. 

2. Jahas Mahal, Mehrauli 


•• 



Do. 

3. Bastion at Siri ....... 

• • 




Do. 

4. Purana Qila 

• • 


a a 


Do. 

5. Khairul-Manazil 

t 

• • 

a a 

a a 



Carried Otar • 

•• 

• • 

a a 
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Appendix A — conid. 


Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanc- 

tioned 

estimate. 

1 

: Aiiot- 
; ment 

1 for the 

j 1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the vciw 
1922^23. 

llKMaUKS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Kb. 

i Kh. 

Ks. 

I 


Brought forward 

.. 

•• 



Delhi Provihck— awfci. 





Annual Jifijiairs (rernrritig charges) — contd. 





Jj. — UiHnrirM Iniildings ovtsuir Delhi and Ajmeri Gates — 





roiitcl. 

1 



Delhi 

(i. FcrozHhali Kotla ....... 

1 



Do. 

7. J^al Darwaza ........ 




Do. 

8- Humftyun’a tomb, and the tomb of hia barber . 

. . 



Do. 

9. 8Bfdar .land’s tomb . . . • 

.. 1 .. 
i 



Do. 

10. MaHjid . . r . „ . 

1 

1 

i 

", 


Do. 

11. Ilanz Klias group ineluding t^jmb of Feroz Shah 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Do. 

12. Tiigli1a(]al>ad . . ^ . 


) 


Do. 

1.3. Moth-ki-Masjid ...... 

• 0 

- 1 

... 


Do. . 1 

14. Malcha Histdari biiiklingH 


... 1 ... 


Do. . ; 

15. Bijai IVIandal 


: 

! 


Do. 

10. Mubarakpiir group ....... 

•' 

1 i 


Do. . . 

17. Satpullah, Khirkec 

a • 



Do. 

18. Bahlol I-.odhi’8 tomb 

I 

• • 

1 

! 

• • 

Do. 

10. Siri old city 

• • 

• . 

! 

Do. 

20. Ghiasudditi Tughlaq’s tomb 

• • 

» « 

... i 

Do. 

21. Basti Baoli 

• • 


1 

Do. 

22. Shikargah Kiinhak 

i 

• • 1 • « 

i 

Do. 

23. Tombs betweem Hauz Khas and Qutab Road 



•• 1 

Do. 

24. Shikargah Mchpalpur 



• • 


Do, 

25. Sultan Ghari’s tomb, Mohpalinir . . • • 

•• 

•• 

• ■ 


Do. 

26. Serai Shahji • . 

C 4- 

» « 

• • 


Do, 

27. Rajon-ki-Bain. .•••••* 

a • 

w J 



Do. 

28. Qila Rai Pathora, Mehrauli . • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Do. 

29. Kale Serai Mosque .•••••. 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• 

Carried orer 

9 • 

•• 

• • 
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Appindix a — conld. 


Locality. 


Name of work and description. 


Amount 

of 


tioned 


Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 


estimate, j 1922-23. 


Amount 
spent 
.during 
the year 
1922-23. I 


Remarks. 


Delhi 

Do. 

I>n. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dc. 


li. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
3fi. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

63. 

64. 


. Brought forward . ! 

!- 

Delhi Province — confd. j 

? I 

Annual Jiejmra (recurring c/*arg<w) — contd. ! 

I 

— Historical baildings nutddv Dalhi and Ajmeri Gates — | 
eontd. 

'romb of Yusuf Qattal. Khirkee 

Lai Gum bad 

Uumayiuipur Monuments 
Moiiainmadpur Monument.M 
Muiiirka Monuments .... 

Zamarudfuir Monuments .... 

Unnamed tomb of Chiragh, Delhi 
Mosque near s(»uth-\vest corner of Bagh Nazir 
Muhammad Qiili KhunV tomb at Qutab . 

Adhum Khairs tomb at Mehrauli 
Bahadur Shah ITs Palaee at Mehrauli 
Muharamadi Masjid neai’ Shahpur 
Tomb and Mosque of Jamali Kainali at Qutab 

Khirkw Masjid 

Jsa Klmivs tomb 

Khairpur Ijodhi’s tomb .... 

Sabzburj 


Nizamuddin's tomb witli 3 domes near Railway Station 


Khan Khaim's tomb .... 

Kos Minar 

Arab Serai 

Afsarwala Mosque and tomb 
Atga Khairs tomb at Nizamuddin 
Junnah Shah's Mosque at Nizamuddin 
Monuments between Purana Qila and Humayun's tomb 

Carried over • 


Ks. ; 


Rs. 


lU. 
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Appendix A — contd. 


Locality. 

Name of Cardens. 

1 

Allotment! 
for the i 
veer 1 ,.'^“""8 
1022-23. 

1 1922-23. 

1 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

6 


1 ) KLHl Pk O^^NC E - contd. 

Rfi. 

Ra. 



Mainienunce. of Gardena (rtir/urring charges). 


i 


Delhi 

Kotia Kero/ Shah ......... 


J 2.770 


Do. 

\ Puraiia Qilii .......... 


5,357 


Do 

' HiimayiitiV loiiih, liuhalima Caiden, Isa Khan's tomb and Arab Serai 


13,04U 




^ 34.700 



Do. 

Safdar tonilt .......... 

1 

5,410 


Do. 

! Hauz Khas 

1 


I.OIH) 


Do. 

Qlitb CardeiiH .......... 


0,025 


Do. 

Uuniiiiig and niajntenarire of a pumping installation for the Qiitb 

4,JW> 

4,2o;t 



(iaiden. 




Do. 

Ttunning exfienses f»f jmnips for irrigating purpoace . . 

S(M» 

208 


Dr.. 

l-nfilti red watt*r-HU]»ply for Delhi Fort Caidens . . . ^ , 

0,100 

4,0:j2 


D(i. 

Annual ropniis to the puinjiing station at .Tunina liridge for Delhi Fort 

280 

80 



(iurdens. | 

. 





Total . 1 

1 

•• 

43,22.1 



1 Add J)e})arttnental Cliurges at 10 jier (;c?nt. . \ 

1 ' j, 

•• 

4,322 I 



1 1’otal . j 

•» 

47,64:“ i 


i 

i 

1 

' i’ 

Fort Cardens. | 


j 


i 

1. Salary of Superintendent , Hisiorieul Buildings and his Establishment j 

i 

0,284 



i 

1 

2. Pay of Malis and other llcirtieultural exjieiises ... 

3,000 

j 

f 13,883 

Funds ])rovidod by 

1 



1 

the Provinciab 

i 

3. ( 'ontingeneies and other charges > r . . . 

i,r>();j 

1 

Govonunenl. 


Total 

•• 

13,883 


i 

i 

Grand Total Gardens 

• • 

01,428 





lie. 



Total Special Repairs 

fi • 

C8.3S0 



Total Annual Repairs • . ..... 


8,282 



Total Gardens 

» • 

61,428 



Qhand Total fob Delhi Pbovinoe 1,38,000 
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Appendix A — a>ntd. 


Diatrict. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

i Allot- Amount 

sane. ’ 
tinned : 

il»2L».23. 1 1122.23. 

mate. { 

11km AUKS. 

1 

2 

li 

4 

' r. 

0 

7 




Ks. 

Us. 

Bs. 




The Punjab Province. 




1 



Sfhxini Iteimirs {iwn-recurriutj rhttrgeM), 







R oriIcA mrritd out hy ihr PuMir Workft 
Dcpnrtmml. 





lliNSHI' 

lli.s.sar • 

Certain irnprovemeMtH to old Fort buildings 
and 'J'owii wall. 

2,024 

1,000 

1)13 

; (’om])leled. 

J) j. . 

Do. 

(^•rtain iiii|irovenicntM to Jliaz Kothi 

Lir>o 

1,1 r>o 

0 

In progitm 

Do. . 

Do. 

C.'itniii improvements to Lut-ki-MHsjicl 

1.820 

1,820 

0 

, 

Kuniul 

'rhancBJir . 

S})ecial pairs to Hlieikh (yliilli's tomb 

1.3(i7 

m) 


1 

Coni] (let cd. 

JheUirii 

liohtUH 

Special repairs to Fort .... 

r>.i7o 

4.r>ir) 

2.308 

Do. 

Jhung . 

Chiniot 

Special re|wiir8 to Shabi Mt^cpie . 

3,840 

3,840 

013 

In progress (contrUiution 
work). 

Siieikhupurfi. 

Shaliciara . 

linprovcmentH to Asul Khan’s tomb 

»8.r>4» 

1,800 

1,018 

(’omjdeted. 

I)(». . 

Do. 

(’'Ortain eunservatiou works in Akbari Serai . 

ib5r)i 

2,3(M.» 

2.385 

Do. 

Ii’ihore 

Lahofo 

Improvements to Duddhu's tomb • 

4.U6J 

3.873 

950 

’ In pn>greiis. 

Du. 

Dx 

Till provemonts to (lulabi Gate . . . 

2.044 

2,(MN1 

075 

Do. 

Do. 

Klialamar . 

Providing a counter for pumping engine . 

179 

•• 

25 

Completed. 

1 


]\ork9 mrried out hy the SuperinU>ndent. 
Archfcdogical 8urvfy, Muftammwkvn and 
Hritish Monummis, Northern Circle. 
Agra. 





Attock . i 

Husan Abdal 

Sjiecial repairs to the Sarcophagus of laila 
Bukh's tomb. 

•• 

300 

197 

Completed. 

1 

! 

i 


i' 

Total . 1 

i 

.. 

■ • 1 

10, 3M 


i 

1 


! 

i 

Add Departmental C/liarges* at IS per cent. ; 
on the works done by the Public Works ^ 
Deiuirtment. ^ 

•• 

•• 

1,801 


. 

j 


Gbakd Total Specul Repairs • * 

i 

i 

•• 

.. 

12,130 



* Non— DeMttmental ehitrgn her* not bnaa fbovn in^rtamt NMifnd (ram Snptrintending Eoginem and bnra thomfor* bran added by 
the Arohn^logical Superintenifiit. 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District. 

Loral ity. 

Name <if work and deaeription. 

Amount = Allot- 
; of sane- ; inent 
' tioned ' for the 
esti- year 

mate, j 1922-23. 

Amount 
S))cnt 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 




4 

5 [ 

8 

7 




'Fhk J'lrMjAH Pkovinck — C4mtd. 


Us. 

Hr. ! 

Rs. 





Atunifd Hrpalrfs {rLCurrintj charge/t). 



1 

1 



Jullundlittr . 

Dakhni 


iSarai ....... 






Do. 

Nur Mahal 


Do. 


[ 258 

199 

227 

(’ompleted. 

Do. 

Nukodar 


Sarai and t wo toinha 

• : 


! 



Ludhiana 

Ludhiana . 


Kf»a MiiiHTH 

i 


10 

10 

Do. 

Gurgaon 

(iurpaoii 


Do 

• 

27() 

200 

75 

Do. 

Rdhtak 

Sone]Mit 


Khwaja Khizar'a toiiih 

* ^ 

187 

120 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

Uohtiak 


Kori Millars ..... 

• . 

178 ' 

139 

125 

Do. 

MiHrtin' 

Hinijiai' 


iVoteelofl MoiiuniontK at 


859 

199 

218 

Du. 

Am hula 

Amhahi (.'ity 


Kos Miliars ..... 


() 

5 

.5 

‘Do. 

Kanial 

Karnul Dinl rict 


j Pfistorical Jiuilditi|^H at — 

* 

7.58 

709 

883 

Do. 

Jheluiii 

RohtaM 


Fort at - . 


388 

229 

J2(i 

In progivHs. 

Attwk 

! Haaan Alxlal 


! Lala Hukh's tomb .... 

1 

. 





Do. 

Saidan 


Saidan Haoli . , . 


883 

859 

371 

('onq)leted. 

Do. 

T.iOi4ar 


Losar Ihioli ..... 






Gujmt 

( 111 j rat 


1 Akhari Haoli ..... 


1 









f 284 ' 

209 

32 

Df). 

Do. 

Khariaii 


1 Auran^zeh'H Haoli .... 

1 

• , 

1 




Oujraiiwala • 

Ktiin Na^rar 


1 

1 (i raves in Haralidai'i 

• ■ 

28 

25 

. 24 

Un . 

Sheikh upura, 

S)ieikhti|iura 


1 Hi rail .Miiiara and 'J’ank , 

• : 

827 

827 

249 

Do. 

Do. . 

Shahdara. . 


: Historieal HiiildingH at — 


19, .545 

18,899 

1S.748 

J^o. 

Lahore 

T.inh()re 


i iJist orif al HiiikliiigH at — 

. ; 

3,891 

4,749 

4.812 

Df.. 

l)>. 

Shalarnar Kotid 


, Shalaiiiar (garden buildin^H 


4.993 


4,851 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


' Dudliu's toinh .... 


12 


12 

Do. 

J)’. 

Du. 


' (lulahi (Inte . 

. 

237 


2.39 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Xunih ot All Mardan Khan 

• ; 

3t;7 



.531 

Df. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dai Anna's Mosque and Mausoleum . 


183 



202 

Do. 





, 


8.147 




Do. 

Muzanc 


Chaiihtirji • • • • 

e i 

i 

228 1 


229 

Do. 

Do. 

1 Shalainar Road 


Hudhu kii Awa .... 

• 1 

230 


245 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Saniwala Matibara . , 

. 

7 


•• 

; Do. 

Do. 

Anarkali 


Qiitbiiddin Aibak's tomb 

. 

2 1; 


o 

; Do. 

1 

Gurdaepur . 

! Kalaiiaiir , 


j Takht-i-Akbiiri . . • • 

. 

180 ' 

; 

80 

1 Do. 






1 

211 ! 


i 

Do, 

' Batala 


i ShaniMlier Khan’s tomb . 

• 

51 ! , 

i 

23 

1 Do. 

Amritaar 

1 Amritaar . 


1 Saragarhi Memorial 

1 

• 

212 i 

i 

212 ; 

183 

1 Do. 


1 

i 


i Total 


1 


32.120 

1 


i 

1 


j Add Dp^Mirinicntal Charges* at 18 percent. 

i 

• • 

•• 

5.782 



1 


j Ckand Total Akkual Repairs 

• 

I 

. . 1 

1 

37,902 



* Non.— OepHrtmental charges have uot been ahowo in Ketnnu received from Superintending Enginren* and have therefore feenadded by 
the Aicbnological Superintendent. 
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Appendix A~ contd. 


District. 

Loftaliiy. 

Name of (vArtieii. 

1 

1 Allotment 
ft)!- tilt' 
vear 

l»L»2.2a. 

Amount 
spent 
during' 
the vear 
1922-2:i. 

Kkmakkm. 



ThK PrNJAIl PKfiVINrK — fuHCld. 

\i>. 

Its. 




Maintenahre of OarfUnn {rerurriHq fhurqrtt). 




Lahon; 

SliHlaamr . 

Shalaiiiar (vanleriN .... 

i 

. 1 

s.i;h 



Do. 

Sheikhupurn 

Lahore 

Shnhilarn . 

Huzuri Bagh ...... 

Shaliclarn Historical (tanietiM 

. i 

i 

1 

i.or»i 

i 


Piincls provided Ity the 
Provincial (jovernment. 



Total 

. i 

i 

20.(i(io 

I 




'J otal Sjjecial Hejuiirs 


12.130 




Total Annual KepairH 


37,i)ir2 




'I’otal (iarfioiiH 


29.(‘>(>r> 



j 

Oham) Total rif tiik PrNMAH Phovinot: 

1 

7I»,702 



Summary of Conservation expenditure in the. United Prminers, Delhi and the Punjab (Muhammadan and British 

Monunuinls). 


Province. 

Total amount 
Hpont on 
Bpecial Repairs’ 
during tht' 
ymr 

1922*23. j 

Total uinoiint 
s^amt on 
Annual Repairs 
during tin; 

yea!- 

1922.23. 

Total amount 
spent on the* 
maintenance of 
ganloiiH during 
the year 
192^23. 

1 

1 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

United Provinces 

1 

59,03ft 

48,702 

03,799(1) 

1,71.537 

Delhi Province 

68,380 

8,282 

61,428(2) 

1,38,0!H> 

Punjab Province 

12,135 

37.002 

20,665(3) 

70,702 


i 

1,39,551 

i 

1 94,880 

1 

1,45,892 

3.80;<2» 

Obakd Total fob Consbbvation of MoNtr- 

MENTS AHD MaIMTSBAROX OF OaBDENS. 

• 

•• 

i 

. . i 


3,80;)29 


(1) B*. 28,426 inoliided for fmiding payments for the year 1921-22. 

(2) Bs. 13,883 provided faom Proving finds, 

(8) Provided Provlnaial OovenuMBt. 
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Appendix A—cofOd. 

Statement showing the expenditure incurred on the conservation of anmenl Hindu and Buddhist ilommaits in the 

Punjab during the year 1922-23. 


Diatrict. 

Locality. 

Name of work and doHcription. 

1 

1 Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

1 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

1 

1 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 
1922-23. 

Remabkb. 




The Punjab. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. A. P. 





Sptcial Repairs {‘Hcri-reeurring chargee)* 





Karnal • 

Thanesar . 

• 

Oonatructing boundary pillara around the 
mound known aa Raja Kam ka Killa. 

200 

• 200 

107 0 0 

Completed. 

^ Jhelum 

Kataa 

• 

Special repairs to tcmjjlo at Baghanwala 

526 

626 

532 0 0 

Do. 

Shahpur 

Amb . 

• 

Special repairs to temple in the Fort at 
Amb. 

2,023 

1 

i 

; 3,200 

j 

: 1,796 0 0 

In progress. 

Kama] 

Kawalpindl . 

Thanesar * 

Taxila 

• 

Excavations on tho ancient mound known | 1,743 

as Raja Karn ka Killa. 

Water-supply at Taxila . • . ! 8,011 

; 1,743 

1 8,011 

! 

1,182 15 6 

i 

! 2,787 0 0 

Work executed by 
ArahiBolodoal Sup- 
erintendent. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Construction of well at Taxila 

1,746 

1.746 

7,605 0 0 





Total Sjiocial Repairs 

•• 


14,099 16 H 





Annual Repairs [recurrinif chargee)* 


1 



Rawalpindi « 

Mankiala • 


Annual repairs to Buddhist To|)e . 

40 

40 

33 9 0 


Jhelum . ! 

1 

KataH 


Annual repairs to liaveli Sardar Had 
Singh. 

101 

101 

99 0 0 

j 


Do. . 1 

Do. 


Annual repairs to Satghara temple 

40 

40 

40 0 0 


Do. • i 

! 

Do. 


Annual repairs to Raja Man Singh’s 
residence and Baoli. 

»0 

90 

90 0 0 1 

1 


Shahpur . j 

Amb 


Annual repairs to temple • • 

279 

279 

164 0 0 


Do. • j 

Vijhi 

• j 

Annual repairs to ancient site 

3S 

35 

35 0 0 1 


Do. . j 

Bhora 

1 

• i 

Ditto ditto 

26 

25 

o 

o 


Sialkot 

Sialkot 

• 1 

Annual repairs to Tibba Jalian 

160 

150 

135 0 0 1 


Kamal . 1 Karaal 

i 


Annual repairs to Hindu Historical build- 
ings. 

30 

30 

3 0 0 

1 


Ambala . 

Bilaapur . 


Annual repairs to Kapal Mochan temple . 

20 

20 

7 0 0 


Kangra . | 

Kangra 


Annual repairs to Kangra Fort • 

347 

347 

317 0 0 


Do. 

Nurpur 

• i 

1 

Annual repairs to Nuqmr Fort • 

19 

19 

18 0 0 


Kulu • 

Bajaura 


Annual repairs to temple of Basheshar 
Mahadeo. 

35 

35 

19 0 0 




! 

Total Annual Repairs 

• • 


985 9 0 




! 

Total Special Repairs 

•• 

• • 

14,099 15 6 




i 

1 

Add Departmental Charges at 19 per oent. 
on Rs. 13,902. 

•• 

• • 

2,641 7 0 





Gbanh Total fob tbe Punjab (Hindu 
AND Buddhist Monuxbnts). 

•• 

•• 

17,728 16 8 
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Appendix A—corUd. 


Diitriot 

Looalit}^. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1022.23. 

Amount aiient 
during the 
year 
192223. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. V . 




ITnitbi) Pbovincrs. 







Special Repairs {non-recurring charges). 





Almora 

Dwarahat . 

Conoervation of antiqiiitieR . 

13.780 

3.058 

1.418 0 0 

In prognuM. 

Do. 

Do. 

Minor conservation of antiquities . 

90 

90 

88 0 0 


Allahabad . 

Koaain noar Karari 

1 He-eroctioii of pillar at Kosam 

1.594 

2»00() 

414 U 0 

In progress. 

Hamirpur 

Mahoba 

1 Conservation of monuments at and near 
i Maholm. 

M13 

1.000 

403 1 0 

Ditto. 

Benarep 

Etah . 

Samath 

Bilaar 

Conservation of ancient Buddhist ruins . 

1 

Excavation and conservation of (Jiipta 
relics. 

- 

6.0CH) 

2.000 

1,088 13 0 

206 6 0 

Diito. work oxe. 
oiited byArohwologi* 
cal Superintendent. 
In progress. 



Total Special Repaiiv 

■ 


4.307 4 0 




Annual HepUrs (recurring charges). 





Muttra 

Britidaban . • . 

Annual repairs to monuments and anti> 
qiiities, temple of Govinddooji, Jugal 
Kishorc! and Rad ha Ballabh. 

<100 


005 0 0 


Agra . 

Agra . 

Annual repairs to Joswant Singh ki 
Chhatri. 

1 «• 

imt 


149 15 0 


Dehra Dun . 

Kalsi 

Annual repairs to Asoku Stone 

37 

37 

17 0 0 


Hardoi 

Sandi 

Annual nqiairs to Phulmati temple 

5 

5 

5 0 0 


Allahabad 

8heoTajpur . { 

Annual repairs to Oarhwa Fort • , 

100 

100 

80 0 0 


Mirzapur 

Chunar . . | 

Annual repairs to Chunar Fort Gate 

50 

50 

42 0 0 


Gorakhpur 

Kaaia 

Annual repairs to Buddhist remains 

172 

172 

130 2 0 


Qonda 

1 

Sahet-Mahot 

Ditto ditto 

?72 

272 

209 2 0 


Benarea 

Samath 

Ditto ditto 

900 

900 

890 0 0 


Qhazipur 

Saidpur Bhitri 

Annual repairs to Asoka pillar 

10 

10 

6 0 0 




Tolb Annual Repairs 

•• 


2.200 3 0 




Grabd Total (Aitsval and Spbcial 

RBPAiaa), 

•• 

•• 

0.613 7 0 




Add Departmental Charges at 19 percent. 

•• 

•• 

801 0 0 




Grand Total FOB THB United Protincks 
(Hindu and Buddhist Monuments). 

•• 


7.374 7 6 


* 


Total of Conservation EiDenditure on 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

- 

•• 

26.101 7 0 
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Appendix A — contd. 

SlatemeM shmoing the expenditure incurred in the conservation of andent monuments in the Frontier Province during 

the year 1922-^. 





Amount 


Allotment 

Amount su 

ent 


DiMtricrt, 

Locality. 

Nartir of work and description. 

of 

8aiic‘.tioned 

for the 
year 


during tb 
year 

p 

Remaksr. 




estimate. 

11)22.23. 


11)22-23. 




1 


U8. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A, 

r. 

; Rs. A. 

p. 




Fkoutieh Provinc e. 

1 










i 

S/Hcinl JtefMiir/i ( non-rtrurriny 







! 





thanjeci). 

j 






i 



Pedhawar 

j Tahfdl Mardan 

Conncrvation at .famalgarlii 




r>,(MK) 

0 

0 

j 8,842 8 

0 

(</) Carried out by 
Superintend ent. 
Archieological Sur- 
vey, Frontier CircJci, 
{h) ks. 3,842-8-0 mot 


1 

i 








j 


by reapprnpriation 
from exoavation 







1 



! 


grunt to meet cost 
of clearance. 

Ou. 

Do. 

Coimc'i vation at Taklit-i*Halii 

: 1,127 

1 

0 

0 

1.408 

0 

0 

I 1.117 0 

0 


Do. 

1 Do. 

(^niHervatiou at Lai^pr Rcn^k a-t 

; ],»38 

0 

0 

J,21H) 

0 

0 





! 

Shall ljuzgarhi. 

1 






' ^ 2,243 0 

0 


Do. 

! Do. 

(.'onservation at SuudlcM lloc-k at 

i.4or» 

1.) 

i\ 

1,312 

0 

0 





Shull bazgarhi. 

i 



1.307 






Do. 

Do. 

(.ViriHorvation nt Kuahmir Smaa . 

: \,im 

tl 

ti 

0 

0 

• 



Do. 

Do, 

('oiiHcM’vation at Tareli 

^ l.tiHH 

i) 

(» 

1,335 

0 

0 

( 

i 



Do. 

Pcflioiwar 

Eleciritication of the ottUu' of 

' 1. .51111 

u 

0 




1,300 13 

4 

Amount waa mc^t by 



Snpeiintcndcnt, .AitihuMilogicMi) 









the Director (len- 



Survey, Frontier (^iivle. 









oral of Arch»olugy, 
vidt' hia No. 188- 












2838. dated 3rd 
AugiiHt 11)22. 

Hazara 

Near Taxila 

1 .Aca|uiHiticin of aix e.xeHvatcH.1 hHch 

3.428 

4 

0 

2,385 

0 

0 [ 2.385 0 

0 

Balance of Ua. 



I at Jaulian. .laiidial ToCkiau, 









1,043-4-0 waa met 



].ial(?hak iiioiinatery and 









from Diixictor Gen- 

I 


Htnpa, Badaltiijr nioniptery 









eral of ArchiPology*s 



and Htu{iu. 









ReaeiTe. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cost of lionndary pillars and notice 

. , 



4(K> 

0 

0 

70 13 

0 


i 


boards. 










1 


Total SpcHdal HepaiiH 







10.258 4 

4 i 


i 


Ann Ml f Hepiiirft {rvcMrrinij rhirfjrt*). 








j 


Poshawar 

Tahail Mardan . 

MiiintenaiuM* chargea at •famalgarhi 




48() 

0 

0 

180 0 

1 

0 ! 


Do. 

Do. 

Maintenance charges at Takbt-i- i 




3811 

0 

0 

.380 0 

(1 


1 


Bahi. 










Hazara 

Near Taxila 

Maintenance chargcH at .lauliiin . j 




1.071! 

7 

0 

1,121 0 

0 1 


Do. 

Do. . j 

1 

Annual refiairH at duiilian . . | 

1 



17U 

0 

0 

170 0 

0 1 


Do. 

Do. . 1 

Maintenance chargea at Nikra . | 




432 

0 

0 

452 0 

0 


Do. • 

Do. . ! 

Annual refiairs at Nikra . 




843 

0 

0 

843 0 

0 i 


Do. 

Do. • 1 

! 

Miiiiiteiiaiice chargea at .Tandial . 




280 

0 

0 

180 0 

i 

0 i 


130. 

Do. 

Mninteimiice charge's at Pipplait . 




183 

0 

0 

181) 5 

8 




Total Annual Repaira 

•• 


3.41)8 14 

8 



1 

(IRANI) Total Special and 




.. 



19.752 3 

0 




Annual Rrpairh. 












Ac/d l)epart.mental (barges . . 

• • 



•• 



824 0 

0 




(Trind Total for Fkontikr 







20.570 3 

0 




Provinoe. 









' 
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Appendix A— amid. 

.Statement showing the exjx'ndilure incurred in the conservation of attdent numumenfs in the Bombag Presidettcy including 

Sind during the gear 1922-23. 


District* 

(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and descrijttion. 

j 

j Amount 
’ of 

sanction, 
ed osti< 
mate. 

Allot- 
meiit 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

1 

i Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 

1 1922-23. 

Rkmarkb. 

■p 


BoMKAY J*HK8IUKNCY. 

Kh. 

Kr. 

Rh. 




North KHN Division. 







Speritd Repairs {tim-rer/urrittg charges). 





Ahmedabad . 

Dholka 

KhanMasjid. (Total expcmdituro up to 
date is Rh. 11,288.) 

5,37.3 

8.5BK 

4,U(H) 

3,0»» 

In progress 

Do. 

Do. 

JMtto 

2.340 

l.(KH) 

904 

Do. 

Panch Mahals 

Chanipaner 

( Wtain iiioiiumentH at CUampariei (1.5 
ill mini bc^r). (Revised total expeti- 
ditim* up to dat(‘ is Hs. HH.843.) 

1,05,22.3 

7,00(> 

6,999 

Do. 

Do. 

Thasra, Sanial 

Galt4*Hvara Mahadeva temple. (Total 
expend! tim^ up to date is Rs. 9,399.) 

12.084 

1.5(N) 

1.451 : 

' 

Do. 

Thana 

Bassein 

Portuguc?s(* inonunieiits. (Total ox> 
penditure up to date is Ks. 1 1,183.) 

24,621 

7,183 

7,18.3 

Do. 

rPresidency 

Gharapuri 

Klephanta caves. (Total oxpenditun* 
up to datt; is Hs. 18,280.) 

33,831 
( 7 esti- 
mates). 

4,28() 

4:m i 

Do. 


^ i 

Total S}x*eial Repairs (Nortboni Divi- . 
sion). ‘ 

( 

1 

•• 

24,906 

! 




Anm<d He pairs {recarriag charges). 



j 


.Ahmedabad . 

Ahmedabaci 

Ahmad Shah's mosque . . . | 

40 

40 

39 

Complf^bd. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sidi Saiyyad's mosque 

15 

1 

15 

; 15 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bliadar Tower . . | 

1 

20 

20 

1 20 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

TheThi-eeGatee .... 

20 ; 

20 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Rani Sipri's mosque 

20 

20 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

! Dada Harir's mosque and tomb 

40 I 

40 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

; Dada Harir's well . . . ' 

20 : 

20 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Muhaiiz Khan's mosque 

20 ' 

20 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

; Queen's mosque 

j i 

25 

25 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

! Bava LoH's mosque 

35 

' 1 

35 

1 

:i5 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i Dutch tombs on Kankaria tank 

60 ' 

! 60 

[ ' 

60 

Da 

Do. • 

Do. 

1 

I Aobyut Bibi's mosque 

! 1 
1 . • 

30 

' 30 

i 

:m) 

Da 

i 

• 


j Carried over 

•• 

i .. 

1 

339 
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District. 

(P.W.D.) 


! 

Locality. 

j 

Name of work and description. 

1 Amount 
! of 

1 sanotion- 
! ed esti- 
; mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

1 Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1022-23. 

Krharks. 



i 

Brought forward 

Kb. 

Ks. 

Kb. 

330 





^ Bombay Pbesidxm oy— con^. 



1 

1 

1 





Nobthern Division 



i 

1 

Ahmadabad 

a 

Ahmadabad 

Annual Repairs {recurring charges) 

— oqntd. 

1 Sidi Basir's mosque .... 

36 

i 

35 

1 35 

i 

i 

Completed. 

Do. 

a 

Do. 

; Tomb of Mir Abu Turab . 

1 

40 

40 

38 

! 

Do. 

Do. 

# 

Do. 

MiyanKhanJahan KhWs mosque . 

! 40 

1 

40 

1 Do* 

Do. 

• 

Do. 

1 

Ahmed Shah’s mosque (maintaining a j 178 

garden). 

! 

178 

178 

i 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Sidi Saiyyad's mosque (maintaining a 
garden). 

225 

225 

224 

Do. 

Do. 

* 

Do. 

Maintaining an establishment for monu- 
ments. 

2,016 

2,016 

1,338 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Kochrab Paid! . 

Small stone mosque .... 

25 

25 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Adalaj 

' i 

Stepped well 

40 

40 

30 

I 

Da 

Do. 

• 

Dholka 

Bahlol Khan Qazi’s mosque 

40 

40 

1 

38 

Da 

Do. 

a 

Do. 

Khan Masjid 

8() 

80 

! 70 

Da 

Do. 

a 

Do. 

Khan tank 

100 

100 

! 100 : 

i 

Do. 

Do. 


Viramgam 

Mansar tank 

00 

60 

! »! 

Do. 

Do. 


Vasna 

Azam Khan Muazzam Klian’s tomb . 

« 

40 

; <o! 

Do. 

Do. 


Isanpur . . ; 

Small stone mosque south of Malik Jean- 
ul-Mulk’s tomb and mosque. 

60 

60 

1 ^ 

! i 

Do. 

Do. 


Vatwa 

The tomb 

00 

00 

90 ' 

Do. 

KairaandPanoh 

Mahals. 

Sojali , . : 

Tomb of Saif-ud-din and Nizam-ud-din 

172 

172 

172 ! 

i 

Da 

Do. 


Mehmcdabad . i 

1 

Bhamaiia well .... 

160 

1 

150 

150 

Da 

Do. 

. 

Bavka . . | 

The temple 

25 

25 

25 

Da 

Do. 

a 

Champaner . ; 

Archieological Buildings . 

1,063 

1,063 

1,740 

Do. 

Surat and 

Broach. 

Broach City . j 

1 

Jami Masjid 

162 

162 

132 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Ditto . i 

The Dutch tombs • • • . 

35 

35 

35 

Do. 

Da 

. 

Olpad, Dhao . i 

Vaux’s tomb 

35 

35 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

. 

Rajgiri (Siivali) . j 

The tomb 

10 

10 

10 

Da 

Do. 

• 

Surat . . j 

The English cemeteiy • • 

440 

440 

208 

Da 



j 

( 

Canied ovw 

* • 

4 . 

6,819 
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Diitriot. 

(P.W.D.) 

• 1 

I 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

* 

Amount 

of 

sanction, 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Rimabss. 

. i 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Bi. 





Brought forward 


•• 

6,3Ifl 





Bombay Pbesidency — contd. 








Northern Division— conftf. 








Annval Jtepaira {rerMrring chargtM) 








—contd. 





Svrat and 

Surat 


The Dutch and Armenian cemeteries • 

265 

265 

176 

Completed. 

Broach. 








Thana 

Thana 

• 

The graves of English Factors . 

10 

10 

8 

Do. 

Do. • • 

Kalyan 

• 

Motabar Khan's tomb and Kali Masjid 

24 

24 

24 

Do. 

Do. • 

Ambamath 

• 

The temple 

35 

35 

35 

Do. 

Do. . 

MahttH 

• 

The foit 

80 

80 

45 

Do. 

Do. • • 

Nanaghat . 

• 

The Brahamanical ( aves . 

15 

15 



Do. . 

VMheli 


The oaves 

15 

15 

8 

C^ompleted. 

Do. . 

Bassein 

• 

The fort 

342 

342 

79 

Do. 

Do. . 

Amala 


The fort 

eo 

60 

60 

Do. 

Do. . 

BaratHill . 

• 

The caves 

76 

75 

75 

1 Do. 

i 

Do* • • ' 

Andbcri 


Jogesvari caves .... 

68 

1 

68 

65| 

: Do. 

1 

Do. . 

Do. . 

. 

TheKondivta caves 

1 64 

54 

' 54 j 

I 

i Do. 

Do. : 

Borivli 

. 

Mandapesvara caves . . . : 

' 95 

95 

94 

Do. 

Do. . 

Kanheri 

i 

• i 

1 

The caves 1 

190 

: 1 

190 

189 

Do. 

Do. . 

Bandra 

_ j 

The fort ^ 


40 

40 

Do. 

Presidency . 

Qharapuri . 

i 

1 The caves, piers, etc. . . . | 

3,194 

3,194 

3,218 

Do. 

Do. . ^ 

1 Do. 


Police Chowki and watchman's quar- i 

18 

18 

18 

Do. 




1 ters. 





Do. 

1 Do. • 

1 

• 

1 

1 Asmstant Custodian's quartern . • i 

18 

18 

18 

Do* 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Custodian’s quarters . . . ’ 

1 

112 

112 

112 

Do. 

Kdaba 

Korlai 

• i 

i 

I 

The fort • • « • . i 

1 

50 

50 

43 

Do. 

Do. • 

Alibag 


The fort | 

1 

175 

176 

174 

Doi 

• 

Do. • 

• 

The Hirakot Buildings . • . 1 

150 

150 

144 

Do* 

I^. « . 

Revdanda • 

m 

Monuments in the fort • • 

530 

530 

288 

Do. 

I>0. • 

Agadcot* * 


Portuguese remains • • • • 

595 

595 

262 

Do. 

Do* • • 

Perth 

• 

The Kotali fort • • • • 

70 

70 

75 

Do. 




Carried over 

a • 

• • 

10,622 
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District. 

(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of wbrk and dcHcription. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti* 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

! 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
192223. 

j 

Rkmarks. 



Brought forward 

*1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! bb. 
10,622 

f 



Bombay Prestdkncy— row/d. 




1 

1 



Northern Divi.sion— cowfd. 




1 

1 



Annual Uepairu {nrurring vharge.K) 

•— <50ntd. 

( 



i 

Kolaba 

Ambinll • 

The cavep 

80 

60 

43 

Completed. 

Do. 

Pala 

Ditto ..... 

i 40 

40 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

Kuda 

Ditto 

1 50 

50 

50 

1 Do. 

] 

Do. 

Kaigarli 

Sri Sivaji’fi Hiimadhi and Mahadova’a 
temple. 

i ier> 

1 

165 

169 

Do. 

Do. 

Nagotbana • 

The Muhammadan Bridge 

1 400 

400 

364 

Do, 

1 



Total Annual liepaira (Northern Divi- 
sion). 

1 

; 

11,260 

j 



Central Division. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

! 




Special Itepairtt {nmi-recurring charges). 

i 

1 

j 

1 

j 

i 


Poona 

i 

Bhaja 

Caves. (Total expenditure up to date 
is Kb. 4.618.) 

1 4,636 

I 

! 

j 

j 349 

1 

\ 

354 

1 Completed. 

Do. 

Karla 

Caves, surveying expenses for Special 
Kepairs. 

n6 

76 i 

76 

1 

Do. 

i 

1 

Sholapur 

Sholapur . 

The old Chalukyaii temple the fort. 
(Total expenditure up to date Ib 
R s. 8,723.) 

9,810 

(Revised) 

! 1,600 

( 

; ! 

1,590 

Inpiogressi 

i 



Total Special Repairs (Central Division) 

•• 

' • • i 

2,020 

1 



Annual Hejmira {recurring ehatgu). 


! 

1 

1 



EasiKhandesh 

Patna 

MaheHvara Mahadeva temple 

66 

66 

67 

Completed. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sringar Chavdi . . . • 

78 

78 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nagarjuna caves . . . • 

80 

80 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

The caves (Sita’s Nahani) • . • 

80 

80 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

Waghli 

Mudhai Devi temple 

80 

so 

82 

Do. 

Do* 

SangameBTara . 

Old temple of Mahadeva . 

44 

44 

44 

Do. 



Canied over 

. . 

• • 

420 



Appendix Ar-contd, 


Diitriofc 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

. 

Name of work and d6sori|ition. 

Amount 

of 

lanotion- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

i 

1 

i RSMABSa. 

( 

1 

1 

( 



Brought forward 

• 

Hs. 

1 Rs. 

Ri. 1 

420 1 



Bombay Pbbsidenoy— 








Central DmsioN~-oo>ikf. 








Annual Repairs {recurring charges ) — 
oontd. 




i 

East Khandenh 

Dighi 

The temple of Devi and Sambba 

• 

35 

36 

33 

: Completed. 

Do. 

Changdeva 

The temple of Changdeva . 

• 

154 

164 

164 

Do. 

Do. 

Erandol 

Pandava*R Wada (Maajid) . 


160 

16U 

161 

Do. 

1 

WestKhandcBh 

Balsatia 

The temple caretaker’s pay 


36 

3« 

36 

Do. 

Nasik 

Sinnar 

Goiideshvara temple 


300 

.300 

300 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Aisvara temple 


60 

60 

00 

Da 

Do. 

Pathardi 

Pandu Lena caves . 


.350 

360 

m 

Do. 

Do. 

Ankai 

The oaves .... 


273 

273 

273 

Do. 

Do. 

•'*1 

Jhodga 

The temple of Mankeshvara Siva 


06 

1 

96 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

Anjaneri . 

The temple .... 


j 

100 ! 

j 

100 

100 

Do. 

Do. .| 

Ambcgaon 

The temple .... 


51 > 

61 

51 

Do. 

Abmednagar . 

Abmednagar 

Damn Masjid .... 


32 

32 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Faria Bagh Palace . 


228 

228 

228 

Do. 

1)0. 

Dhoka 

The caves at Dhokcsvara . 

. 

24 

24 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

Mandavgaon Kat- 
rabad. 

The temple of Devi . 


24 1 

1 

24 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

Karjat 

Mallikarjuna temple 


32 ! 

32 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

Pedgaon 

Bablcavara temple 

• ; 

24 

24 

24 ' 

Do. 

Do. 

Thahakari . 

Tripad SrinivaRa temple of Bhavani 

1 

• i 

1 

10 

1 

10 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

Harischandragad . 

The caves and temple 

i 

10 1 

10 

10 

Do, 

Do. 

Rataniradi 

The temple of Amritesvara 

i 

• 1 

10 

10 

10 

1>L 

Do. 

Kokarothan 

The old temple 

m 

96 

06 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

Bamni 

Hemadpanti tank 

• 

22 

22 

22 

Do. 

Poona • 

Karla 

The oaves .... 

• 

1,016 

1,016 

1,014 

Da 

Do. 

Bbaja 

Ditto • • • . 


263 

283 

284 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Bed«i 

Ditto .... 

• 

143 

143 

144 

1 

Da 

• 


Caniedover 

• 

• • 


3,988 



30 
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Pistricl. 

(p. w. T): 

! 

1 

Locality. 

1 

1 

! 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed f^sti- 

1 mate. 

1 

i 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
102223. 

! 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

I 

i 

1 

Rjbmarks. 

j 


1 

1 

1 Rs. 

j Rs. 

^ Rs. 

i 

1 



Brought forward 

I •• 

I 

! :i,0!18 

i 

-1 


1 

1 

Bombay PRK.siDENoy>-<ifw/d. 


i 


j 


1 

1 Central Division— conc/d. 




; 

, 

1 

! Annual HejmrH {racvrring diargvH ) — 

i 


1 

S 

1 


* 

! contd. 

1 

j 


1 


Poon» 

1 

. 1 «]unnar 

* The caves 

1 868 

868 

1 836 

I Completed. 

Do. 

. Do. 

Halwlii Giinibaz 

200 

2(M) 

! 101 

! 

Do. 

Do. 

i 

. 1 (ihalghar . 

1 

1 The (‘lives ..... 

i 50 

.50 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

. . Sliolarwacli 

1 Ditto ..... 

100 

160 

J60 

Do. 

Do. 

. ^ liohagarh . 

Till- fort 

240 

240 

240 

Do. 

Do. 

. 1 Rajmachi . 

Ditto 

; 200 

200 

100 

Do. 

Do. 

. 1 Visapur 

j Ditto 

ltM> 

160 

160 

Do. 

Do, 

. I Khed 

Dilawur Khan's tomb 

m 

308 

301 

Do. 

Do. 

. ; Fulgaon 

' P(‘8hwa's bathing ghat 

150 

150 

150 

Do. 

Do. 

. 1 Sinhagarh . 

The fort ..... 

1 125 

125 

125 

Do. 

Do. 

’ Koregaon . 

, The nionurneiif .... 

! 

• 67 

66 

Do. 

<?overiiraent 

Poona 

The Shaiiwar Wada .... 

1,854 

1,854 

1,735 

Do. 

House. 







Do. 

Do. 

Kotwal’s ivsidcncc .... 

•• 


16 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do. 

Old Kurojx^an tombs .... 

i 38 

1 

38 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

Bbamburda 

1 'rh<‘ Patal('Mvara caves 

260 

269 

266 

Do. 

Do. 

Pratapgarh 

' Tomb of Afzal Khan 

0 

0 

5 

Do. 

Hatara 

. Jakhinwadi 

i 

1 Tile Buddhist cavc^ . 

1 

06 

1 

96 

96 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Karanja 

Brick column erect.ed hy Aurangzeb . 

0 

9 

0 

i 

Do. 

:Sbolapur 

. Shola})ur . 

The fort 

640 

640 

640 I 

Do. 



Total Annual Kcjiaiiv (Central Divi- 



0,273 




sion). 







Southern Division. 



1 



1 

Sjtffial Repairs {non-recurring char{fes). 





Bijapu) 

. i Bijapur 

Gagan Mahal. (Total expenditure up- 

5,901 

2, .320 

2,374 

In progress. 



to date* is Rs. 7,5H4.) 

6,662 




Do. 

. j Do. 

Paying compensation for land taken up 

*3,004 

2.245 

24145 

Completed. 


1 

for the diversion of Station niad at 



1 



1 

1 

Bijapur. 






1 

i 

1 

It 

Carried over | 

1 

•• 

• • 

4,619 


* Amount by the Court against Rs. 750 fixed previously. 
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District. 

(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of worlc and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction' 
od esti- 
mates 

- 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-2;t. 

Amount 

sptMit 

during 
the year 
1022-23. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Brought fonvard 


•• 

4,010 




Bombay Prkkidknc.’Y - confr/. 







SoirTHERN DivisilON — rnntdf. 

i 






Special Hcfmrs (non recurring cHutrqea ) — 







contd. 

1 




Bijapur 

Bijapur 

Gol Caiinibaz ..... 

; llh 

110 

OS 

Conipleb^d. 

Do. 

Do. 

Asar Mahal * terrace Tt)of and omamen- 

74h 

740 

160 

In jii-ogress. 



tal (‘oiling. 





Do. 

Do. 

Bukhari Masjid — a fK)rtion of the arched 

I VM 

i;)4 

120 

(Vnnphfted. 



dalan. 





Do. 

NavarappU!’ 

iSangit ^lalial 

\ fi.OSfi 

2,(NM> 

2,013 

In progress. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sangit Mahal — paying com|K;nBation 

Mil 

4,755 

5.1J8 

Completed. 

• 


for land taken up. 

1 




Do. 

Ainapur 

Begam's Mahal— acquisition of land for 

126 

I 125 

14S 

Do. 



Often space. 





Do. 

Ibrahimpur 

Excavating earth routed the well 

, 118 

118 

1)8 

Do. 


1 

Total tSfiecial Repairs (Southern Divi- 


, , 

12.984 




sion). 

! 


1 

1 




Annual Hepairf* (recurring charges). 



i 

1 


Bijapur 

! Bijapur. Aiholi and 

, Archaeological Buildings in the District 

! 2.126 

i 2,125 

2,007 

1 (completed. 


Pattadhal. 


! 




Do. 

Ditto 

Establishment for the up -keep of Arcbaa- 

1 

1 5,892 

i 5,802 

5,300 

Do. 


1 

' ological Buildings in the District. 


1 

i 



Belgaum 

! Deogaon . 

; .lain temple 

! .30 

1 

1 

50 

i 

■ 30 

Do. 

Dharwar 

1 Araargol . 

I Shankar linga temple 

! H 

i 11 : 

I 

Do. 

Do. 

1 Bankapur • 

! Nagareshvara temple 

32 

32 : 

32 

1)0. 

Do. 

I Unkal 

; Four porched temple (Chandramou- 

! 

! 7 ^ 

7 i 

7 

Do. 


1 

1 lesvara). 

! 

1 

! 




Do. 

i 

Haveri 

1 Siddhesvara temple .... 

15 ; 


t : 

! 

Do. 

Do. 

Balaxnbid . 

! Kalmcsvara temple .... 

i 

i 

40 I 

1 

i 

40 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

Hangal . . 1 

1 

Old mined temple between fort and 

1 

45 

45 

44 

Do. 


1 

! tank. 





Do. 

Naregal 

SanroBvara temple .... 

12 

12 

11 

Da 

Do. 

Chowdhanpnr 

Muktesvara temple .... 

26 

! “ 

24 

Da 

Do. 

Galagnath . • 

Qalgesvara temple .... 

46 

1 46 

46 : 

Da 

Do. 

RattihalU 

Kadambesvara temple 

26 

26 

26 ; 

Da 

• 

• 


Carried om 

« • 

•* 

7,000 1 

L . ' 



Appendix A'—oontd. 


District. 
(P.W. D.) 

Isocality. 

Name of ^ork and description. 

! 

Amount 

of 

sanotion* 
cd esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Remabiub. 






1 Rs. 

Kb. 

Rs. 






Brought forward 

i . . 

1 

•• 

7,600 






Bombay Prbsidemot— eoafd. 









SOUTHRBM Bivi8ioN—<;onkf. 









Annual Repaint (recurring chargee ) — 









oontd. 





Dharwar 


I4tkhun(li . 


Kumbliargiri temple 

U 

24 

24 

Completed. 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Namcsvara temple .... 

15 

15 

12 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 


JainBasti 

15 

15 

15 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Kaiiiviaveavara temple 

2S 

25 

25 

Do. 

Bo. 


Gadag 


Saraavati temple .... 

1 

20 

20 

20 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Someavara temple .... 

:io 

1 

30 

30 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bambal 


Someavara temple .... 

15 

15 

12 

Bo. 

Do. 


Bo. 


Bodda Baavana temple 

16 

15 

17 

Bo. 

Jiatnagiri 


Vijayadurg 


The fort 

490 

490 

490 

1)0.. 

Bo. 


Malwan 


tSindhudurga (fort) 

i 225 

225 

222 

' Bo. 

Bo. 


Jaigarh 


The fort wall 

150 

150 

150 

‘ Ba 

J.)o. 


Harnai 


Suvamadurga (fort) 

150 

150 

110 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Babhol 


The moaque 

1 160 

m 

136 

Do. 

Kanara 


Kumta 


The tombs on the right aide of the 

‘ 10 

10 

0 

i Do. 





Manki-Kunita road. 




1 

1 

Do. 


Bo. 


The figure of a tiger oiipoaite the Eng- 

5 

5 

5 

. Bo. 





lish Hchool. 





Bo. 


Mirjan 


The fort 

50 

50 

50 

1 Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Two inacriptiona in the compound of 

10 

10 

10 1 

Bo. 





the Biatrict bungalow and the figure 









of a tiger. 





Bo. 


Bhatkal 


Jattappa Naikan Chandranatheavara 

15 

15 

15 

Bo. 





Baati. 





Bo. 


Do. 


The European tombs 

10 

10 

9 


Bo. 


Sonda 


The King^a seat 

20 

20 

16 i 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 


The temple cloae to the south of the 

15 

15 

15 ; 

Bo. 





King's seat. 





Bo. 


Bilgi 


Small deserted temple dedicated to Siva 

10 

10 

10 

Bo. 

Bo. 


iSomHagar . 


Siva's temple 

10 

10 

10 

Ba 

Bo. 


Gcrsappa • 


Chaturmukha Basti .... 

50 

50 

47 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Vardhamana Swami's temple 

20 

20 

19 

Do. 

Bo. 

. 

Bo. 


The Virbhadra temple • 

20 

20 

19 

Boc 

Bo. 

. 

Bo. 

. 

The insoriptions . • • • 

5 

6 

5 

Ba 





Total Annual Repairs (Southern Bivi* 

e • 

• s 

9.101 






sion). 
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Dtatriot. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

■•if 

Name of work and deaoription. 

, 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed eati- 
mate* 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
y«*r 
ig22>23. 

Amount 
apent 
dwing 
the year 
1922-23. 

Bnuion. 



• 

Be. 

Ba. 

Ra. 




Bombay Pbksioancy— 


i 





Indus Right Bank Division. 







Special Repairs (non-rmtrring charges). 





Western Kara 

Mohenjodaro 

Mohenjodaro ruins (Site No. 1). Archas- 
ological excavations. (Total ex- 
penditure up to date is Hs. 5,499.) 

».m 

MOD 

! 

5,499 

In progress. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mohenjodaro ruins (Site No. 2). ArchflB- 
ological excavation. (Total expen- 
diture up to date is Rs. 2,090.) 

9,844 

2,090 

2,090 

Do. 

i 

! 

Do. 

Do. 

Mohenjodaro ruins (Site No. 3). Archae- 
ological excAvation. (Total expen- 
diture up to date is Re. 790.) 

1,379 

790 

i 

790 

1 ]>0. 

1 

, Do. 

Do. 

Mohenjodaro ruins (Survey of the site) 

488 

388 

38S 

! Completed. 

Do. 

Mohenjodaro and 
Dalorc*jodaro. 

Mohenjodaro and Dalorejodaro (Sur- 
vey of the site). 

100 

1 100 

92 

Do. 

Do. 

Khudabad 

Jami Masjid. (Total expenditure up to 
date is Rs. 2,140.) 

2.661 

400 

1 

488 

j In progress. 

Karachi Canals 

Makli Hills 

1 

Arcbfftological remains on Makli Hills. 
(Total expenditure up to date is 
Rs. 4,274.) 

]4.24i> 

61 

1 

i. 

61 

Do. 


1 

i 

j 

Total Special Hejiairs (Indus Right 
Bunk Division). 

.. 1 .. 

. 

0,408 

1 

i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Annual Rejmirs [recurring charges). 


1 

1 


i 

Karachi Build - 

1 

j Hyderabad (Sind) 

Gvilam Shah Kalhora's tomb 

i:i5 

135 

135 

j 

1 Completed. 

mgs. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ghulam Kabi Kaliiora's tomb . 

120 

120 

120 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Sarfaraz Khan Kalhora's tomb . 

170 

170 

170 

Do. 

i 

Do. 

Do. 

Harain of Mirs in the fort 

24 

24 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

Gidu Bunder 

Memorial pillar .... 

27 

27 

27 1 

Do. 

Karachi Canals 

Makli HiUsTatta. 

Monument'S at Tatta and B!akli Hills . 

661 

661 

640 i 

Do. 

Western Nara 

Khudabad . 

The Jami Masjid .... 

202 

202 

202 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Yar Muhammad Khan's tomb and Masjid 

230 

236 

237 

Do. 

Do. 

Mohenjodaro 

i 

Mohenjodaro (caretaker’s pay) 

64 

64 

64 

, Do. 

'Gbar Canal . 

Ratodaro . 

Rato Bhando (tomb) 

147 

147 

112 

Do. 

^hikarpui Ca- 
nals. 

Rohri 

Satyan-jo-than .... 

212 

2^ 

211 

Do. 



Total Annual Repairs (Indus Right 
Bank Division). 



1.042 1 

i 



yr 
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1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

PiBtrict, 

(P. W. D.) 

i 

; 

1 

Locality. i 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Kanic of work and desnrif»tion. 

Amount j Allot- 
nf i ment 

sanction- j for tht^ 
t*d esti- 1 year 
mate, j 1922-23. 

i 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Rkmarks. 


1 

1 

• 

Rb. 

Hs. 

Rs. 




Bombay Pkksidkncv — anicld. 







Iniiits Lki 'I Hank J)fvisiuN. 







imperial Repairs { n ju^rcnirrintf chanjcA) 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 




Amval Repairs [rerarrintj rharifes). 





EaBtem Nara 

Khau-jo-daro, ^ 

Buddhist siiiptL .... 

205 

2()r> 

192 

Completed. 


mile to the north 







of Miri)urkha8. 






Do. 

Naokoi 

The lort 

71 

71 

51 

Do. 

• Do. 

Uniarkot . 

Ditto ..... 

582 

582 

.5(>7 

IX). 

Fuleli Canals . 

Gajahcad . . { 

j 

The Buddhist stupa 

33 

33 

22 

Do. 

Kortbem Dis- 

Dalorc . . | 

i Brabmbra-ka-Thul .... 

183 

183 

182 

1)0. 

trict Jamrao 







Canals. 







Kasrai Canals 

Tbulmir Kukan . 1 

1 The Buddhist stupa 

11 

11 

i 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

Ktibo Kur Mubam< 

1 

TotuIi of Nur Muhammad Kalhoru 

119 

1 159 

117 

Do. 


mad. 



i 

i 





Total Amuial Kepairs (Indus lA*ft 


. , 

1.141 




Jiank Division), 






Sinuwunj. 


Division. 

8i)t^cial 

Hepairs. 

Annual 

Heiwiirs. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Korthciii Division .... 

24,(M)6 

11,260 

Central Division .... 

2,U2(» 

9,273 

Southern Division .... 

12,384 

9,101 

Indus Bight Bank Division 

9,408 

1,942 

Indus Left Bank Division . 

•• 

1,141 

Total 

48,718 j 

32,717 

Gbaki) Total 

81,^ 

Add Dt?i)iiTtTnental Charges on pro-rata 

19,764 

basis. 

Grand Total fob the Bobibay Pbksi- 
'dkncy. 

L0Li09 
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SUUement sJummg the expenditvre on Arehmi^ogicdl works during 1922-28 in Bihar and Orissa and Central Provinces 

and Berar. 


District. 

(P. W.D.) 

i 

Locality. ■ 

i 

i 

Name of work and deHcripticm. ' 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

1 

j AUot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
192^23. 

! 

RfiMARKS. 


j 

i 

Bihar ani> Ohthsa. ' 

SpiriuJ Hfypairs {ntm-rprnrrin*j fJtartfcs). \ 

(ianduk (Hrck, | 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Kh. 

1 

1 i 


Champiiran . 

Lanriya Nandan- ' 
garii. 

A^oka pillar : repairing iron fen(‘ing« in- 
eluding painting. Encloauiv pav> ; 
ing alHo Impaired. 

217 

217 

1 140 

j ComplettKl. 

j 

1)0. 

Nandangarli 

( VitiHorvation of the inotind ; caittitig 
jutigU* and providina notin' lK>arti. . 

45 

45 

i 40 j Do. 

1 ! 

Do, 

Sagiirdili 

1 

|)ift<» flittf) 

.•15 

35 

1 

' 34 

I 

I Do. 

Do. 

KcHsai'ia 

J)itto ditto 

m 

«5 

1 OH 

Do. 

, Do. . 1 

tlankigarh . 

Ditto ditt4i 

15 ' 

15 

15 

Do. 

Muzaffarpur . 

Koluha 

Annku piliai* : re]uiirs to liaac and pro- i 
viding noticf hoard. 

25 

23 

23 

j 

Ik). 

Saraii 

Man j hi 

Old fort : Hilt clcaran(?<' fiom under- 
ground [lORHagt* in thf‘ ram])art/S atid 
}iroviding a notice board. 

(Jrium (Hnk. 

107 

107 

1 

i 

i 83 

1 

1 

1 

Do. 

i 

j 

Cuttack 

.Jajpur 

^JarhattH liridgc at- • 

1 

i 

! 

i 

«iKr> 

0H5 

1 

i 

-6 

{minm). 

1 C/ompleted in 1921- 

1922. A sum of 
Rs. 6 whicJi woa 
0 u t H t a n d i ng 

1 against the con- 
tractor was re- 
eeix’vd in 1922- 

1923. 

Puri 

BbiihaiicHuar 

1 

1 

IVnijiIc at — . Works include provision 
of expanded inetnl dooi's with 
iron fraiiicH for the opH'iiingti in the | 
Hhrin<!H, exltuisioii of conifsjund wallH, 
reuetting of sttjue in a temple roof, . 
ete. 1 

Wpiittrn CirHr. 

1 

3,777 

i 

1 

1 

57H ' 

j 

1 

1 

1 

! 

380 

1 

i 

1 1 

1 1 

l 

I 

! 

In progress. 

1 

1 

Palamau 

Palamau . 

1 

! 

1 

Forta at — . Jungle dealing round the ! 
walla. Materials for the repairs 
«u(di as surkhi and lime hove fieen 
collected. 

EuBtern Virrh, 

4,411 

2,480 

1,996 

Do. 

4 

Bhagalpur 

(.'olgong and 
Fatharghata. | 

Conservation of rock sculptures . 

i 

131 

131 

75 

Do. 

Do. 

Colgoiig . . i 

j 

1 Bock temple, providing notice board 
and constructing footpath to the — . 

m 

86 

. 

9 

Do. 

• ' 


Carried over 

i 

• • 

• • 

%876 
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District. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1022-23. 

Remarks. 



Brought forward 

Rs. 

1 

1 R«. 

; 

Rs. 

2,675 




Bihar and OBi88A-<-cofifd. 







Special Repairs (non-renurring charges)-^ 
oontd. 







EasUm Circle— oontd. 





Patna . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Patna City . 

Rajgir andNalan- 
da. 

Nalanda 

Mosque of Begu Hajjam at Khaja 
Kalan — repairing cracks in arches 
and roof ; doors ; floors ; siirkhi 
plaster on damaged walls ; white 
washing; uprooting trees and re- 
newing a portion of verandah roof, 
etc. 

Providing notice l^oards at the sites 

Conservation of excavated monuments 
by ArcheBological 8uperintendcnt. 

670 

102 

400 

7.5(K) 

405 

*45 
Raj- 
gir 10, 
Nalanda 
35. 
5,095 

In progress. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Construction of godown and chaukidars* 
quarters. 

•• 

1,764 

1,649 

Completed. 



Total Special Repairs 

•• 

•• 

10,069 

. 1 




Ann'ual Repairs (recurring charges). 



1 




Oandak Circle, 





Champaran 

Lauriya Nandan- 
garb. 

Asoka pillar 

16 

15 

13 

Completed. 

Do. 

Gobindgaiij Lau- 
riya Araraj. 

Ditto 

14 

14 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

Rampurwa 

Ditto , . . . 

15 

15 

14 

Do. 

Muzaffarpur . 

*Majorganj 

Soldiers’ tomb 

55 

55 

39 

Do. 

Saran . 

Cliapra 

Ditto 

10 

10 

9 

. Do. 

Do. . 

Revelganj . 

Ditto 

10 

10 

9 

Do. 

Do. . • 

*Baragaon . 

Ditto . . . 

26 

26 

26 

Do. 



Orissa Circle. 

9 




Balasore 

Balasore Town 

Two Dutch tombs at — 

15 

15 

14 

Completed. 

Cattaok 

Jajpur 

Ancient monuments at — . 

15 

15 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

Cuttack 

Barabati Fort. — ^Mosque and moat walls 

95 

60 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Barabati Fort gateway 

10 

10 

10 

Da 



Carried over • 

• • 

• • 

216 

' 


^ The coet of to these tombe was met from Provinoial Revenuee. 
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Dbtriot 

(P.W.D.) 

X^ocality. 

Name of work and doRoription. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
cnI esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

! Amount 
• spent 
during 
the year 
1022-23. 

Remarks. 



i 

Brought forward 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

210 




Bihar and Orissa 



i 

1 




Annual Repairs (recurring charges ) — 
contd. 



i 

I 




Orissa. Circle— conUl. 



1 


Puri 

Khurda Gurjang . 

Monuments to the oflfieers and men who 
fell in the Khurda rebellion 1804. 

10 

10 

8 

Completed. 

Do. . 

Dhuvaneswar 

Temple ; and Khandagiri and ITdaya- 
1 giri Hill caves. 

260 

17B 

77 

In progress. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Ditto Q/R from April to 

Juno 1922. 

199 

81 

81 

Completed. 

Do. . 

Konarak 

Temple at Konarak .... 

468 

401 

311 

In ])rogres8. 

*Do. 

Do. 

Ditto Q/R from April to 

June 1022. 

541 

89 

89 

Completed. 

Do. , 

Da 

Sculpture shod at — 

50 

50 

37 

Do. 

Do. . 

Bhuvanoswar 

Asoka inscription in Dhau! Hills 

25 

20 

15 

in progress. 



Western Cirnh. 





Hazaribagh • 

Ohatra 

Q/R to Soldiers* tomb at — (Monument 
No. en). 

10 

10 

5 

Completed. 

Do. 

Hazaribagh 

Major Rougbsedge's monument at — . 

10 

10 

7 

Do. 

Sambalpur . 

Sonepur 

Tomb of Amelia, wife of CViptain 
Russel (Monument No. 76), 

10 

10 

10 

Da. 



Eastern CircU, 





Monghyr 

Monghyr Fort 

Tomb of Pir Shah Nafa^ whitewashing 
and petty repairs to — . 

100 

100 

90 . 

i 

Do. 

Do.> 

1 

Monghyr . . I 

Fort gates, bridges, ^placing decay- 
ing roof lieams. 

250 

250 

249 

Do. 

Patna • 

Bankipur . 

Gola ( Granary) —whitewashing, colour 
wa^ng, and repairs to floor. 

100 

100 

02 

In progress. 

Do. • 

Gulzarbagb. 

Agam Kuan 

10 

10 

NiL 

Not yet taken up. 

Do. • 

Do. • • 

Bihar 

Bajgir 

Syed Ibrahim’s tomb; whitewashing 

2 coats, uprooting trees and plants, 
repairing plaster of enclosure wall 
and petty masoniy work, etc. 

Manijrar, Math replacing notice 

board, clearing jungle^ zinc painting, 
iron railing. 

40 

40 

40 

Completed. 

--- : 


Carried over 

• • 

• • 

1,327 

* 


8J 


Appkndix a — mntd. 


District. 

(P.W-D.) 

-- 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-28. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Rbiiabks. 



■¥, 

Brought forward 

Rs. 

Bh. 

Rs. 

1,327 




BniAii AND OniHSA — cmld. 







Annual Hp.pairs (recurring charges)-- 
(jont'.l. 







Eastern Circle— ^.onti. 





Patna • 

Rajgir 

Temple of Mahadeo. Vaibhar Hill 
(whitewasliing, impairing jhundi 
and roof, cutting jungle and clear* 
ing <H>mp()und ; setting up stone 
boulders along fencing ; and carri- 
age of materials). 

40 

40 

12 

1 

Completed. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Old Jain t«miple — Ufak impairs to 
Naria tiled roof, renewing wall jdate 
of ISal wood and coal tarring, etc. 

20 

20 

13 

Do. 

Do. . 

Old Rajgir . 

Repair of wall enclosing “ sludl in- 
scription oil rocky jiathway at — . 
(Building Tubbie stone ina.Monry in 
lime mortar, n'pairiiig coping, paint- 
ing and rclixing iron gate, etc?.) 

3()0 

300 

173 

In progress. 

Do. • • 

Maiicr 

Tombs of Shah Alakhdum Daulat 
and Ibrahim Khan (Pay of work 
establishment, collection of mate- 
rials, lime and surkhi plastering 
and painting, etc.). 

:ui 

341 

1 

171 

j 

Do. 

1 

Do. . 

Nalanda 

Upkeep of Museum and bungalow' at 
— (by Archaioiogical Sujierintendent). I 

! 

j 000 

573 

1 ! 


Santal Parga- 
nas. 

Rajmahal 

Juma Masjid at Ilaclaf. (Rc^pairs to 
domes and cutting jungle). Bridge 
at Hadaf. Renewing lime pointing, 
cutting jungle and I'cnewals of gra- 
vel on approach roads. Maina Hibi's 
tomb (cutting jungle). 

100 1 

i 

1 

I 

; 

i j 

1 

126 

Completed. 



Son Circle, 

j 

1 i 

j 

i 


Gaya « • 

Shamsbcmagar . 

Shamsher Khan’s tomb at — (clearing 
jungle, repairs to brick masonry 
and lime plaster, upnxiting jungle 
and vegetation in walls, etc.). 

1 

i 

1 71 

j 

50 

In progress. 

Do. . 

1 

Chonjan 

Buddha statue sIuhI at — (ehoc^olate 
painting and whitewashing, etc.). 

19 

19 

13 

Do. 

Do. . 

Ouneri 

Ditto ditto 

25 

25 

19 

Do. 

Shahabad 

Rohtasgarh. 

Rohtasgarh Fort (clearing jungle) 

308 

308 

308 

Completed. 

Do. 

Sassaram . 

Sher Sur Shah’s tomb — (clearing 
jungle and cleaning well). 

74 

74 

74 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hasan Sur Sliak’s tomb — (clearing 

197 

198 

138 

Do. 



juiigie;* 

Cnnied over . | 

•• 

• • 

2,906 



Appkndix kr-contd. 




i 

Amount 

j 

Allot- 

Amount 




1 

of 

ment 

spimt 


District. 

Locality. 

j Name of work and description. 

sanction- 

j for tho 

during 

Rjcaluiks. 

(P.W.D.) 

1 

ed esti- 

i year 

the vt»ar 



! 

1 

mate. 

! 1922-23. 

i 

1022-23. 





Rs. 

Ks. 

Hs. 




j Brought forwani 


•• 

2,096 




Bihar and Orihsa— cowckf. 


1 

! 





Annual JUpairs {recumng charges ) — 


I 

1 





coiield. 


1 





Soti rifc7c— contd. 





Shahabaxl 

Sossaram . 

Alwal Kiiatrs tomb — (jungle clearing) 

1 

18 

19 

18 

Completed. 

Do. 

Do. 

j Salim Shah’s tomb — (jungle clearing) 

1 

1 

19 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

Shcrgarh . 

1 Shcrgarh Fort — (cutting jungle, re- 

im 

j 210 

195 

Do. 


j moving debris, clearing silt from 

1 well and propping bnjkeii beam of 

1 gtttc). 







• Do, 

Chainpur . 

I Bttkhtiyar Khan’s tomb — (clearing 

I 148 

i 184 

102 

i Do. 


! jungic). 

j 



1 

Do. 

Do. ‘ . 

! Mundeshwari tcunple -(crock repoirs 

40 

50 

40 

I Do. 



1 and other jietty items). 


; 1 


1 

Do. 

Buxar 

1 Fort bastions — (IJiikj pointing, filling 

350 

434 

212 

j In progress. 


1 eracks with cement, chocolate paint- 
1 ing, wood work and clearing grass. 
Metal eollccttjd at road aide for re- 
pair). 


1 

1 






Do. 

Do. 

Buxar tombs — (whitewashing and 

16 

16 

16 

CompletcHl. 



clearing site). 




Do. 

Do, 

Katkauli tombs — (washing and 

« 

1 6 

6 1 

Do. 



clearing tombs and pcjtty repairs to 
compound wall). 


i 



Do. 

Do. 

Monument in battle-field — (wash- 

41 

! 51 

38 

Do. 


ing tablets with soap and clearing 
grass). 


1 




Do. 

Do. 

Arrah House —(repairs t(» terraced 

09 

99 

77 

Do. 


roof and ladder at top; changing ; 
burgas, renewing iron chain, easing 
and repairing doors, cement point- 
ing in ceiling, lime plastering, cut- 




1 





ting grass and clearing the ground 
around. 





Do. t 

Doo Bonarak 

Sculpture shed at — . (Painting iron 

16 

15 

6 

Do. 



railing and repairing doors). 





Do. 

Arrah 

(a) Soldiers’ tomb at — . (Colour wash- 

6 


5 

Do. 



ing, black painting of railing and 
removing roots). 







Total Annual Repairs 

• « 

• • 

3,728 




Total Special Repairs 

a • 

. . 

10,069 




Total Annual Repairs 

• • 

• . 

3,728 




Add Departmental Chaiges at 24 per 

• • 


1,539 




cent, on work executed by Public 
Works Department. 







Qbakd Total tob Bihab asd Obissa 

• • 

• . 

16,336 



ln\ RniiAinMl from ProvinoiAii VniiilA. 


Appendix A — tmOd . 


Diitriot. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1022-23. 

Remabss. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 





Central Pbovinces and Berab. 








Special Utpaira (wm^remrring 
charges). 





Akola . 

Sahauoor . 

• 

NamalaFortat — . Conservation 

3,111 

1,988 

1,988 

Completed. 

X)o* ■ • 1 

Belapur 


Fort at — . Conservation of walls and 
well inside. 

8,700 ' 

311 

278 

In progress. 

Amraoti 

Lasur 


Anandeswar temple at — . Recon- 

struction of stepped plinth. 

2,132 

810 

762 

Completed. 

Bilaspur 

Pali . . 


Mahadeo temple at — 

121 

20 

45 

Da 

Do. 

Arbliar 


Temple at — 

365 

82 

159 

Do. 

Do. 

Batanpur , 

• 

Kanthi Dcwal temple at — 

349 

130 

108 

Do. 

Do. 

Somaraol . 


Mi inscription stone; construction 
of a shelter for preserving the — . 

123 

123 

161 

Do. 

Buldana 

Sindkhed Raja 

• 

Stone masonry bund of large tank to 
the west of; certain improvements 
to—. 

1,428 

1,117 

006 

In progress. 

Cbhindwara . 

Doogarh . 

a 

Deogarh Fort — jungle clesffanoe 

3.412 

1,000 

1,003 

Completed. 

Nagpur 

Gbogra and Khapa 
(Katol). 

Mahadeo temple at — • Conservation . 

911 

388 

168 

In progress. 

Nimar • 

Asitgarh . 

• 

Fort at — removing jungle 

1,551 

570 

567 

Completed. 

Do. . 

Do. 

• 

Jami Masjid at — . Replacing broken 
brackets and chaj ja stones, etc. 

6,431 

1,800 

2,170 

In progress. 

Do. . 

Burhanpur 

• 

Fort at — . Re|)ainng damaged waHs, 
roofs, etc. 

1,680 

1,200 

882 

Completed. ' 

Do. . 

Do. 


Tomb of Nadir Shah at — Conserva- 
tion of — . 

0,775 

1,500 

1,648 

In progress. 

Eajpur • 

Sirpor 


CJonstruoting a shelter for the protec- 
tion of the sculptures at — 

4,349 

, 2,039 

1,530 

Do. 

Saugor . 

Khimlassa . 


Old mosque and Idgah, etc. Replac- 
ing broken gate and chajja, pro- 
viding notice board, stone in lime 
masonry, renewing stone floor, otc., 
and jungle clearing. 

2,436 

520 

520 

Completed. 




Total Spe(!ial Repairs 

•• 

•• 

13,034 





AtintuU Repairs (reewnring chargee). 





Akola • 

Balapur 

• 

Fort • a • • • . 

100 

40 

13 

Completed. 

Do* • • 

Do. • 

a 

* 

Ohbatri .*••«• 

50 

82 

13 

Do. 

1 



Carried over 

a » 

• . 

1 

26 
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Appendix k —< mtd . 


District. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

' Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
.1922-23. 

Rbiiibks. 





Rs. 

Bn. 

Kb. 





Brought forward 

• • 


26 





CSKTRAL pROVINCRS^On^d. 








Annual Rtjtaira (recurring chargee)-^ 
coiitd. 






BarsiTakli % 

• 

Bhawani templo .... 

50 

52 

a • 

Work not done 
this year. 

Do. • • 

Shahanoor . 


NamallaFort 

500 

320 

137 

Compleitid. 

Dok • 

Patur 

• 

Caves 

50 

62 

6 

Do. 

Amraoti 

Amner 

• 

Tomb of Lai Khan .... 

184 

123 

146 


Do. 

• 

Do. 

Chikalda • 

Do. 

• 

• 

Gawjlgarb Port — Clearing of grass 
and jungle growth and petty re- 
paint. 

Tomb of Lieutenant P. Young . 

615 

12 

518 

12 

425 

10 


Do. 

LaBur 

• 

Anandesbwar temple . « 

100 

64 

18 


Balaghat 

Sonkhar . 


Fortress 

31 

25 

14 

Completed. 

Do. 

Madanpur . 


Yogi Mandir ..... 

12 

10 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

Konaogarb . 


Fort Allabadal .... 

62 

50 

47 

Do. 

Do. 

Plparwara in Biba 
Tehsil. 

Old temple 

12 

10 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

Baihar 


Temple 1 

31 

25 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

Langi 

• 

Fort 

62 

50 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

Garhi 

V 

Fort 

12 

10 

10 

Do. 

Bilaapur 

Pali . . 

* 

Mahadeo temple — eradicating rank 
vegetation, etc. 

40 

20 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

Janjgir 

• 

Small temple 

40 

20 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Large Vaishnava temple • 

40 

20 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

Kharod 

• 

Brick temple of Sawari 

8 

8 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

a 

Small brick temple • • • . 

3 

3 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Old Suraj temple .... 

• • 

15 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

a 

Two inscriptions inside the Lakma- 
neshwar temple. 

2 

2 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Ratanptir • 

a 

1 

The doorway built into the ruined wall 
beside the north gateway; carved 
stones and images, etc. 

• a 

20 

42 

Do. 

• 



Garried over 

a a 

j 

a e 

1.051 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District. 

(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
102^23. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Brought forward 

•• 

•• 

1,051 




(vENTRAL Provinces — ccmtd. 







Annual Hepaira (recurring charges ) — 







contd. 





Bilaspur 

Ratanpur . 

Monuments in the area round the town 

• • 

20 

12 

Completed. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kanthi Dcwal temple 

10 

10 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

J>0. 

Mosokhan's Dargah .... 

• • 

5 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Badrinath temple Qila . 

• • 

10 

16 

Do. 

Do. 


Madarbada 

.. 

5 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

Arbhar 

Temple 

50 

20 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

Shoori Narain 

Temjile 

35 

20 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. do. 

InHcription built into the wall of the 

15 

10 

10 

Do. 



(Jhandra Olnirn temple (Mahadco). 





Do. 

Do. do. 

liuiiuHl brick ttunple — (Kosho Narain) 

35 

20 

18 

Du. 

Do. 

Banihii 

Temple 

• • 

12 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

Gatorii 

Tenifile 


10 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Belpati 

Tenipkf 


10 



Do. 

Patgaon 

Temple 


10 

1 

9 

Completod. 

Do. 

Malhar 

Image of Paivaii .... 

• • 

5 



Do. 

Kaiiiptec . 

Temple of Shankerji — clearance of 


10 

15 

Completedi 



rank vegetation, et^:. 





Do. 

Khaira SSaitganga 

Temple of Ramchandra Swamy . 

•• 

10 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Scmareal . 

A stone with Pali inscription 

5 

5 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

Chandrapur 

Temple of Mahadeo .... 

•• 

15 

8 

Do* 

Do. 

Kanki (Korba) . 

Ditto .... 

• • 

16 

.. 


Do. 

Kundarma (Korba) 

A walled enclosure containing 3 tombs 

• • 

30 

26 

Completed: 



of Kabir Pantbi Satgurus. 





Do. 

Pondikoh Chlmri 

Kosiagarh 

• • 

15 

12 

Do* 

Do. 

Close to Badgera 

Chaitargarh 

• • 

20 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

Dhanpur . 

Rock .••••• 

... 

5 

5 

Da 

Do. 

Bagdera 

Lafa Fort 

• e 

26 

20 

Da 

Do. 

Ramgarb . 

Port 

••• 

25 

• * 

Da 

Do. 

Kotmi 

Port , . ‘ . 


25 

20 

Da 



Carried over » 


. »* 

1,S«7 








iL— 
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Appendix A — contd. 


Distriot. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

i 

Name of work and description. 

i 

! 

Amount ; 

sanction' : 
ed esti' 
mate. ! 

Allot- 
meat 
for the j 
Year 1 

1022-23 i 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1022-23. 

1 

1 

Remarks. 



i 

i 

j 

Hs. 

1\h, 

! 

Bs. 1 



Brought forward . | 

*• 

... j 

1.347 i 

1 



Central pRoviNOKs—conii/. ; 


1 

1 

i 



Annual HefniirH (remrrimj charges ) — 
contd. I 

1 



j 


Bilaspiu* 

Near Baragawan . 

Kotgarh 

•• 

i 

20 

•• 


Do. 

Mulhar 

Fori 

•• 

2(» 

10 

! 

C'ompleted. 

Do. 

Bawau Badi 

Kasigarh Fort 

, , 

2(» 

1 

i 

Do. 

Konar 

Konargarh Fort .... 

•• 

20 

27 

(Jomploted. 

Do. 

Bilaspur 

Fort 


30 

1 

! 

•Do. 

Ainanala . 

Ajuiergarh Fort .... 


5 



Buldana 

Siridkhed Haja . 

Well near Chandni Talm» . 

25 

31 

12 


Do. 

Do. 

Stone masonry bund of the big tank . 

30 

37 

55 


Do. 

Sakegaoii . 

Old temple of Mahadeo 

40 

50 

28 

! 

Do. 

Salgaou 

Old temjde of Vislmu . . . ! 

50 

1 

I 62 

1 

41 

1 

Do. 

Do. . 

images in the vicinity of the old j 
temple of Vishnu. 

40 j 

50 

24 

1 

i 

i 

Do. 

Dhotra 

Throe old temples at — 

UK) 

1 

124 

123 

1 

Do. 

Kathauli . 

Two old tom|)les, one inside and the 
other outside the village. 

50 1 02 

1 

; 

71 


Do. • 

Kohiukhed 

Mosque at . 

40 

j 50 

24 


Do. 

Mohkar 

Mad ha monuments at — . 

50 

62 

Hi 


€kanda . 

Chanda 

Deity slab 

1 0 

1 

1 

3 


Do. . 

Do. 

Goad Raja’s tomb .... 

173 

.. 

14 


Do. • • 

Do. 

Monuments of ofhcerB who fell in the 
siege of Chanda City No. 6. 

36 

•• 

•• 


Do. a • 

Do. • . 

Fort walls i 

1 

405 


600 


Do. • • 

Ik). . • 

Mahadeo temple at Municipality 
Office. 

7 


3 


Do. . 

Do, 

Pasly monument . • » . 

5 

• • 

3 


Do. • • 

Do. • • 

Temple of Ekvira • 

46 

• • 

10 


Do. • • 

Do. 

Temple of Someshwar 

20 

• • 

14 


Do. • 

Ik). • • 

Temple of Ganpati at Balajipeth 

35 

• • 

16 


• 


Carried over 

•• 

• • 

2,379 
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Appendix A—contd. 


Diltriot. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 




Rs. 

> 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Brought forward 

•• 

•• 

2,379 



Central I^ovinoes— 






Annual Repairs (recurring charges ) — 






contd. 




Chanda 

Chandu 

Temple of Maniti at Bhanapurpeth . 

29 


15 

Do. . 

Do. 

A well ill ^rm of Sankh in Indrama- 

17 


10 



halpura. 




Do. . 

Lalpeth 

British monuments at — . 

23 


•• 

Do. . 

Do. 

IH colossal stone images of Kavan. 

58 


39 



etc. 




Do. . 

Qhogua 

tStone cave with an image of Balaram 

a 





within it and stone pillars in front. 




Do. . 

Ballarpur . 

Fort 

58 



Do. . 

Do. 

Ramtirth at — 

12 


•• 

Do. . , 

Dewalwara 

Old fort ruined tcinplo 

12 


10 

Do. . 

Do. 

1 

i Mahadeo temple .... 




Do. . 

Khateva (Gond< 

) Remains of old fori .... 



, , 


wara). 

i 




Do. . 

Kofllabori . 

! Carved figures of 2 warriors in a ruin- 



. . 

1 

1 


j ed tc’mple. 




Do. . 

Bliandak 

1 1'aka Talao 



16 

Do. . . 

Do. 

1 Bhijasoin cave .... 



4 

Do. . 

Do. 

( 

; Temple of Paresnath 

17 


- 

Do. . 

Do. 

! ChandikaDevi .... 

if’ 


•• 

Do. . 

Do. 

! Stone bridge in a tank 

3 


3 

Do. . 

Do. 

Badrinatb temple .... 

58 


•• 

Do. . 

Do. 

! Bhawani cave 

6 


5 

Do. . 

Do. 

A long high knoll .... 

6 


5 

Do. . 

Do. • • 

Remains of three old temples 

12 


10 

Do. . 

Bhatala 

Mahadeo temple at — 

14 


• . 

Do. . 

Neri . . 

Ditto . • . w . 

% 

* 21 


. . 

Do. • . 

Anoda 

1 ' 
Stone circle 

20 

• • 

• • 

Do. • • 

Markandi . 

Mahadeo temple at— • • 

r 

18 

* « 

10 



Gaffiedover 

mi 

• • 

i;ooe 
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Appkndix a — contd. 


Diitriot. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and deaoription. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
moiit 
for the 
year 
10*22-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
102^23. 

! 

Remarks. 

i 



Brouglit forward 

Rs. 

I Rh. 

1 

Ks. 

2 ,r>oo 




Central Provinoks — contd. 

: 





Annual Repaint {recurring rJtargce ) — 
contd. 

: 



Chanda 

Wairagarh . 

Temple of BhadrcBhwar 

58 

•• 

50 


Do. . 

Murumgaon 

Fortn?HM of Ti})agarh 

115 

•• 

90 


Do. . 

Zarapapra . 

Rock («.ve at — * 

54 


53 


Do. . 

Kadholi . 

Temple of Khanisalia Deo 

58 


50 


Do. . 

Dootak 

Afloka 8lal) inscription 

7 


7 


•Do. . 

Thanogaon 

Temples : om^ big and one small 

18 


•• 


Do. . 

Armori 

Temple shrimjs in a row 

23 


20 


Do. , 

Dhanosa 

Memadpanthi tenijde containing «‘l 
images. 

23 


•• 


Do. . 

Do. . 

Manida 

Naleshwar . 

A small (?nve-likc^ t-emplc^ with an 
imager of ^lahadeo in the centre 
and mimenniM other images. 
Hemadpantlii temple of Mahadco 

23 

23 


20 


Do. . 

Chosari 

Ditto ditto 

12 


•• 


Do. • 

Do. 

An aticient temple of Mabadeo , 

12 


10 


Do. . 

Bhijgaon . 

Temple of Mahadoo .... 

12 


' 10 


Do. . 

Chaiidpur . 

Ditto 

5 


5 


Do. . 

Ohunil 

Temple of Keshonath 

2 


2 


Do. . 

.Jaunna 

Old temple at — 

58 


10 


Do. . 

Rajgarh 

Temple of Maliodeo .... 

23 


20 


Do. . 

Warha 

Ditto .... 

35 


•• 


Do. . . . 

Mahadwari 

Mahadco temple .... 

17 


•• 


Do. . 

Waglmukh 

Ditto .... 

17 


•• 


Do. 

Nandikosara 

Ditto . » . ' 

12 


•• 


Do. • 

Nandhala . 

Bamdaji temple .... 

17 


•• 


Do. • 

Georara 

A hill crowned with remaini of several 
templcH. 

12 


20 


Do. • 

Palabaraa . 

An old Homadpanthi temple 

12 


22 


Do. • 

Ohamuni • 

A group of 20 oromlocha • • 

30 

• • 

30 




y 

Carried over 

a • 

• • 

2,934 


• 





— 



82 
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Appendix A — ctmtd. 


District. 

(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount | 
of : 

sanction- { 
ed esti- : 
mate. ; 

Allot* 
mont 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount ! 
spout 1 

during > 
the year | 
1922-23. 

Remarks. 



! 

Brought forward 

! 

Ks. i 

1 

i 

Uh. 

Bb. 

2,034 




1 

j 

1 

Central Provtnces— coii<d. 







1 

j 

Annual Repairs {recurrin{f cJtarges)--- 
contrl. 



1 


Chhindwara . | 

Dcogarh 

Nilkaiitbi . 

• 

Fort ,..••• 

Temple 

1 36 

1 

35 

0 


Damuli . • 

Damoh 


iSculptiircH at Phutcra tank 



i 


Do. . 

Do, . 

Do. 

Kundalpur 


Slabs in Dcjputy Commissioner’s 
garden. | 

.lain temjiles on the Hill (1 to 42) . | 





Do. • 

D<i. 


I 

(lain temples below the Hill (1 to 16) . I 





Do. . 

Do. 


A Hat rooffHl temple Ijelow the Hill . ; 

j 





Do. . 

Notiia 


Temple 





Do. . 

Do. . 

Ranjnagar . 

Hatta 


h ort ■••••. 

Sak bar temple 

199 

199 

163 

1 


Do. . 

Do. 


i 

Matlia at Kaneh . « • . j 


1 

1 



Do. . 

Do. 


Rang Mahal Palaue . . . . | 


1 

1 



Do. . 

Kodal 


Old temple I 


I 


1 

Do. . 

Narsiiighgaili 


! 

Mosque . . . . . . 1 





Do. . 

data Shankar 


Fort i 





Do. . 

Kanoraliar . 


j 

Temple 

1 




DruK . 

Deo Balode 


• 1 

Siva temple — jungle clearing and ! 
jK*tty repairs t<j fencing. 

! 20 

20 

1 

i 

20 


Do. . . 

Gandai 


Old temple — jungle clearing and 
tightening win^ feiKung. 

20 

! 20 

1 

i 

16 


Do. 

Jubbulpur 

' Dharnda 

' Bhcraghat . 


Temple of Siva on Buddha tank — 
clearing grass and I'cpairs to |x>int- 
ing. 

Temple of Oauri Shankar . 

10 

10 

8 


Do. . . 

Do. 


Temple of ChausatfJogini . 

I 

! 

j 



Do. 1 

Karanpiir . 

. I Kaiitalai . 


1 Temple and I’urnuli and a linga of Sheo 

i 

j 




Do, 

: Karitalai . 


Varaha 

i 

1 

1 




Do, 

i Do. 


loach and Mach * . 

f; 

Carried over 

1 

1 

, 






•• 

• • 

3,150 

' 
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Appendix A—cottid. 


District. 

(P. W. D.) 

' 

locality. 

Namo of work and dosoriptiou. 

Amount 

of 

aanetioii* 
i ed esti- 
mates 

Allot- 

ment 

1 for the 
i year 
1922-23. 
i 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
j 1022-23. 

Remarks. 



Brought forward 

I{8. 

Hh. 

Kh. 

3jr>(» 

. 



Central PRuviNOEs-Hjoaki. 







i 

I Annml Repairs {rfcurring charges)-- 
1 oontd. 





Jubbulpur 

Toi;o\va 

1 

I Kan kali Dovi temple 




( 

Do. 

Niinhora 

■ 'Fomple of Siva . . . . i 

.143 

343 

28S 

1 

Do. 

Bilhori 

• ViHlinu Varah.i t<einplo . . . | 





Do. 

Garliii 

Pamdi Matlui | 





Do 

BvirgiUin 

, Temple of Soinnath . 




1 

i 

Do. 

• 

I’tMlnria 

Iliipnath (AHokji iiiKcriptioii) 




1 

• Do. 

Panagarh . 

Largo eHigy of Vinhnu Varaha . 




j 

I^agpiir 

«lunapani . 

Stone circle — removal of rank vogeta* 
tion and rtjpairs to masonry work. 

2(1 i 

1 

20 

‘ (.'oinplotod. 

Do. 

Uiiali and Polb 
Ubali. 

Stone eirclc at — . . . . | 

1 

15 I 


15 

Du. 

Do. 

Ghogra 

; Mahaileo temple at • 

15 


. . 

i 

Do. 

Bamttjk Hill 

1 

1 Remains of old shrine 

25 



i 

Do. 

Dongartal . 

Fort 

175 1 

051 

121 

Completed. 

Do. 

Kagardhan . | 

Fort 

180 j 


12« 


Dc. 

Takalghat . 

Mahahir tmnple .... 

15 ; 

i 


1 

10 ! 

1 

OompktU'd. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mari Devi temple • . • . 

15 


, 5 ! 

Do. 

Do. 

Waihoda . 

Stone circle 

3.5 1 


25 

1 )0. 

Do. 

Niidon . . j 

Ditto . . • . . 

30 : 


25 

Do. 

Narainghpar . 

Chowragarh 

Temple in the Fort 

47 : 

47 

38 


Raipur . 

Arang 

.Tain temple 

15 1 

15 

15 

Completed. 

Do. . 

Sirpur 

Laxman temple . • * . 

30 

30 

30 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Monuments in area round the village . 

1 

15 

15 

15 

Do. 

Saagor . 

Saugor 

Satgarh in Government Foroat . 

1 




Do, . 

Garhpahra . 

Fort< (Mahal) 

i 

1 




Do. . 

Dhamoni . 

Fort 





Do. 

Do. 

Tomb of Baljati Shah 





• 


Carried over 

•• 

1 

3,805 
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Appendix k—contd. 


Difltrict. 

(P.W.D.) 

Locality. 

! 

Name of work and deacription. 

, 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Remarks. 



Brought forward 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,805 




Central pROViNCKa — conchL 







Annual Rtpaifs (recurring chargee ) — 
ooncld. 





tSaiigor . 

Diiatnoni . 

Rani Mahal 






1)0. . 

Eran . 

Ruined tcmplcR 






1)0. . 

Bamora 

Temple 






Do. . 

Khimloflaa 

Tomb of Pan j Pirn . . . 


738 

738 

591 


Do. • 

Do. 

Old mosque, etc 






Do. , 

Rahatgarh . 

Fort. 






Do. . • 

Chandrapur 

Temple of Mata Bod in the Govern- 
ment Forest site. 



i 



Do. . 

Pali . 

Temple of Mahadeu .... 






Do. . 

Dcori 

l<\)rt 



j 

i 



Do. . 

Gadoli Jawahcr . 

Buddhist temple? .... 



i 

i 



Do. . 

Gourjhainar 

Fort 



1 

1 



Do. . 

Kan)rida 

Temple of a Mahadco or Mata . 






Yeotraal 

Jjohara 

Mahadeo temple .... 

81 

31 

17 




Total Annual Repairs 

•• 

•• 

4,503 




Total »S])ccia1 Repairs . 

• • 


13,034 




Total Annual Rcfpairs 

•• 

•• 

4,503 




Add Departmental Charges at 23 per 
cent. 

•• 

•• 

4,034 




Grand Total for the Central Pro- i 

AND BrrAR. 

1 

•• 

•• 

21,671 

• 
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Appendix A — contd. 

Statement showing the esupendUnre on ArchwologictA works during 1922-23 in Bengal and Assam. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for tho 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
tho voar 
192^23. 

Remarks. 



Bengal. 

Rb. 

Kb. 

Rs. A. l\ 




1 Special Rejairs {nnn-rerurring 

CJUMTtjeft), 





Dacca . 

Lalbagh . 

Hefixing the stone slabs of the plat- 
form around the tomb of Bibi Peri. 

120 

120 

113 2 0 

(.brnpleted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Special repairs to old Fort 

1,507 

1,507 

1,492 3 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Hajabari 

Special repairs to Math 

355 

341 

320 4 0 

Do. 

Do. 

SatmaHji<l and 

Rain pal. 

Fitting and fixing notice iKiards in 
the Satguinbaz nio.squo at Sat- 
masjid and Raja Harish Chandra’s 
tank at Rain]m). 

a) 


22 12 0 

Do. 

• 

Myniensingb . 

Astagram . 

Earth filling in the eomjMmnd and I'e- 
paii'B to the main gtiU' of Qutab 
mosque. 

IHfi 

1.36 

135 7 0 

Do. 

Bakarganj 

Masjidbari 

(’ertain additional rejmirs to the 
mosquo. 

MOO 

433 

313 0 0 

Do. 

Malda . 

Gaur 

Providing wire fencing to th<‘ com- 
pound of tho Giimti gateway. 

SIS 

7(H) 

545 0 0 

Almost complet* 
ed. 

Do. . 

Do. 

• 

Special nqiaira to the Gumti gateway 

j 

1.5flfi 

240 

148 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Special repairs t(i Daiusbari Mnsjid . 

1 1,950 

l,0f)5 

1,090 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Special j’epairs to Chamkatti Masjid . 

1,235 

968 

895 0 0 

Almost complet* 
cd. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Rain damage lepaii’s to the Gumti 
gateway. 

360 

360 

293 0 0 

f’omplcted. 

Bogra . 

Mahasthaiigarh . 

1 

Fixing notice board at the mound 

3S 

•• 

34 0 0 

Do. 

Bajslmhi 

Bagha 

Repaira to the main building and the 
compound wall of the mosque. 

1,158 

888 

888 0 0 

Do. 

Birbhum 

Nanoor 

Special repairs to group of teinplos 
in the compound of the Basuli 
temple. 

1,388 

450 

390 0 0 

In progress. 

Murahidabad . 

Katra 

Special repairs to tomb and mosquo 
of Murshid Kiili Khan. 

2,092 

1,156 

1 

721 0 0 

Completed, 

Bankura 

Vishnupur 

Special repairs to the 19 temples in 
and near Vishnupur. 

11,120 

5,1(M) ! 

} 

5,097 9 3* 

In progress* 

Do. 

Bahulara 

Special repairs to Siddhesvar temple 

6,023 

2,000 1 

1,698 2 O^j 

Do. 

Midnapur 

Gaganesvar 

Karambera Fort .... 

2,875 

l,4HM j 

1,099 11 0*j 

Do. 



Supply of notice Imards to a few pro- 
tected monuments in Bengal. 

•• 

800 ! 

i 

768 6 0*| 

Do. 

• 

fc 


Total Special Repairs 


i 

16,064 8 3 1 



* Undertaken by the Arolueological Department. 

*■ 
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Appendix A — cowrrf. 


District. 

i 

Locality. ■ 

1 

1 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-22. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-22. 

Remarks. 

j 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A, P. 



1 

Benoai^— cow7d. 







Annual Hepairn (rpmrrintj cMrffes), 





Boogbly 

ChinHurah . 

Deinctery (Dutcl* portion) 

69 

•• 

62 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 

Seramporc . | 

Danish cemetery .... 

20 

- 

16 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. • 

Henry Martin’s Pagoda 

164 

166 

126 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Saptagram 

Mosque and tomb . 

.52 

5(» 

48 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Tribeni 

Mosqur* and tomi) of Zafar Khan 

62 

16.5 

69 0 0 

Do. 



Oaxi. 





Burdwan 

Kalna 

Mo^qin* 

) 







76 

.. 

73 » 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mosque and tonib of Majlisii Sahcd» . 

) 




Do. 

Buddipur . 

Two aneient tcwples 

26 

41 

26 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Biirdwaii . 

1 Tt)inbs of Shcr Afghan, Behram Sak- 

66 

6:i 

76 0 0 

Ik). 



1 Ua an<i KuUib-ud-din. 

i 





Do. 

Bamoonaiu 

1 Harhesvar Siva ieiiiph' . 

100 

sn 

I 

83 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Caurang]mr 

i 

1 Temple of bduiighosh . 

192 

166 

165 0 0 

Do. 

Birbhuni 

Sanatorc (near 

t Temple of Damodar 

40 

: 41 

29 0 0 

Do. 


Suri). 

j 


! 



Do. 

Kenduli 

1 Temple of Kadhu Benode (known 

49 

; 

22 (» 0 

Do. 



j as Joydeb), 


! 



Nadia . 

PlasBey 

1 New' Plassey monument 

29 

41 

39 0 0 

1 Ik). 

i 

Do. . 

Do. 

1 PjlluTH demareaiing the battle-field. 

60 

I f)9 

6(» 0 0 

1)0. 

Do. . 

(^hakdah 

1 Palpani teni])le .... 

62 

83 

59 0 0 

Do. 

Muraliidabad . 

Dadpur 

j Tomb of Minmulaii 

12 

13 

12 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Katra 

Tomb of Azimunnessa Begum 

24 

25 

1 

22 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Nazimabagh 

Tomb of Sarfaraj Khan . 

8 

1 

i 8 

i 

7 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Kboshbagh 

Mausoleum of Alivardi Khan . 

) 








j 12 

12 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tomb of Sirajuddoiilla . 

3 

1 

1 



Do. 

BoHhnibagh 

Tomb of Suja-ud-din 

! b 

1 

8 

8 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Jafifarganj . 

Tomb of Mirjafar .... 

i 

; 2 

j 

2 

2 0 0 

Do: 

Do. 

Kiinjaghata 

Tablet of Maharaja Nanda Kumar . 

2 

2 

2 0 0 

Do. 

Do. • 

Kharaii) 

Mosque 

188 

124 

144 0 0 

Do. 

j 


.« ' 

Carried over 

•• 

•• 

1,182 0 0 
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Appendix A — cowld. 


District* 

locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mab\ 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 

1922-23. 

Amount 
.«»pent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Remarks. 




Rk. 

Rh. 

R«. A. r. 




Brought forward 

•• 


1,182 0 » 




Benoat. — condd. 







A nnuat {recurring charges)-^ 







concld. 





Murshidabad . 

Jaffarganj . 

Dewan Khana of Mirjafar 

147 

4i:( 

141 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 

Kalikapur . 

Old Dutch coinotcry 

30 

:m. 

68 (1 8 

Do. 

Do. 

Hangamati 

Devil’s mound and Raja Kama’s 

.32 

83 

88 0 0 

Do. 



pilacc. 





liatikura 

Vishnupur 

19 tcMUplcs in and near VKshnupur 

086 

6(l(> 

449 0 0 

Do 

• l>(h 

Shushunia Hill 

Rock inscription of Raja (Chandra 

25 

21 

15 0 0 

Do. 



Varinan. 





24*rarganaK . 

SniidarbaiiM 

dotcr Deul temple 

207 

237 

192 0 0 

Do. 

Malda . 

Gaur and Paiidna 

ArchsEologieal buildings 

2,4.58 

2.51M> 

2,470 5 3 

Do. 

Hajshaiii 

Haglia 

Mompie . .... 

149 

200 

148 U U 

Do. 

Do. 

Kufliimba . 

Do 

182 

2(M) 

182 0 0 

Do. 

Dacca . 

Dacca 

Mosque at Lalbagli 

104 

18(1 

128 3 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Tomb of Hi bi Peri .... 

71 

120 

58 13 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Remains of old Fort at Lalbagh 

418 

8(H) 

1 

340 13 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Hussaini Dalan .... 

495 

800 

487 3 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Dewan Bazar mosque in the Dacc;a 

4.3 

120 

31 9 0 

Do. 



Gollege compound. 


i 



Do. . 

Munshiganj 

Old fort known as Kills Kidderpore . 

2{H) 

200 

! 

175 1.3 0 

1 

Do. 

Do. . 

Magrapara . 

Tomb of Ohias-ud-din Azam Shah . 

54 

1 

54 ; 

48 0 0 

Do. 

Mymonsingh . 

Agaraindur 

Shah .Mahmud mosque . 

20 

i 

30 

18 2 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sadi mosque .... 

80 

25 

45 1 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Astagram 

Kutub mosque .... 

20 

138 

27 4 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Ma8jid])ara 

Aurangzeb mosque 

15 

15 

14 0 0 

Do. 

Bakarganj 

i Masjidbaii 

Mosque .... 

28 

50 

20 0 0 

Do. 

Khulna 

' Bagcrhat • 



c 200 





Satgum baz mosque and Khan Jehan 

538 


[ 482 0 0 

Do. 


\ 

1 1 

Ali’s tomb. 


C 250 

3 



1 

Total Annual Repairs 


•• 

6.782 H 3 



1 

j 

Total Special and Annual Ko|)airs 

•• 

•• 

22,817 0 6 

i 

1 


1 

Add Public Works Department charges 



3.546 0 0 

i 


1 

at 21 per cent, over Rs. 14,184. 




1 

1 


^ A 

Ghand Total for Bengal 

•• 

•• 

26,393 0 6 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District. 

Locality. 

1 . 

Name of work and description. 

1 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1022.23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1022-23. 

Rbmabks. 




i 

! 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Kb. a. p. 





Assam. 

1 








r 

j Special Repaira (nt}n^rf.mrring 
! charges). 





Sibsagar 

Nazira 

• 

Qarhgaon palace of the Aho:n kings . 

1»437 

1,089 

1,082 0 0 

In progress. 

Do, 

Sibsagar 


Hunghar ruins «... 

883 

870 

8BK 0 0 

In progress (sup* 
plenientary es- 
timate has been * 
asked for). 

Darrang 

Tezpur 

• 

Collection of ancient simlpturcs and 
carved stones in the Municipal 
Park. 

3,088 

2.272 

2,144 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 

Bishriath 

• 

Hordole temple .... 

1,912 

179 

12 0 0 

Do. 

■ 

Naga Hills 

Dimapur 

• 

Monolithic remains 

624 

892 

615 0 0 

Not yet complet. 
ed.* 




Total Special He^ntirs 


•• 

4,711 0 0 

! 





A nnvnl lU jniirH ( recurring charges). 



i 


Sibsagar 

Siimagar 


1 

ThrcH:^ temples at Courisagar . 

141 



132 0 0 

(bmplcted. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thrc'o temples at Joysagar 

242 



282 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Tlm-e temples at Si Iwagar 

290 



289 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Hunghar mins at doysagar 

1 49 


1,225 

79 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Kararughar ruins at Joysagar 

307 



,307 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Colaghar or Magazine at Joysagar . | 

122 



121 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


( larhgaon palace of the Ahom kings j 
at Nazira. j 

185 



185 0 0 

Do. 

Darratig 

Bishiiath 


Hordolo temple . . , , | 

66 

66 

25 0 0 

Do, 

Do. 

Tezpur 


j 

(Clearing jungle round the temple on 
Bamuni Hill. 

75 

7B 

74 0 0 

Do. 

Naga Hills . 

Dimapur 

• • 1 

1 

Dimapur ruins . 

420 

420 

417 0 0 

Do. 

Cacbar • 

Khaspur 

1 

* • 

Kachari ruins .... 

275 

275 1 

271 0 0 

Do.' 

Do. 

Moiliong 

• . 

Hock-cut temple and two inscribed 
stones. 

10 

10 

9 12 0 

Da 




Carried over 

• t 

•• 

2.191 12 0 

■t 

t 
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Appendix k—contd. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

i 

1 Allot- 
1 ineiit 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

Amount 
sfteni 
during 
the vear 
1022-23. 

Remarks. 




Be. 

Ks. 

( 

1 

1 Btl. A. 1*. 

1 




Brought forward 

•• 

! .. 

i 

1 

2J0] 12 0 




Assam— r/mc/d. 


1 

j 





Annual Repairs {recurring chargti)r- 
concld. 


I 

1 


Khasiand 
Jaititia Hills. 

Khasiand Jaintia 
Hills. 

Ancient monuments and buildings of 
historical interest. 

50 

• 50 

00 0 0 

Completed. 

^mrup 

Kamakhya 

Duarganga rock inscription at the 
foot of Kamakhya Hill. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 

, Do. 

Gauhati 

• 

• 

Gauhati 

Carving inscription on the Urbasi 
island. 

10 

10 

0 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

j Rock sculpture of Vishnu Janardan 

30 

30 

30 0 0 

Do. 

Goalpara 

Jogighopa . 

Two oaves 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. 

fiylbet • • 

Jaintiapur . 

Repairs to enclosure wall of Jaintia- 
pur Nizpat. 

100 

100 

91 0 0 

Do. 

Do. • 

Badarpur . 

Old Fort .... 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. 



Total Annual Repairs 

• • 

a a 

2,421 12 0 



j 

Grand Total (SrsaAL and Annual 
Repaibs). 

• • 

• a 

7,132 12 0 

i 



1 

Add DepartmentalCharges at 38 per 
cent. 

• a 

• • 

2,714 10 0 ! 




Grand Total fob Assam 

a a 

•• 

i 

0,847 6 0 j 

i 

i 



S8 
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Appkndix A—conld. 

Slaienient showing tlte expendilnre. on ArchcBological works during the year 1922-23 in the Madras Presidency and Coory, 


District. i-ornlity. 


Visagapatam . Saiikaram 


Kistna . MaHulipa'.am 
(Bandar). 


Anantapur 

Do. 


Bellary 

Do. 

I)f'. 

Do. 

Chittoor 

Do. 

Ik. 

Cuddapab 

Kumool 


Oiidjvuda 

Motupalle 

Bhattiprolu 

•Kambadnrii 

Anantapur 

Penukonda 

Do. 

Vijayanagat 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Melpadi 

Gurramkondo 

Chandragiri 

Cuddapah 

Kumool 


Nanii? of work luid deaoription. 


! J^Iadi^as Pkksidisncy. 

i 

I SppfM Jieftaira {non<re.curring chargea). 

! BuddhiHt KeiuainH — Repairs to the 
watcher’s shed. 

Building know'n hh Port and ('uatcmiH 
Oflice including Araenal and Ar- 
moury in Bandar Pori — KejmirH in 
wallB; roof and doors. 

Belfry and eonipound w*all at Bandar 
— lie build (tig jKirtions of the 
conijHxind wall and removing 
V(?get«tion. 

Mound oonlaining Buddhist Remains - 
Fixing dcniareation stones round 
the site. 

Virabhttdra (’holu ietriple — Kepairs to 
wall with inscriptions, roof, doors 
and do<irwayH, 

Hcniuins of Buddhist 8tupa — The brick 
mound was cleared of rank vegota- 
tion and a notice board provided. 

I Sivrt tiMuple — Special repairs 

] 

Sir Thomas Munro*s houw' — Special re* 
jtairs. 

I Citadel and ruined buildings — Providing 

I doors and windows, etc. 

I Gagan Mahal — Providing d(a»rs and win 

I dowH. 

I 

Vitthala temple— Special repairs 

Hazara — Raraachandra temple — S|)e- 
eial repairs. 

Ruined tank adjoining Soolai Bazaar . 

Roads and pathways 

Somanatha temple — Special rei aim 

Fort— Special repairs .... 

Fort and Palace— Provision of agate 
and pillars. 

Nawab's Tower — Provision of new 
notice boards and patch plastering 
to towers. 

Special repairs to PanikidJddi gateway . 


Carried over 


Amount 

of 

Hanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Rkmarks. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rk. a. r. 


(k) 

00 

m 0 0 

Work completed. 

8,450 

•• 

272 0 0 

Do. 

1,700 

531 

i 

371 0 0 

Do. 

1» 

- 

1 0 0 

Do. 

D4(> 

500 

491 0 0 

Do. 

115 

115 

83 0 0 

Do. 

00 

00 

54 0 0 

Do. 

65 

05 

2 0 0 

In progress. 

830 

•• 

2 0 0 


700 

420 

420 0 0 

Work completed. 

015 

2,460 

1,116 0 0 

Do. 

215 

215 

21 0 0 

Do. 

220 

271 

1 

139 0 0 

Do. 

450 

554 

223 0 0 

In progress. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 

Completed. 

100 

100 

100 0 0 

Do. 

60 

100 

50 0 0 

Do. 

125 

125 1 

60 0 0 

Do. 

720 

750 

651 0 0 

Do. 

a « 

• • 

4, MS 0 0 
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DUtrict. 

Locality. 

Name of work and deacription. 

Amoiiiil 

of 

aanction- 
ed cHti- 
n>Mtc. 

! 

i Allot- 
j meiil 

1 for the 

1 Veai 

11)22-23. 

1 

Amount 

during 
the year 
1022-2,3. 

1 

i 

; Rimarks. 

j 




Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. A. r. 




Brought forw'ard 

1 ‘ * 


4,1.35 0 0 




Madras PmwinENcY— contrf. 







Special RepaiTH {mtn-recvrrinff chrirgeft ) — 







concld. 

« 



i 

Kunuicil 

Kurtiool 

Abdul Wiihab Khan'K itimb — Repairs 

( 30 

1 .30 

30 0 0 

('’omph'ted. 



t(t walls and providing a wooden gale. 




! 




( 18 

18 

18 0 0 

Do. 

fJhinj?loput 

MahabHlipiirnm . 

Clearing an<l dressing the ground north 

125 

^ 125 

115 0 0 

1 Do. 



of K riahna mandapa. 




i 

Sf>uth Arcot . 

(lin^pc . 

K)ri and other buildings— Sjjecial re- 

2i,mMi 

2,42r. 

2,433 0 0 

1 D-. 

t 


])air8. 





1)0. 

l*oHoNov(i 

Roman Catlndit! Ptirtugueae Chureh — 

a.7on 

125 

128 0 0 

■ Do. 



Special repaira. 




1 

i 

0 

• 





f 807 4 0 

Do. 

Mmlura 

Ditidigul 

Rock fort buildingH — S])ecial repairs . 

1)00 

1 INM) 

' 180 13 0 

i 

Tinnt'vellv 

Tntioorin 

Dutch (^cnu'tery — Special repairs to the 

330 1 

415 

282 0 0 




damaged marble Tomb No. 18. | 

j 

1 

j 

i 


Do. 

♦Shcrmadevi 

Bakthavatsala temple— Removal of vc- 

15 : 


7 8 0 




gelation. | 

j 




Tanjore 

Ne^ajiatam 

Dutch cemetery — Repairs to compound 

430 ' 

150 

152 0 0 




wall and certain tombs. 

1 




Do. 

Tiruvadavayil 

1 

Pnnyanatha Siva temple — S|)eeial re- 

0(K> i 

(MM) 

584 0 0 




jiairs to floors, walla and relixing | 







pillar in mandapa. 





J>o. 

Tranqiiebar • 

Dansboi^' — Special repairs . • 

705 1 

•• 

48 0 0 




Total Special Repairs 

•• 

•• 

9.020 9 0 




Annual Retmirs {recurring charges). 





Ganjam 

Pandya (Jaugada) 

Asoka rock inscriptions— Repaira to ' 

25 

25 

23 n 0 

i Work in progress. 



wall and tarring iron and wood ; 



1 

! 



work. 





Do. 

Kottakolla 

Siva temple on Brudhakholla Hill . | 

80 

80 

81 8 8 

Work completed. No 



j 




contribution paid. 

Viza^apatam 

Sanicaram . j 

Buddhist RomaiiiH — Annual repairs 

50 

50 

fiO 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Buddhist Remains-^Maintenance of a 

144 

144 

143 U 0 




watcher. 





Do. 

Hamatirtham 

Buddhist Remains — Maintenance of a 

144 

144 

144 0 0 




watcher. 





Kistna 

Ad iinalle 

Group of stone images— Removal of ve- 

75 

75 

03 0 0 




getation. 





Do. 

Guntapalle 

Buddhist Monuments — Removal of ve* | 

35 

35 

30 0 0 




getation. 


i 



Do. • 

Pedavogi • 

Ancient Mounds — Annual repairs 

45 

45 

44 0 0 


Do. • 

Anigolem 

Buddhist Mound— Providing notice | 

8 

3 

3 0 0 




bo'ird. 1 





0 


Carri^ over . j 

•• 

• • 

S81 13 8 
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Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

firpemt' 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Kxuarks. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. A. P. 




Brought forward 

•• 


518 13 8 




Madbas Pebsioenoy — conld. 







Atinual liepaifJt {recurring charges ) — 
6ontd. 



i 


Kistna 

Bozwada . 

Two-called shrine at the foot of the 
Indrakila Hill- -Removing vegetation 
and silt. 

2 

2 

2 0 0 

1 

1 


Do. 

1)0. 

Akkann a-Madaniui Temple— Remov- 
ing vegetation, clearing site and 
repairing steps. 

2 

2 

2 0 0 


Do. 

Mogalrajapurani . 

Rook -cut temples on the hill— Remov- 
ing vegetation. 

2 

2 

2 0 0 


Do. , 

Jaggayyaiwtta . 

Biuldhist Stupa— Annual inalntcuiarioc 
of a watcher. 

]/!() 

36 

22 (» 0 


Guntur 

Amaravati 

Buddhist Stupa — Annual maintenance 
of a watcher. 

100 

JOii 

98 0 0 


Anantapur 

Penukonda 

Annual rnairitenancf^ of monuinontH 

2(10 

260 

286 0 0 


Do. 

Gooty 

Rock fort< buildings— Annual mainten- 
aiuic of a watcher. 

350 

350 

326 0 0 

Completed. 

Bellary 

Hainpi Ruins 

Annual inaiiitenaiice of six watchmen 
for Ham pi ruins. 

1,193 

970 j 

915 0 0 

Do. 

Cuddapab 

Sidbout 

Fort and its buildings— Ordinary repairs | 

IfiO 

100 

160 0 0 

Do. 

1 

Kurnool 

Kurnool 

Abdul Wahab Khairs tomb— White- 
wfishing and cleaning. 

80 

80 

80 0 0 

1 

Madras 

Madras 

Obelisk standing north of western ex- 
tremity of old 'J'own wall near 
Basin Bridge-Annual repairs. 

9 

9 

9 1 0 

Completed, 

Do. 

Do. 

Slab R. S. No. 1704 fixed in the basement 
of H. Police Station. 

7 

9 

7 5 0 

* Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pillar R,S. No. 1810 . 

10 

9 

8 10 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pillar R.S. No. 1798 . 

10 

9 

8 10 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tomb of David Yolo and J(»9eph Hym- 
nera in the oumpound of Law College. 

26 

25 

27 7 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

West Bastion room attached to the old 
Madras Town Wall. 

65 

60 

54 10 0 

Do. 

Chingleput ^ 

Mahabalipuram . 

Ordinary repairs to Monuments • 

300 

300 

264 5 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Road to Shore temple and Five Rathe- 
Pay of watering coolies. 

230 

230 

100 10 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual mahitenanoe of roads 

1,480 

1,480 

1,321 0 0 

Do. 

Do. , 

Chingleput 

Ther Mahal— Ordinaiy repairs • 

165 

135 

138 2 0 

Do. 

Do. • 

Sadras 

Fort — Ordinary repaire • « • 

» 

410 

410 

237 11 0 

Da 


1 

Carried over 

* • 

•• 

4,742 5 4 

. 



Appendix A — conid. 





1 

Amount 

! 1 

1 Allot- 

1 

Amount 






of 

! inent 

sjamt 

1 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and deacription. 

sand ion- 

for the 

during 


Hxmarks. 


ed (‘sti- , 

; year 

the year 






mate. \ 

i 

; 1022-23. 

1022-2,3. 






1 

Rm. i 

Rh. 

Rs. A. 

1*. 




Brought forward 

1 

•• 

4,742 r» 

4 




Madras PRifisiDaNOY— confe/. 

! 







Annual R^patTM {rrcurring charges ) — 

j 







contd. 






Chinplejiiit 

Pulicut 

Dutch ncmotcry in the fort — Annual n*- 

270 

270 

276 8 

11 

Completed. 


pai]‘H. 

( 



418 0 

0 

In progress. 


Malabar 

Palglmt 

Fort — Removing vogc^tation from the < 





Tncompletf* work of 

moat and repaint to revetment. ( 

600 

600 

23 0 

(» 

• 






last year completed 
in 1022-23. 


D<^ 

Sultan ’a llattery . 

Jain temple- ' Removal of vt^getation . 

• 26 

26 

26 0 

0 

In jirogress. 

Do. 

Tellichorrj' . 

Fort — Removal of vegetation 

I 

160 

160 

160 0 

0 

Do. 

South Kanara . 

Mangnlore . 

Sultan V Battery — Clearing vegetation 

46 

.‘{4 

34 0 

0 

(.Completed. 


and plaRtering walls, 






Do. 

Nada 

Rock fort at Jamalahad — Cl ‘aring rank 

48 

37 

37 0 

0 

Trioompld^^ work of 

1 

1 


vegetation. 





last year completed 
this year. 

Do. 

Karkul 

Jain statute of Giimmiitesvara — Point- 

60 

48 

48 0 

0 

Do, 


ing the walls and flooring of out- 
stone with ooment grouting with 
eonerete, and clearing vegetation. 

63 

03 

G3 0 

0 




Salem 

1 

Sankaridrug 

Hill fort — Clearing vegetation, repack- 







ing displaced wall and repairing 

130 

00 

00 0 

0 

Completed. 



notice board. 


130 

i .100 0 

p 


Do. 

Namakkal . 

Hill fort — Repairs to bastions, gate- 

ways, etc., and clearing vegeta- 
tion. 

140 

140 

128 0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

llanganatha temple— Repairs to rotten 

76 

76 

76 0 

0 

Do.. 


door frames and ordinary repairs. 






D«>. 

Do. 

Narasimha temple — Closing leaks and 

46 

46 

41 0 

0 

DOr 


usual repairs. 






Da 

Rayakottai 

Hill fort — ^Removing vegetation, brick 

230 

230 

221 0 

0 

Do, 


work for pillars, renewing wooden 








joistiL grouting cracks and point- 
ing rais, etc. 

1 

1 




Do. • 

Krishnagiri 

Hill fort— Ordinary repairs 

300 

300 

201 0 

0 

Da 

CoimbatoTe • 

Kundur 

Ruined Mahalingesvara temple— Refit- 
ting insoribed slabs in position, 
grouting voids and pointing with 
oolourea mortar and clearing vege- 

170 

170 

166 0 

0 

Da 


ik 

tation. 






• 

• 


Carried over 

• • 

• • 

0^036 14 

3 
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Diiiitricl. 

Locality. 

Name of work and deacriidion. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

i 

Remarks. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 

1 



Brought forward 



0,0;!6 14 3 




Madras Prusidency — atntd. 




i 

! 



Annual Repairs {reeurri ng charges) — 
contd. 




i 

Coimbatoro . 

Kittulur 

Mutilated inscrilied alab on the tank 
bund in KollegiibSinganallur road — 
Uepaira t(» maHonrv work uiid 
colour plastering in patches. 

0 

6 

5 0 0 

(Completed. 

Nilgiris 

llullikaldnig 

Kuinod fort — Clearing jungle round the 
fort. 

2.') 

•• 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Batlada Achetii • 

Group of Hindptim^d DoiinenH — Clearing 
rank vogetiition. 

r > 

5 

5 0 0 



Banagudi 

Group of larger DoliiionH — Clearing rank 
vegetation. 

00 

00 

00 0 0 


North Arcot . 

Vellore 

Hin<lu tem])leat fort Annual main- 

tcnance of tM-o watchmen. 

400 

300 

2U2 (1 0 


I)«>. 

Do. 

Hindu temple — (Soaring vegetation . 


000 

588 0 0 


Do. 

Abdullapurain 

Mahal— lienioviug vegetation and ap- 
plying scrub eradi(!ator. 

.'■>0 

50 

50 0 0 


Do. 

Arcot 

Delhi Gate — Maintenance of a watch- j 
man. 1 

210 

100 

I 151 0 0 


Du. 

Sholavarani . { 

1 

Siva temple — Bepairs nil . • | 

i 

1 

! 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2,780 

! 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

380 0 0 

Outlay represents 

value of one ton 
eraiie supplied by 
the P. W. Stores in 
August 1920 and 
adjusted in Decem- 
ber 1922. Credit of 
value is awaited as 
the crane has been 
returned. 

South Arcot . 

Gingee • 

1 

Fort and ether buildings — Annual main- | 
ienaiice of four watchmen — i 

during 11121-22 

1 

580 


240 0 0 




during 1 922-2.'! 

580 

575 

330 0 0 


Madina , 

i 

i 

Dindigul • 

Hook fort buildings — Emidoyment of a 
w'atehman from — 

1st October 1021 to 30th Sep- 
tember 1922 .... 

180 


72 0 0 

Completed. 

i 


Ist October 1022 to 30th Sop., 
torn l)er 1923 .... 

180 

180 

76 10 0 

In progroM. 

Di'. . 1 

^'ikmmangHlam . 

Koilpatti temple — Emjiloyment of a 
watchman for the temple from — 
lat February 1921 to 30th Nov- 
emlier 1922 .... 



24 0 0 

Completed. 



lat December 1922 to 30th Nov- 
ember 1923 .... 

•• 

•• 

9 0 0 

Inprogron. 



Carried over 

•• 

•• 

9,266 8 3 
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District. Ijocality. 


Tinnevelly . Adichanalur 


Tinnevelly 

Trichinopoly 


Tuticorin 

'J'ajidoni 


TaBjoM 


Name of work and desoription. 


Brought forward 

Madhas PiiKSipENfJY — concUt 

Anmal lie. pair m {returriny chirgea ) — 
eoncld. 

T*i*e-liiHtoric llemiiinH — Maintonanceof n 
watch tun ti — 

for 1022 .... 

fr.rl02;j .... 


Amount 

j 

i Allot- 

Amount 

of 

j ment 

1 spoilt 

sanction- 

j for the 

1 tliiriiig 

ed esti- 

i 

the year 

mate. 

1 1922-23. 

1 1922 23. 

i i- 

Ks. 

i Rh- 

1 Hh. a. r. i 


Dulclt cemetery— Annual repaira 

Koek-cut ciirvingH — KemoviiJ of vegeta- 
tiim. 


Valikondapuram . ValiHvnru tenijile — Onliimry repairn 

(1) fixing notice lM)ard (2) removing 
vegetation. 

Do, . Shamaakhan Moaque— Aiiiiuul rejtairn 
and providing a new cut-stone pillar 
for notice Itoard. 

Vallapuram . V'aktyar Maajid and Nobihi Tomb- 
Annual repaira and fixing notice boanl. 

Ranjangudi Fort — Maintenance of a watchman — 

1921- 22 .... 

1922- 23 .... 

Tanjore • • Sivaganga Little Fort — Annual mainten- 

ance oif a watchman during — 

1921-22 .... 

1922.23 .... 

Total Annual Repairt 

Total Sfsoul avd Ahhual Rbfaub . 

Aid Departmental Chaiges at 23 per 
cent. 


Remarks. 


«,2r».'5 8 3 


81 0 i) 

18 0 (I Rh. 9 being the pay 
of a watcher for Feh- 
ninry 1923 has been 
paid to him rm the 
13th March 1923 and 
has been adjusted in 
March 1923 Supple- 
mental ihntugii the 
wdiedule of pay iiientH . 
from the Tiuasury 
O flitter, 'flic pay of 
the watcher is 
being dishurHcd by 
t he K even lie De]>ari- 
nient and the 
charges ineliided in 
Schedule of pny- 
numts of the Tna- 
sury Deputy ('ollec. 
tor to he adjusted in 
P. W B. Accounts. 
]o5 0 0 Completed. 

24 9 0 Do. 


12 0 0 Incomplete work of 
last year com piloted 
this year. 

7 9 9 Do. 


6 0 0 ! 


108 0 0 
30 0 0 

61 14 0 
73 9 0 
9,826 16 3 
18,847 8 3 
4,334 0 0 


[ Com) leted. 


Gbaxo Total tob Madbab 


28,181 8 8 
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DiHtrici. 

j Locality. 

j 

Name of work and doauriptioii. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
inont 
for the 
year 
1022-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1922-23. 

Rumarks. 


1 


Rs. 

Kb. 

Rs. A. 

V. 



. 

PROVliJCE OF COORO. 







i 

1 

i 

Annml {remrring 






Courg 

! McroHni 

i 

The Fort and Kiija h Scut — Annual r(»- 
|)airH to roada, culvert and draina 
inside the fort and a))])roacheH, re- 
]inirH to masonry Elephanto, fence, 
well and jiath ; n^fuiirH ti> Ttiija^M 
Heat and clearing HurroundingH. A 

H weeper hoa bc^en pm})loyod through- 
out the year to look after the Hur- 
roundingH. 

240 


247 M 

5 

t 


J)(». 

Do. 

Palacr— RenairH to loakn in roof, to 
quadrangle, to floor including jiatch 
plaflteririg here and then^ and nqiain 
to doors and w’indows. 

221 


HO 0 

1 

Work eonipletod. 

A'.//. — Am an expendi- 
ture of alamt Rs. 
300 WMM ox[)ecteU|,t<o 
1 x 1 incurnid on re- 
imiw to leaks, the 
outlay on this item 
was restricted to 
Rs. 80 only with 
reference to the 

availability of funds. 

Do. 

Mallur 

«1ain Temple — Annual repairs— Plaster- 
ing with mortar 2 coats, the top ]>or- i 
tion of the temple to close leaks in 
the terrace and clearing jungle, etc. 

20 

i 

•• 

19 12 

0 

Work eomploted. 

Do. 

Nalknad 

i 

Nalknad Palace — Annual repairs — ^white- 
washing, repairs to doors and win- 
dows, leaks in the roof, floor and plas- 
ter J repairs to approach road, var- 
nishing fiiniituro and washing linen, 
repairs to pipe lino cistern, etc. 

270 


250 3 

0 

A watchman has been 
employed through* 
out the year to look 
after the building 
and furniture. 



Add Dcpartroontal Charges at 23 
|)er cent. 

.. 

1 


138 U 

0 




Grand Total for (kioRo 

•• 

- 

741 13 

H 
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Statetnent showing the expenditure on Archaologictd numumenls in Burma during the gear 1922-23. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 

1022 - 2 : 1 . 

: Amount 
spent 
' during 
: the year 
i 192^23. 

Kkmarks. 




PUKMA. 

Rs. 

Kh. 

Rs. 





Special Jlejiairs {non-recurring charges). 





Myingyan 

Minnanthu . 


iSiilamani Pagoda at Minnanthu 

Il42r> 

5.444 

4,«42 



Pagan 


IMlominlo Pagoda at Pagan 

30.424 

14,423 

14.516 


Mandalay 

Mandalay . 


PyalthntB on the walls of Fort Dufferin 
at Mandalay. 

31,237 

tt.lXK) 

3,109 



Do. 


Constructing garden on the palace plat- 
form at Mandalay. 

893r)0 

22,600 

13,175 



Do. 


Removing earth from the sidwi of the 
palace at Mandalay. 

35« 

.356 

355 



J)o. 


'Fo meet the excess expimditiire iii- 
eurixMi on archeological works at 
Mandalay during 1921-22. 


631 

• • 


Akyab • 

Mrohaung . 


Siiitthaung temple at Mrohaung 

15,078 

2,500 

4,367 

The people of Mro- 
haung contribut- 
fMl Hs. 2,700 dur* 
ing the year 
1022-23. 




Total Special Hepairs 

•• 

•• 

40,164 




Annual Hepairn {recurring charges). 




Hanthawaddy 

8yriam 


Wages of cjaretaker for the old Portu- 
guese Church at Syriam. 

2(K) 

200 

105 



Mandalay . 


Palace buildings at Mandalay 

5.000 

5,000 

3,482 



Do, 


Wages of durwans for looking after the 
l)alace at Mandalay. 

3,000 

3,000 

2,895 



Do. 


Maintenance of the palace gardens at 
Mandalay (wages of mails and cost of 
seeds and implements). 

1,000 

1,000 

•• 



Do. 


PyaUhats on the walls of Fort Du£ferin 
at Mandalay. 

3,000 

3,000 

3,066 

1 



Do. 


Remains of Atumashi Kyaung at 
Mandalay. 



1 

1 

i 



Do. • 

• 

Shwenandaw Kyaung at Mandalay 





Do. . 

m 

Sangyaung Monastery at Mandalay . 






Do. 

• 

Thttdama Kyaung at Mandalay . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



Do. 

• 

Salin Monastery at Mandalay . 






Do. • 

• 

Myadaung Kyaung ot Queen’s Monas- 
teiy at Mandalay. 






Do. • 

• 

Talktaw Monaateiy at Mandalay 







* 

1 Carried over 

• m 

• • 

11,338 


— _ — * — 

*■ 

1 


1 





34 
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\ 

DiHtrict. j LouaJity. 

Name of work and dcMuripiion. 

Amount 

of 

Ranction- 
ed esti- 
matc. 

Allot- 
ment 
for the 
year 
1922-23. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
102^23. 

Remakkb. 

j 


Kb. 

Rb. 

Kb. 1 


Brought forward 

•• 

•• 

11,53« 


Burma — cmtd. 






Annual Repair n {recurring diarges ) — 
eonid. 





( 

Mandalay # | Mandalay . 

1 Tomb of King Mindon at Mandalay • 


1 



i Do. . . 

! Tomb of (j,ucen tSinbyumayiii at Manda- 
lay. 


1 

1 

1 



Do. 

i 

1 

i Tombof Modawgyil, mother-in-law of 

1 Mindon, at Mandalay. 


1 

i 

1 



1 Do. 

i 

1 Tomb of Naninadaw'gyi at Mandalay . 


1 



I Do. 

1 

1 Tombof Medaw'gyi (Laungshe Queen), j 
i Queen of Mindon, at Mandalay. 

1(H) 

100 

101 


* Amarapura 

' Tomb of Bodawpaya at Amarapura . ! 



1 


! ]’)o. 

1 

' Tomb of King Bagyidaw at Amarapura | 


1 



i Do. 

j Tomb of Shwebo Min at Amarapura . 


i 


i 

! Do. 

1 

1 

1 Tomb of King Mindoifn mother at ' 

' Amarapura. 

1 



j 

1 


1 Do. 

i Taungthauian Kyauktaw'gyi .Pagoda at ! 
Amarapura. ! 

1(H) 

i 

100 

100 

i 

i 


i Do. 

j i 

1 Remains of Bcjdaw'paya’a Palace at ; 
Amarapura. j 

KH) 1 

i 

100 

1 

1 00 

1 


Katha . . | 'J'agaung . . : 

i 

Zinu-aunggya-Shwcbontha Pagoda at 1 
Tagaiing. 



1 

1 


j Do. . . I 

Shwczigon Pag(xla at Tagaung . . ; 

240 

240 

i 240 


! Main((daing . 1 

' ■ ’ i 

Mosudaung Pagoda at Maingdaing 

i 

1 


1 


: Myadaung . . | 

Paungdaw-u Pagoda at Myadaung . j 

1 




Myingyau . i Myinpagan . ; 

Pawdawmu Pagoda Skl Myinpagan | 
(spent Rs. 17). 1 



i 


Do. 

Nagavon temple at Myinjiagan (8])ent 
RB.^16ri). 





Do. 

Do. 

Seinnyot Nyima Pagoda ^ 

at Myinpagan. 1 (spent Ra. 

SeinnyetAma temple at C 95). 
Myinpagan. J 





Do. • 

Kubyaukkyi temple at Myinpagan 
(spent Rb. 40). 





Do. 

Abeyadana temple at Myinpagan 
(gpent Rb. 30). 





1 

Carried over 

•• 

a • 

12,039 

* 

— — ■ — ^ 
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Pintrict. 

Loi’aliiy. 

Name of work and description. 

.Aniouin 

of 

sanction - 
(h 1 esti- 
mate. 

-Allot- 

niciii 

, for tie* 
year 

.Amount 
spent 
during 
llie V;‘a.r 




Ks. 

Ks 

Ks. 



forward 

j 




hvUMA- CO nf (I. 





Amma! licjMira {rf cur nn4j chary vif)— 
j funUJ. 



Myingyan 

Nyaung-u 

. Kyanzitf liji's Oniniiin in Niittaung 
i Monastoi N' at N vaung-ii (sjM*iit Ks. 

i 

1 

1 

' 



])o. 

1 Safiada Pagoda a1 Xvauint*n (spent 

! 



Do. 

Tliainiliwol. Diiliiniii at Xvaiing-u(sjM?iit 
Ks. :t2). 

j 

i 


Do. 

Ilmyathat ( )nliniin at Nvaung-ii 

Jla. 1*7). 


j 

i Dci. 

i 

Kyaukku Oninnin (.-ave 'JVinjdc* at 
a\vaung*u Us. IV2). 




Du. 

Sliittanng Pagoda near Nattuung Mon- 
astery a1 Nvauiig’U (spent In). 

1 

1 


Do. 

TJadkyannini l*agoda at Xyaung-u 
(sjM'iil Uh. 

1 


; 


Do. 

Kondaw'gyi Pagoda at Xyaung-u 
(.s]M*nt lis. dO). 

i 


i 

1 



Tliiyipyitsayrt 

EaHt4*rn Pelleik Pagoda ut Thiyij)yit- ' 
saya. 

1 

1 

j 


Do. 

Wi^stcM’Ti PetJeik Pagoda at Thiyipyit- 
saya (spent Pb. 


1 

i 

1 


Do. 

Law'kannudtt Pagoda at Thiyipyitsoya 
(Hpciit Ks. 22). 





Pwazaw 

Daniayazika PagiKla at Pwazaw (sjiont 
Ks, ‘fl2). 





Minnanthu 

Sulamani Pagoda at Miniiaiithu (spent 
Kh. 144). 





Pagan 

Tliatbyinnyu Pagoda at Pagan (spent 
Rs. 120)1 





Do. 

Shwegugyi Pagoda at Pagan (spent 
Rs. 27). 





Do. 

Bidagat Talk or Library at Pagan 
(spent Rs. 20). 

3,500 

3,000 

1 

3,303 


Do. 

Nathlaung-gyaung temple at Pagan ; 
(spent Rs. 22). i 



; 


Do. • • 

Ngakywe-nadaung at Pagan (spent i 
Rs. 27). j 



i 



Carried over . j 

•• 

•• 

15,342 j 


ItKMAltKS. 
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District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanction- 
ed esti- 
mate. 

Allot. 

1 mciit 
j for the 
; year 

1 1022.23. 

1 

1. 

Amount 
spent 
during 
the year 
1022.23. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 

Kh. 

Rs. 



Brought forwaixl 

•• 

i .. 

1 

16,002 



Burma — mnUh 


1 




Annual Repairs {recMrrintj churgen ) — 

1 concld. 





Shwebo 

iShwebo 

Alanngpaya'H tomb at Shwebo . 

20 

20 

(i 



Do. 

Shed over iiiHcription stone in the (burt. 
Bouse comfKiiind at ShwelK). 

10 

10 

4 


Sagaing 

.Sagaing 

Tu|)ayon Pagoda at Sagaing 

135 

135 

132 



Do. 

Inscrijition shed at Sagaing 

m) 

103 

80 



Ava 

Okkyaung MonasU'ry at Ava 

2n() 

2(K) 

IH5 



Miiigun 

Sinbyunie Pagoda at Mingtin 

240 

24(1 

235 



Do. 

'J'azaung and Bell at Mingun 



152 



Du. 

Pondawpaya or model of the Mingun 
Pagoda at Mingun. 

m 

50 

40 


Kyauksc 

Kalagyanng 

Nandawyc* Pagoda at Kalagyaung 



i 

i 


Do. 

Let-the J’agoda at Kalagyaung . 



! 

i 


Do. 

(3hanthaya Pagoda at Kalagyaung 

IKO 

]H<» 

180 



Kbya 

Shwezigon Pagoda at £bya 


'll 




Meikaya 

Shwoyaiingdaw Pagoda at Metkaya 





Prome . 

Hmawza 

Bawbawgyi Pagotla at Hriiawaz 






Do. 

Bebe Pagoda at Hiuawuz . 

30t) 

m 

205 



Do. 

Lcmyethna Pagoda at Hinawa/. . 





Pegu . 

Pegu . 

Pali stone shed and an old buoy at Pegu 

50 

50 

43 




Total Annual Repairs 

•• 

' 

18,320 


1 

• 

Grand Total (Special and Annual 
Repairs), ^ 

• • 

■ 

58.494 


i 


Add Departmental Charges at 23 per 
cent. 

• • 

• • 

12,447 




Balance out of the reserve with the 
Local Government. 

•• 

406 : 

•• 


1 

! 

1 


Grand Total for Burma . 

•• 

70,931 
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Statement shnwing the cxpenflilure incurred on the cotiservation of monuments during tfu- gear 1922-23r 

in Ajmer, 

' ' I i ■ 

j i Alloininrit for Amount Hpent 

Distiiot. Loralitv. Kanu* of work and doHcription. tlio year during tho 

! 1 » 22 . 23 . yrar 1922 - 23 . 


! Its. A. V, Its. A. r. 

Ajmi'T . ; Ttrplaciiig and improving tho door of tlio 12 0 

. Munoiim building. 

■ Annual r<?paii*s to .Arcduvological buildings 4S1 10 0 

5,818 0 0 ^ : 

' ^laintonaiKM* of marldv baradaries on I l.,0o2 0 4 

Anasagar Jtiind. | 

• Krplaciiig a Mdvkil in tlir oennpound of tin* j 42 0 0 

baradarivs by a turtislib^. 

1 Vital . .. 2,SS1 12 4 

Publio works agonev oliargos at 24 j>rr oont .. 703 O O 

I Oh ANO Totai. . .. 3,r»S4 12 4 


^>inHmary. 


( ’irflos. 

i Allotment. 

i._ _ 

Kxpi'iidit 

urt>. 



i 

Its. 

Ks. 

A. 

V. 

(«) Director GencrH.1 of Arelia^ology in liuJin .... 

2,()r),:}75 

i 

1,72,167 

1 

5 

(6) Superiiiteiideiit, Muliainniadaii aiu] Britisli Moinnueiits 

r>.‘{,HS4 

1 4f),rij)8 

7 

U 

(c) Suf)eriiiteri(lentj and Buddhist Monuments 

51,717 

47,863 

8 

1 

(rf) Superintendent, Frontier (^iixile . . . . . 

32,779 

30,573 

16 

2 

(f) Superintendent, Western Cirede ..... 

00,278 

61,241 

4 

8 

(/) Sujierintendent, Central Circle ..... 

66.106 

40,511 

8 

3 

ig) SujKsrintendent, Eastern Circle 

26,096 

23,789 

2 

2 

(A) Sujierintendent, Southern Circle 

47,842 

1 21,469 

1 

0 

11 

(t‘) Sujierintendent, Burma Circle ..... 

44,999 

44,688 

7 

0 

{j) Government Ejiigrajihist for India 

46,862 

39,381 

9 

10 

(Ji) Assistant Sujierintendent for Ejiigrapliy, Southern Circle . 

38,064 

34,824 

11 

6 

(/) Archatological Chemist in India ..... 

14,934 

14.727 

4 

6 

(m) Sir Aurel Stein ........ 

38,130 

36,046 

6 

0 

(n) Aichsoological Section,^Indian Museum .... 

36,280 

33,787 

3 

0 

Grand Totai, 

7,62,366 

6,43,661 

10 

3 
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Expenditvrc incurred on Conservation works, etc., Ity Pnwincvs durinq the. year 1922 ~ 23 . 


IVovinccs. 

Allotnieiit. 

I 

i 

J 

Expenditure. 

1 


1 K8. 

j Rs. 

United Provinces. Muhammadan and British Mtmurnente 

1 

1 ') 

1 

1,71,537 

i' 7,374 

United Provinces. Hindu and Buddhist Mumunents 

ij- 1,90.000 

Punjab. Muhammadan and British Monumonts 

Punjab. Hindu and Buddhist Monuments . . . . 

j- 1,13,000 

(» 

] 1 70.702 

( 1 17,726 

Punjab. Director General of Archcoolo^y (Taxila) . 


! 16.200 

Delhi 

1 ],. 30,000 

(2) 

1,38.090 

North-W(‘st Frontier Province ...... 

1 ]«,0(M) 

! 

20,676 

Bombay .......... 

j 1,10,000 

1,01,109 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 38,fKK) 

i 16,336 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 

1 40, (KX) 

1 

1 21,571 

Rmgal 

! 32,(KH) 

1 

i 

26,393 

Assani ^ 

t 

1 9,010 

1 9,847 

Madras 

35,000 

1 23,181 

Coorg 

820 

741 

Burma 

89,000 

70,931 

Ajmer .......... 

6,790 

3,584 

Chhattarpur State 

1 6,000 

1 5,000 

Dhar State 

6,000 

j 5,000 

Sir Aurel Stein’s exploration 

24,000* 

1 

i 

Furniture for Stein Museum, Delhi 

26,860 

1 

1 23,269 

Reserve 

27,900t 

1 

i 

1 

Total 

1 

9,00,000 

1 

7,48,167 


(1) IncludeB Rb. 20,005 for Gardena funded by the Prorincial OoTernment. 

(2) Inoludea Rs» 13,883 for Delhi Fort Garden funded by the Provincial Government. 
* Reappropriated* 

t ^ee page 272. 
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Details of aUotment from Reserve 1922-23 Orant for Rs, 27,900, 

Ks. 

Punjab 3,676 

North-WostFrfmtier Province 1*798 

Rajputana 58 

United Provinces 4,442 

Delhi 4,600 

Bengal 325 

Chhattarpur 0,446 

Indian Museum 3,600 

Delhi Museum 2,000 

Antiquiti(» 250 


Total . 26,993 
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List of Exhilnts recemd in the Delhi Musmin of Archwologfj dum\g the year 1922-23. 

(1) A red sand stone slab (2' V by 1 ' containing the inscription 

(The holy tomb of Sayyid Ashiq , Muhammad Shattar) written in Nastaliq characters. The slab 
was found among the debris during the excavation at Parana Qila in the year J91 1. 

Prrsented. 

(2) A copper vessel containing lOG coj^per coins found during th(» excavation of Block No. of 
the New Capital City at Delhi on tin; 1st Septomber 1922- -Presented by the l.)ej)u1.v Commissioner, 
Delhi. 

(3) A picturtj of the Observatory at Delhi (coloured), dra wn in the last quartcjr of thi^ 18th century 
by 8. Davi.s— Pr(!Sont4id by the Honourable Mr. Justice Beaufort of South Africa. 

(4) A diffenuii view of thi? sanuj pr(iS(ml;ed by the Honourable Mr. Justice Beaufort of South 
Africa. 

(5) Another pictures of the Observatory at Delhi (cohuired), drawn in the last quarter of the 18tli 
century— Presented by the Honoimible Mr. Justice Beauforti of South Africa. 

(G — 8) Three ])ictures of the Observatory at Delhi (in pencil) drawn in the last quarter of the 
18th ctmtury by S. Davis— Prcisented by the Honourable Mr. Justice Bt‘aufort of South Africa. 

On Loan. 

(1) A specimen of Calligraphy in Naslch cliaracters, containing a congratidatory verse written l)y 
Prince Ilumayun, om of the (jousins of A kbar Shah 11. ’ It was presented by the Prince to the Emj)eror 
on the occasion of the dmhn celebrated in honour of the recovery of the latter— On loan from the 
Director General of Arcihaeology in India. 

(2) A Huqqa of Bidri work— On loan from the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

(3) A Surahi of Bidri work— On loan from the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

(4) An Ugaldan (spittoon) of Bidri work— On loan from the Director General of Archaeologj' 
in India. 


35 
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List of Coins received for the Delhi Museum of Archceology during the year 1922-23. 


From whom 
rccipivod. 

1 Ruh^rV name. 

1 

Dynaaty. 

Gold. 1 Silver. 

i 

i Cojjper. 

Billon. ! 

Total. 

{Prfiftmted.) 

! 



j 


i 


Diri?otor of IriduH- 

I Shah Jahan 

Mughal 


! 1 


i 

• m 

1 

trios, Onlral Pro- 

■ 



! 


i 

j 


viru’os, Kttgf)ur. 




1 




Do. 

Aiirangzeh .... 

Do. 

•• 

i 

; f"’ 

‘ • 

• • 

5 

Do. 

ShahAlaml 

Do. 


n 

j 

• • 

n 

])o. 

Farruklisiyar 

Do. 


1 

10 


- . 

10 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 


10 

{ 


.. 

10 

Df». 

Malik Ambar (?) . 

Nizam Shahi 

• • 

i 

2 

• - 

2 

Do. 

Aurangzeb .... 

Mughal 


1 ■ 14 



14 

Do. 

Jahandar Shah . 

Do. 

•• 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Chipf ComndsHioncr, | 

Firoz iShah Tu^hlaq 

Tughlaq 

J 

: 

.. 


1 

Dolhi. 

! 






' 


D eputy (^OTunuH- | 

Bahlol Shah T.iodi 

Lodi . 




47 

47 

sioTior, Dolhi. I 






i 


Dc. 1 

Sikandar Shah Lodi 

Do. . 



•• 

1 : 

1 

])o. : 

Husain Shah 

King of Jaun- 


i 


7 

7 



j>ur. 



; 



GovcTiimoni of tho ' 

Shah Alam If . . . 

Mughal 


M 

.. 


3 

thiilorl Provinoos. 








D.». 

F'arruklisiyar 

Do. 

•• 

1 

1 



1 

J >(i. 1 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 

• * 

18 



18 

i 

Do. 1 

i 

Ahmad Shah 

Do. 


5 

• • 


r> 

(u»vt‘rmnor\t of ; 

Iliyas Shah 

KtngR of 


2 



2 

Jivimal. 


Bengal. 






Do. 

1 

Sikandar Shah 

Do. 

* • 

; 2 ■ 


• • 

2 

1 

J)o. 

i 

Azam Shah 

Do. 


J ! 

• ■ 


4 

1 

Do. 

Hamza S;iah 

Do. 

• • 

I 1 

1 

• * i 

p 

• P 

1 

J)o. 

Rayazid Shah 

Do. 

•• 

2 


m m 

2 

Do. 

Firoz Shah ibn Hayazid Shah 

Do. 

•• 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Do. j 

Jalahud-din 

Do. 

• • 

4 ■ 

• • 


4 

Oovornment id tho ; 

Shah Jahan . . . : 

Mughal 


i 

i « 


P • 

6 

Punjab. 1 




1 




Do. 

Auran>j;zeh . . . . : 

Do. . . , 

•• 

i ^ ^ 


p • 

r> 

Do. ; 

1 

! 

Jahandar Shah . 

Do. 

•• 

i 1 1 

I i 



1 

1 

! 

Carried over . : 

1“ 

1 

101 

2 ; 

M i 

159 


j 
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From whom 
reccivixl. 

1 

1 

1 Ruler’s name. 

i 

j 

r 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

1 Silver. 

: 

Billon. 

Total. 


1 

! Brought forward 

1 

1 

1 

101 

2 

.'So 

159 

Government of the 

Farnikhsiyar 

Mughal 


1 

1 


J 

Punjab — amid . 


i 




Do. 

Muhammad Shall 

Do. 


' 3 

, 

•• 

3 

Bombay Hrancli 

Akbar .... 

Do. 


! 8 

1 


9 

Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. 




. 

1 



Do. 

Shah Alam 11 . 

Do. 

•• 

i ’ 1 

1 

-- 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Shah Jahan 

Do. 


I 

J 

•• 

* 

]>o. 

Auraiigzeb .... 

3A>. 

•• 

; 

3 

• • 

3 

Do. 

Mahmud III . . 

Kings of Guj- 


i 

2 

, . 

2 



rat. 


1 




Do. 

Ahmad 111 

Do. 

•• 

.. 

i 

i 

3 

•• 

3 

{(.)n loan.) 

'rota! j)re8ented 

•• 

1 

114 


55 

182 








Director General of 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

Tughlaq 





3 

Arch«?oloi*y in 
India. 




1 

■ 



Do. 

! Mahmud Shah 

j 

Do. 

1 

i •• 


.. 

1 

JJo. 

Akbar .... 

Mughal 

• • 

i 1 1 


•• 

1 

D»i. 

Niir flahan and Jahangir 

Do. 


i 2 i 
1 1 



2' 

Do. 

Aurangz€?b Alanigir • 

Do. 


1 « ! 

1 O 1 

i 

•• 


3 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah 

Do, 


19 j 

• • 

-- 

19 

Do. 

Ahmad Shah 

Do. 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Do. 

Shah Alain 11 . . . 

Do. 


14 

• • 

. . : 

14 

Do. 

Shcr Shah Sun 

Sur . 

” i 

1 

.. 

• • 

1 

Do. 

Islam Shah Suri . 

Do. . 

1 

.. 1 

1 

1 1 

.. 

• • 

1 

Do. 

Adil Shah Suri 

Do. 


1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Da 

Jahangir .... 

Mughal 

• • 

1 

• • 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Shah Alam 1 . . • 

Do. 

• • 

1 

.. 

•• ' 

1 

Do* 

Farnikhsiyar 

Do. 

•• 

2 

•• 


2 

Do. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani . 

Do. . j 

1 

t 


2 

1 

• • 

•• 

2 


Total on loan 

• a 1 

4 

49 1 

• • 

- • 

53 


Grand Total 

1 

• « 

j 

6 

1 

163 1 

12 . 

j 

55 ' 

235 



1 

! 



> 

1 
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Appendix C. 

List of antiquities fmnd at Nalanda in 1922-23, Site No. 4, 

1 >iatun' 


of 


iiil 

'o. 

Date. 

l*osition. 

Depth. 

earth in 
which 
found. 

1 Class 

1 

1W22-23 

I n b4 . 

8' 

ir 

Debris 

. Clay 


11122-23 

J 5 62 . 

4/ 

3' 


. ! Stone 

3 ‘ 

11122.23 

15r2 . 

. 

o-' 


1 Clay 

4 

1 11)22-23 

117ri l . 

: C' 


•f 

. *♦ 

5 

11)22-23 

.1 7 62 . 

i 3' 

ir 

•f 

• ** 

(1 

11)22-23 

1 7 d3 . 

1 r 

10" 

•» 

»> 


7 

11)22-23 

L5d3 . 

i 4' 

2" 


• 


8 

11)22-23 

19 62 . 

r 

3" 

»» 


f • 

11 

11)2223 

L7rl . 

1 

; r 

3" 



99 

10 

11)22-23 

Odrii . 

4 ' 

0" 

»• 


99 

11 

11)22-23 

17 62 . 

14 ' 

2" 



Metal 

12 

11)22-23 

MScil . 

; 4' 

0" 

•» 


»Stone 

13 

11)22-23 

1 8f3 . 

8' 

<r 

t* 


Clay 

14 

11)22-23 

K5f#l . 

3' 

5" 

»» 


• • 

l.^> 

11)22-23 

HI) 62 . 

14' 

10" 

1* 


^ Metal 

! 

hi 

11)22-23 

1 7 cl . 

14' 

9" 

•> 


Clay 

17 

11)22-23 

R7 62 . 

3' 

9" 

99 


, Stone 

IS 

11)22-23 

M rid4 . 

4' 

2" 

99 


Ciay 

lit 

1922-23 

U5 62 - 

13' 

10" 

99 


- Metal 

20 

1922 23 

T 5 c4 . 

3' 

10" . 

t* 


Stoiio 


DfMcripiioji. Bumakkh. 


. . Uno !Na]undu mouI with Dhariiiiiehakra 
Hiiil gaxeiles. 

* I PruKniont of a iiulo around u head of 

Buddiia, flanked by ainnll at iipaa. 

. : One anuill rauiid aeal. 

. ’ One mind 1 personal Heal. 

. ; One Hiindl votive »enL 

• A plaque wit h Buddha seated in Bhumis- 

parsu inudra inn niche ilauktrd by stupaa, 
the creed beinp written beneath the 
Heat. ImpreHsions of seals and flowers 
' eneirele the? %ure. 

, ' One Nalanda scul, with Dhartiiachakru 
and ^a/.elles. 

. : Two small round H.aLs. 

« One personal Hcai. 

. One small earthen utensil. 

. : Oni? seatiHl fctinale figun* in ^'^ihlsa (easy) 

]K)sture 24 ^" height. 

. I Itnugo of Brahma sealed in Vilasa with 
j a Kamadaiu in Jiund 31 lieiglit. 

, j F«>ur earthen eliiraghs. 

. j One small earthen utensil. 

. ' One male figure? sen ted on Ihixuie support- 
ed hy two lions ; 3^^^ height. 

, I Two Nalanda seals^ witli Dharmaehakru 
and gazelles. 

. Avalokiteskara, stuiiding, 4 armcai, one 
J^akti erect at each sieJe, 24 " height. 

. One |H>tauiiid seal, 

. ; {Standing female ligui'e with flute in hand. 

. A small oblong tablet 3|^X3'^ inscribed 
in Sanskrit (Nagri) on one aide as 
follows : — 

Transcrijit ; — 

Line 1. Siddham*. Om. Namo * Denoted by 

I Bu ]ddhuya ye dharuima hd. a symbol. 

line 2. tiipra [blialv [a] h^tum t^han 
Tatbagaio hya. 

line 3. vadat-t^shuonchaf yd uirddha fBead 

e vam vu. vadat I 

teshftn. 

lino 4. di mahaaramanah Namd 
ratnatra [ya] ya. 

Uned. d f^yad harm dy am Janu (or nds) 
v&ka sya yada (tra). 
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Appendix C — contd. 


\ Nature 

! 1 ' ' of i 

Serial Date. ; Position. Depth, i earth in ; Class. DeHcriptiim. 

No. ; ' wliirh 

found, j 


IJnf? h. punyam (HrlliliHva t vK tv |ii] ■ 
iihfiry ojiad Jiyay am a. 

Une 7. tupitripiMirvva (vvntii) ^ani (^a) 
mam kritva (tva) siikala. 

Line 8. Hatvn-riis! (iiainn) iiutta ra 
jtiaiiax lipta. 

Line 9. yaitutih* . 

Translntioii : — 

Line 1. SiueesK ! Om. Salutation to 
Buddha. 

*«**♦*« 

(The Buddliist cived.) 

Line 4. Adoration to the throe jewels 
(ris.. tlio Buddha, the Dhariiia 
and the San^ha). This is 
tlie iiieritoriouM j^tift of Janu 
(or)nda-Vftka. jVlay the 
merit of it l.w for the 
attaiiifiient of supreme know- 
ledge firnt hy the teaehers. 
the religious preee])toi‘s, the 
mother and the father and 
next (after them) by the 
grou)>.s of sentient beings — 
thus. 


21 1922-2» 

K6d4 . 

V 

r 

Debris . 

Clay . 

One Nalaiidn seal with Dharinaidmkra. 

22 1922-23 

Mad4 . 

O' 


»» • 

'J'eiTa- 

eottii. 

Fragment of a moulded briek n^jiresent- 
iiig a human figure. 

23 1922-23 

V7c4 . 

ir/ 

tr 

f* • 

Stone 

One slab with reiiresentationH *>f seenes 
from life of Buddha. Head with upper 
txxrtion gone ; 4}* height. 

24 1922-23 

Q9d2 , 

r 

tr 

• 

♦t • ■ 

i 

Fragment of a pedestal, with two legs of 
image in Vajrasuna. 

23 I 1922-23 

V 8 cS . 

liV 

3" 

»* • 

Metal 

One small chatra of a statue. 

29 . 1922-23 

P 11 c3 . 

:v 

r 

•» 

Terra- 

cotta. 

Fragment of a moulded liriek. 

27 i 1922-23 

R8al . 

r 

5' 

## • 

Clay 

One Nalanda seal witli Dharnmehakru. 

28 1 1922-23 ; 

K9«2 . 

r 


•t • 

i 

t» • j 

i 

One round seal. 

i 

29 1922-23 

R9<il . 


0"' ; 

#* • 

! 

, Stone • ^ 

i 1 

1 

^ Pedestal of an image with feet and lower 
j portion of legs in Vilnsa mudra. 

30 ! 1022-23 : 

U5dl . 

LV 

o-' 

2t • 

1 • ' 

Two Nalanda seals with Dharmachaki'a 

1 and gazelles. 

31 : 1022-23 i 

: 1 

.T9d2 . 

r 

3' 

99 • 

Terra- 

cotta. 

Fragment of a moulded brick. 

32 1922-23 1 

I 

R5e2 . 

; 3' 

s-' 

99 • 

; Qay . 

i 

One round seal. 

j 

33 1 1922-23 

■ 

U9(il . 

j 

1 

r 

h •* * 

*• * 

! 

1 One personal seal. 


H KM AUKS. 


♦Bead iti. 


Appendix C—concld, 


Serial 

No. 

J)ato. 

Pnaitiou. 

llepth. 

Natun; 

of 

liurth in 
whi(!h 
found. 

(Onaa. 

:'4 

1022 23 

QOul . 

8' 

0" 

Dt'hrJjji . 

Clay 

35 

1022-23 

R0c3 . 

r 

ir 

ti • 

i •* 

3(1 

1022-23 

2 V 11 di 

2' 

3*^ 


TiJini- 

cott-a. 

37 

. 1022-23 

N 11) «1 

11' 

r 


j »Storu* 

38 

1022-23 

T8r3 . 


0" 


! Clay 

.311 

1022-23 

S0d4 . 

{’/ 

nr 


1* 

40 

1022-23 

V10rf4 

3' 

ir ; 

M . 

If 

41 

1022-23 

U0f3 . 

4' 

ir 

If ♦ 

1. 

42 

1022-23 

,T7fl2 . 

4' 


» * 

If 

43 

1022.23 

R10«l 

T 

3^ 

, 

♦» 


DoNcriptioa. Remarks, 

Two round houIh. 

One small earlhon utensil. 

12 UKliniNli (.lata). 

! 

i Fra;Tnieiit of an linage of Mahieasiir 
! Alurdini (killing buffalo) ; very rudely , 

I cut. 

I One Niilanda seal with DhartriHehukiH 
j and gaxelleH. 

j One Hmall seal. 

Two round seals. 

I 

! One oval seal. 

! 

I One small earthen utensil. 

! ThreiuihiraghH. 


With a view to facilitatt^ tht^ survey of the complex remains on tln^ Nalanda site, and to the 
elucidation of the many w^parate strata and periods corriprising them, a dumpy level and accessories 
liavt^ been acquired at a cost of Rs. (177. 

If the exigencies of routine duties elst^where pemit of it, the Archu*ological Superin ttmdent hopes 
eventually to be abh? to prefian? a number of art^hitectural drawings and persywetives illustrating 
a restoration of the succession of monastic stni(!tun^s erected on the Nalanda site between the found- 
ation of the university in the r)th-7th centuries A. D. and its final destruction at the hands of the 
Muhammadan invaders towards the closi^ of the 12th century. 
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Appendix D. 

Statement Hhounng the expenditure iwurred from Imperial and Dhar State funds on various 
buildings from April 1922 to tfte end of March 1923, 


I Exf)onditiire j Kx|>enditure 

No. Name of Building. i from Jin periul ! from Dhar Stnte 

I Grant. Funds. 







i 







Ancient Monuments at Mandu, 


llB. 

i 

! 

A. 

V, 

Its. 

A. 

r. 

1 

JamiMaHjid 


• 

• 

4GG 

8 

0 

175 

14 

9 

o 

Rupmati Mahal 



• 

1,925 

12 

11 

103 

0 

0 

3 

Baz Bahadur’s Palace - 



• 

(>0f) 

!) 

11 

109 

4 

0 

4 

Jaliaj Mahal 



• 

891 

7 

9 

172 

0 

0 

6 

Iloshanga’s Tomb 


• * 

• 

5-' 

8 

0 

151 

0 

0 

6 

Ashrafi Mahal 


. • 

• 

125 

12 

10 

82 

15 

0 

7 

Dliararnahalla. 


• « 

• 

29 

11 

7 

• • 



8 

Hamniani .... 


• • 



9 

0 

28 

0 

0 

» 

Hindola Mahal 


• • 

. 

594 

15 

9 

123 

8 

0 

10 

Dilawarkhan’s Mosque . 


• • 

• 

ino 

0 

0 1 

no 

0 

0 

11 

Maliq M ughi 's Mosq ue . 


« • 

• 

j 

72 

3 

10 1 

31 

0 

0 

12 

Taweli Mahal 


• *- 

• 

224 

8 

4 ■ 

80 

0 

0 

13 

Daiki Choti Bahen-ka-Mahal . 


• • 

• : 

10 

5 

! 

" i 

9 

0 

0 

14 

1 Delhi Gate .... 


• • 

i 

225 

8 

0 ; 

11 

0 

(t 

15 

Mosque near Tarapur Gate 


• • 


4 

8 

0 

i 




IG 

1 Jali Mahal .... 

i 


• • 

* 1 

\ 

9 

0 

0 ■ 




17 

1 Hati Gate .... 


• • 

1 

• 

• ' 


i 

i 

24 

0 

0 

18 

1 

1 Victory Tower 


• • 

i 

m m 


! 

2 

0 

0 

19 

j Chappan Mahal 


• • 

• 

1 

• • 


i 

42 

0 

G 

20 

! Daryai khan’s Tomb 


* • 

V 1 

1 

\ * * 



6 

0 

0 

21 

i Khilji Mausoleum • * 


• « 

. 1 

• • 



31 

0 

0 

22 

! Sarai ..... 


• « 

• I 

• • 


j 

87 

4 

0 



Carried over 

•1 

1 

6,032 

1 

5 

i 

1,322 

I 

4 

3 
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No. 

Appendix D — -condd. 

Name of Building. 

Expenditure 
from Imperial 
Grant. 

Expenditure 
from Dhar State 
Fluids. 




Ks. A. V. 

Ks. A. p. 


Brought forward 

■ 

G,032 1 5 

1 

1.322 4 3 

23 

Chistiklian’s Palace , . . . . 

, 

• . 

i 

24 0 0 

2i 

Gadhasas «hop ...... 

• 


36 1 0 

I 

25 

Ujal Baori ....... 

* 


15 0 0 

2(\ 

Andheri Baori ...... 

• 

• • 

8 0 0 

27 

Daika Mahal ...... 

• 

• • 

• 20 0 0 

28 

Songar Gate . . . ^ . . 

• 


12 0 0 

29 

GadhasaK Palace ...... 

• 


13 0 0 

30 

Champa Baori . ... 

• 


22 2 3 

37 

Hati Mahal ....... 

• 

' 

15 0 

32 

Lul Buiigakiw ...... 

• 

i 

1 

i 

28 0 0 

33 

Expenditure for caretakers .... 

•• ■ 

1 

733 8 5 

34 

EstablishTiient ...... 

• 


1,631 11 0 

35 

Misc^ellaneous ...... 

• . 


318 0 8 


Total Mandu Buildings 

• 1 

6,032 1 6 

4,186 3 7 


AndefU Monuments at Dhar, 

I 



3U 

Lat Masjid 

i 

• a 

113 6 6 

37 

Kama! Maula 


• • 

128 16 6 

3tt 

Dhar Fort ••••••• 

1 

a 

• • 

60 0 0 

39 

Natnagara Buildings 

• 

u 

• a 

6 0 0 


Total Dhar Buildings 

1 

• 1 

j. 

a a 

307 6 11 


Grand Total 

j 

1 

• 

1 

6,032 1 6 

M62 9 6 
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Appendix E. 

Additions to Departmental Libraries. 


Name of office. 

Books 

purchased. 

Books 

prt«cnt4^. 

Total. 

Director General ..... 

91 

j 

C7 

158 

Northern Circle (Agra) .... 

3 

33 

30 

Northern Circle (Lahore) 

19 

35 

54 

Frontier Circle ..... 


07 

102 

Wofltom Circle 


. • 

37 

Central Circle ..... 

1 

2(1 1 

1 

20 

40 

Eastern Circle ..... 

17 

60 

83 

Southern Cii*cle ..... 

4 i 

OS 

72 

Burma Cinde ..... 

27 ! 

72 

99 

€k>vemment Epigraphiat 

20 

54 

83 

Asaiatant Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle. 

30 

80* 

110 

Archaaological Chemiat .... 

16 

107 

123 

ArchflBological Section, Indian Museum 

• • 

•• 

119 


Remarks. 


A furth«r 18 vohinios and 
84 ioiimalB, oto., i\c^rc ro- 
ec4ved aw ejcohaiifjros, bring- 
ing the grand toUd up to 
2(K). 


54 were tranaforrod from tin? 
off toe of Chief CominiH- 
sionor, N.-W. F. P 


• 57 booka wore roooived 
from the Director of Office 
Syatema^ Madras. 


M 8DQof A— 606*^1 1 -S-SS— GIP8 






**tw‘*' ''"•' ‘'"■''' '''*'" " ’ ''' ' * ■* 






k ( j ; 'lil'vH" !>}:fjn. i;\ Wfo- 









y:^0§mtM£ 


/;i K.c hi;K8HIv'! ji \. r\/.-\ 

















irfi Bwabahat 






I'LATK Vin. 



Rofi, No. 3161 t . 23. SO;i 


HCU'U S I O Oaii 







































[(i) SlIANm^Ali WA'DA, .I'OOKA, CrKNE-HAL VIEW' SHoWINt; lawns !N t-'HON'l' ML THL 


r?"*— va 

& «. J 

— 1 .1, . 

^jar— sis^ 

[_0 

-■-i — j 


fiirlii:— 1 







Sancut At Tonvi . fU-iArrH Iuhthkh'. showing. 

Mn'i ht’IT'OliT i'UJ.Ali CONHTHTCTIOX. 


(hi Klkphanta; a^ or (’avi No 


Sf, iMVL'S CllUllfff AKO MClNAHTKEy AT BaSWIK WBT, 
Vir.A^ Plltill H. W AFTKJI n,KAIiAMCJE OF JTOOm 


St. PAm*B CmmcTi Am MoxAHTnn at liAKhw^ rotrr 

nww FBOM fc. E. AFIKII OliKAKAXcr (if-' .irAUTK. 






























I 










- 




tui \li»ii\x ri.:-ii-f IT rjj.j^i 

































i.-.V 

J .V V J 


(ff) AUIUMNCK ('ifAMBKH ANIi llANfiANATHA TkMBIjK ON K IUH!{KA(iliO Al’ <UN<ii;K. 





OTTI 




T (JlNciKi; 












\'Ti wxin. 



(h\ Sfft. u?) 8T0NH TMACHC F(>rNI> at rA(J\N. *r) FVA KtX'M.) A'l 

.Miu^HAUN^J, a ha KAN* 





'= < ■ i.i- . |•^<. v'.. I’AKM .'»f Tin Ff.SN; 

-HoWCNG THK GT.AZEU Pl^AQrEB* 






V j 

1 






s- .4 

■ 

♦ ' » » *. » -- ^ y 
^ y-- y;--y. 


Kma.h uAHo, ('iiiiA'ri'AJti'ru S'l'A'i'J:. Kanpakva MahadJ’.O M'i:mi*i<k, (;i-:Ni;ii al \n.\N Funivj ;'^.K'ni 
















1*1, nM' I 





KHA.n iiAIIO. (^UHATTAUlM'lt J^TATJi, UrLAl'KO Tk.MI'I.K. UHl'ojJl. «0NS1AJV\1PA 


/> : KliA.f f’UAHn, (’HHAnASi 


I'.Mi'MA \r’f’Ki: ( <*A-A i ' -■^': ■' ■ 





1 * 1 , ui \\X^ If 



U' FKAdMKVl OF AHrUiTh' i. 




i/\) FuAu>n:A‘T nr roriNA; stonk tuom 
*MATiiri:.u Oii\'!,UAjA 


((') \t>M ! A'! «<f' Uil'lN*. :ViM\S, nMi\; 
MA'i nriAN, Fia 



JiA^’^'HA^AI.lAN (AUM }■ ) h«.>' M ' ' i i.-i. ^ 






Ln.KN(A\ Mt’SKt'M ‘ 


M \«.F, or 


J’l,ATI;: XXXVI II., 












'Mm. 

<* . 


)oh' i.iNrr.i 


Tnn ii \NK \H \‘^ I 


(fY* Jain S'l’tu.K. !‘k(sM Aivnii'HA 


iCJ hfACil; (»F \ IHiKNl’ ]’UOM AfAlliAli 


i ‘ t : ■- \HiSk UvH'fVI 














{«} KHANDIVA DMUL TkMI’IJ:. KHIN(iilN(i, MaVI'HHHAN.I 











